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© To the Right Reverend FATHER in GOD, 
AND 


The Reverend the Dean and Chapter of that Cathedral, | 


NE 


MY LORD, AND\ GENTLEMEN, n ES 


* Hiſtorical Collections relative to the Life and Cha- 
racter of a Prelate not the moſt illuſtrious by Birth, but the 
moſt eminent in point of Literature (I ſpeak with regard to 
times and ſeaſons), of any Dioceſan, ab/it invidia, that ever pre- 
ſided over your Church, are, with great deference and ſubmiſ- 
ſton, laid at your feet. They were made under the auſpices of 
my late learned and much honoured patron, Biſhop GREEN, to | 
whom I had the honour of imparting them, now many years 

| 2 2 | wo | | 


iv 


D E D I Cc A T 1 0 N. 
ago, at Suckden ; ; and he was pleaſed to peruſe, and, as 1 flat⸗ 


tered myſelf, to approve them. 


I call them by no better name than Colle&#ions, though brought 


into a readable form; becauſe nothing at this diſtance of time, 


can poſſibly be learned of Biſhop Groſſeteſte and his Hiſtory 
but what muſt be drawn from books and MSS; and, what is 
a greater diſparagement to the Work, my private ſtation, as a 


Country Clergyman, would not permit me to have much acceſs * 


to public libraries, but the materials were chiefly to be ſought 
for in a Book-room, which, you will eafily ſuppoſe, cannot be | 


very richly or amply furniſhed. 


However, ſuch as the Performance i is, I have the vleatare of 
introducing it into the world under your Patronage and Protec- 


tion; an Honour which will ever be moſt highly eſteemed, and 
moſt gratefully remembered, 5 | 


” 


— 


My Lonp, and GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 


SAMUEL PEGGE. | 
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formed. However, it could be of no conſequence, or Wand not live eſcaped; 
notice of Mr. Wharton, 


ve dar of applauſe, has not failed to excite the leariſed f theſe 
latter ages to inveſtigate the circumſtances of his Life and eluci- 
date the Hiſtory of his Times; but, by: a ſtrat | 
accountable fatality, no ardor of the moſt inquiſitive, 0 labour 
. the beſt qualiſied, has ever yet met with: thei deſired ſueceſs. 
Ts give a ſhort ſketch of theſe diſappointments z the induſ- 
 t6ibus! Henry Wharten was very deſirous: of meeting with 4 gοõ,j 
manuſeript Life of the Biſhop, written by ſome; able hand of 


the Prelate's-own times, or near them (d); but after all his re- 


ſearches, | and yet he was a perſon extremely well "verſed in. 


| 415 Sie 119-3155 ad 377 


(ad! 8 Ne I. FEY this ortliography! of the nau 
050 Wharton, Præf, ad Ang. Sacr. Vol. II. p. vi- The fe Seeder 
Dr. Smith, Cat. MSS. Bibl. Cote. p. 74 wWas bürgt in the fire there, as. am in 
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panied, | SO ever. has: Wen, Wik a che * . . 


es, he was diſap ppointed, having fa and nothing but | 


the 
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2 | 1 H K LIFE "OF wy COIs 
the trivial Fee of Richard de Barde ( a), ſtuffed full Ro 
of lies and legends, which, after lopping ſome futile excreſcences, - 
he thought fit, nevertheleſs, to publiſh in the Anglia Sacra, and 
of which ſufficient notice, and, perhaps, as ſome. may think, 
more than ſufficient, ſhall be taken in the ſequel (5). A Life 


of the Author was once prefixed to a MS volume of the Biſhop's 


works in New College Library, as is noticed by Dr. James (c), 
but nothing of the kind is extant there now; 1 imagine it could 
be but a ſhort buſineſs ; however, one cannot but regret the 
loſs of any, the flendereft, memorials on a ſubject fo curious 
and intereſting.  N* 582 in the MS Library at Lambeth 


concerns our Prelate and his writings; but our expectations hence 


cannot be very ſanguine, after what has been ſaid above con- 
cerning Mr. Wharton and his enquiries, who was not only chap- ; 
lain at the palace, but actually made a catalogue of the MSS. 


there. Thomas Barlow, Biſhop of Lincoln, made large collec- . 


tions relative to the affairs of his predeceſſor Groſſeteſte, which 
he intituled Aualecta de Vita et Sceriptis Rob. Grofthead. The 
original MS. was formerly in the poſſeſſion of Henry Brougham, 
one of his chaplains, to whom he left all the MSS of his wn 
compoſition (d), but now is lodged in the Aſhmolean Muſeum | 
—_— the MSS. of Anthony à Wood, Ne XIII. (h) 
John Williams, another of our Prelate's ſucceſſors at Lin- 


; coln, nee Lerd Koeper, and Archbiſhop of York, con- . 


(a) He wrote alſo the Life of St, Hugh 5 Bey, n Pref. a Anglia 
Sacra, II. p. xvii.) The remains of this infant Saint were diſcovered by the Dean, 
Præcentor, Chancellor, and other gentlemen, in ne ps ving the North ane of the 

Choir of the cathedral at Lincoln, Auguſt, 1791. 


) Mr. Wharton, alſo deſigned, if Anthony à Wood ſays true, to witite the life | 


_ of our Prelate himſelf, Wood, Atben. Oxon. II. col. 87 5. but 8 hap na 3 


W be any ſuch paſſage in the Anglia Sacra of Mr. Wharton 8. 
(c) Tho, James, Eclog, Cantab. Quan. 4 
) Wood. Ath. Ox. II. 879. | 
GE) Tanner” 8 Biblioth, Ve Groſthead, dus, if not in 1 Bodlcian Livenry 7 | 
„ | | | Pee ceived 
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is HO GROSSETRSTE. fy 7 


_ ceived ſo grew? a veneration for the memory of his auguſt pre» 
deceſſor, that he formed a deſign of collecting all his works in 
three volumes folio; but the civil wars breaking out, he was 
forced to drop it. No doubt but this great man would apa ng 
taken care to have premiſed the, author's life at large (a). 
_ know not whether we have much reaſon to lament the . : 
this projected edition of Biſhop Groſſeteſte's numerous productions, 
on account of the various improvements that have been made ſince 
his time on moſt of the ſubjects treated by him; however, the au- 
thor's life, compiled by ſo able an hand, would have been a valu- 


able acquiſition. Anthony à Wood, the famous Oxford antiquary, 


left behind him a volume of collections concerning Biſhop 


Groſſeteſte and his affairs; and i: is now remaining in the Aſh- _ 9 


molean Muſeum: but as Biſhop Tanner, who frequently cites 
it (5), obſerves, it is chiefly made from the above Analecla of 


Biſhop Barlow. Theſe Collectanea, 1 apprehend, are what Mr. 0 7 


| Hearne calls Wood's Life of Groſſeteſte (c). 

Mir. Edward Brown, the learned editor of Biſhop Grofleteſte's 
| Opaſcula (d), intended, in ſome future publication, to have fa- 
voured us with a ſeries of his Lordſhip's life and tranſactions, a 
together with ſome more of his works (e); but falling into ill 


| health by too cloſe an : application. to his e and dying. | 


( 9) Harker% Life: of Archbiſhop Williams, Part «IT. p- 4 Fuller's 's Wortis, 3 
Suffolk, p. 57- Brown, Faſeiculus, p. 395. 
= Se s Bibliotheca; where it is marked 4. Wood, MS. . 
(e Hearne ad Annal. Dunſtap. p. 299. 
d) Brown, Append ad W N Rerum expetendarum et nn 5 
2 vol., fol. London, 1690, p. 244. The Imprimatur bears date May 5, 1687. 
(e) * Quale autem fuerit integrum illius | Groſſeteſti] vitæ curriculum alias tibi 


* conabor explicare, cum manuſcriptorum aliquorum alicubi extantium compos 


cx fuero, et plus mihi otii (Deo volente) concefſum fuexit, ut alia viri hujus egre- 
Agi, ſeculique ſui ornamenti, opera patefaciam. His interea contentus eſto, 
« l in anteceſſum * et ſi * * conantem e P. Wh 5 
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in September, 1698, all his literary deſign dropped with 


him (4). 


The late learned Dr. Samut! Knight, a perſon I known: in ; 
the Republic of Letters by his Life of Eraſmus, and Dr. Colet _ 


Dean of St, Paul's, to ſay nothing of his Lucubrations, employed 
' himſelf, in the latter part of his life, in amaſſing materials for a 


life of our Prelate, and, as I have been informed, had made con- 
- tiderable advances (5); but by ſome means or other his labours 


ire unfortunately loſt; for, upon the beſt and ſtricteſt enquiry, 
made both by myſelf and others, they are not now to be found (c). 


(a) This gentleman was an excellent ſcholar, a ſpirited writer, and ſingularlß 


well verſed in the controverſy between the Proteſtants and Romaniſts. He was a 


native of Rocheſter in Kent, Maſter of Arts, and Fellow of Clare Hall. He after- ' 


' wards travelled into Italy. He lived ſome time in London, and had a child born 


there in Goodman's Fields. However, his firſt preferment was the rectory of Con- 
nington, in Cambridgeſhire; to which, I think, he was collated by Dr. Peter Gun- 


ning, his country man and fellow-collegian, and where two of his children were 


buried. Mr. Brown was then collated to Sundridge in Kent, by Archbiſhop Wil- 
liam Sancroft (to whom, with Henry Compton, Biſhop of London, the ' Faſcicutus 


is dedicated), and was inducted 12 Febr. 1688-9. There he died about Michael- OO 
mas in 1699. He tranſlated and publiſhed Father Paul's Letters, £693. And 


Arthur Collins, in the Diſcourſe of Free-Thinking, p. 94, charges him with corrupt- 


ing his author by ſome omiſſions. His library, which was confiderable, was pur- 


ehaſed by Lord Somers. 


- Gratitude prompted me to give the foregoing brief account of Mr. Brown, to | 


whom our obligations are very great, for printing ſo many of Biſhop Groſſeteſte's 


Opuſcula and Epiſiles in the Faſciculu as from them we learn much of the Biſhop's | 


true ſpirit and temper. _ A. 985 
! (9d). Peck's Preface to his Deſiderata Curioſa, p. hs. 899 


(c) The following account I received from Dr. Charles Maſon, ſome years ago 1 


Mr. North of Coddicote, whom I preſume you know, had a deſire of having Dr. 


e Knight's Life of Groſthead publiſhed, and offered to undertake it. I applied to 
„Mr. Knight about it; and though I was ſatisfied that he would do nothing that 


« way himſelf, yet could I not gueſs by his anſwers, whether he was willing to 


communicate them to any one elſe or no. I teazed him on that head till I was 
* aſhamed. But upon applying to him now [1760], be ſays, he has looked over. 


all his papers twice, and can find nothing upon that ſubject. He conceives that 
* his father had lent them out, but made no. memorandum to whom. I will ſend. 


7 to enquire if it may be found among Dr. Willis's papers.” Dr. Willis, upon en- 


quiry, knew nothing of them. 


The 


BISHOP. GROSSETESTE. . 


The ſchemes and projects of theſe celebrated antiquaries, though 


| fruitleſs and abortive, - do yet afford us abundant evidence of the bo 


high opinion which the Jearned world has all along entertained of 
our Prelate and his writings ; and at the ſame time muſt impreſs 
us with diffidence and awful fear, leſt a ſubject ſo arduous ſhould 
ſuffer. too much, ſince ſuffer it certainly will, under our feeble 


= hands ; and that by not filling up the meaſure of it we ſhould 


: N diſgrace it. But let this be my apology; Cicero gives it as a re- 
fined double entendre, that, when Scipio Africanus Major at a 
banquet was putting on his chaplet, and it broke ſeveral times in 


8 | | ſtretching, as being too little, P. Licinius Varus gravely obſerved 


do him, “ noli mirari fi non conveniat 3 caput enim ay 
1 cc eſt (a).“ 9” | | 
- DMS; gain, ought to be 3 in regard to the Pains Ve 
attempt; that though, as Biſhop Groffeteſte's biographer, 1 ſhall _ 
naturally be diſpoſed to give him all his due praiſes, yet I 
foreſee, that I cannot, in all caſes, approve of his conduct and 
Z tranſactions; and that, in ſome particulars, I may chance to 
think leſs highly of him than others have. done before me. 
Wherefore I .hope I ſhall be pardoned in not facrificing my own 
notions and ſentiments to a blind indiſcriminate admiration; of 
the Prelate, eſpecially as I ſhall always endeavour to e 
with impartiality, and, as I truſt, with candour. 1 55 IS. 
- x Laſtly; in various aſſemblies of the biſhops. and clergy, Pa 
pecially in 1238 and 1239, the papal exactions were ſtrenuouſiy 5 
oppoſed, and our Biſhop here attended amongſt the reſt; but 
yet as nothing extraordinary relative particularly to him paſſed 
at thoſe and the like meetings, as he is not mentioned by name, 
nor ſtood ſingular, nor any way ſignalized himſelf on the occa- 
ſions, I ſhall not think myſelf obliged to take notice of thoſe * 
| . which I mention here once for a all. CAR 


Fe ST 0 Cicero De Oratore 1. N 2 1 
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THE papal uſurpations and incroachments on the civil and 
religious rights of this kingdom were grown up to the higheſt 
pitch, being completed in the unhappy reign of king John, 
when this prince was compelled by the Roman Pontiff, Inno- 
cent III. to reſign his kingdoms, and receive them again as a fee 
of the Papacy ; and from a free and ſovereign prince, to take the 
title of a feudatory, or vaſſal, to the biſhop of Rome, doing 
homage accordingly, and confenting to pay an annual tribute of 
1000 marks for his own kingdoms. 8 

The lamentable ſtate and condition of the Engliſh Church i in 
particular, at the cloſe of the reign of king John, cannot be 
better or more fully repreſented than in the words of Dr. Inett. 
6 The patronage of the Crown,” ſays he, © was loſt with the 
4 right of inveſtitures (a); the power to convene national ſynods 
e was ſwallowed up by that of the Papal legates (3); the ſupre- | 
« macy in cauſes eccleſiaſtical was carried to Rome by the con- 


« ceſſion which yielded up the right of appeals (); the autho- 


« rity over the perſons and the eſtates of the clergy and religious 
4 was given away by that grant which diſcharged the clergy from 


«the ſecular power (; and the church was thereby rendered a _ 


10 body ſeparate and independent on the ſtate, their intereſts diſ- 
« tinguifhed, and ſet at ſuch a diſtance from one another, that 


L the privileges and liberties of the church were numbered from 3 


«the ſpoils of the civil government, and then only thought 5 
« bright and ſhining, when 1851 caſt a N Bo an; OE mo- 
cog narchy FER? | 


* 


4) In the reign of 33 L. 
(5) In the reign of Henry II. 
0 Dr. N Flory of the * Church, II. p · 500. 


BISHOP GROSSETEST RE. HR 3 
Thus the attempts of the court and fee of Rome were not more 


infoleat and deſpotic, in reſpec of the dignity of this imperial 


crown, than they were on the wealth and power of the clergy, 


upon whom they laid the moſt grievous impoſitipns, by tevy- 


ing money and embargoing the benefices, and at the fame time 


_  depteſling, by all poſlible means the juriſdiction and FIERY of 


1 prelates (a). 


Bt. * 
* 


| and a e 


As this was the ſtate of ibi when king John died Oct. 18, | 


12163 his young ſon, king Henry III. was forced to tread in 


the ſteps of his father, and to take the kingdom upon the ſame - 


terms, by ſwearing. fealty, and doing his homage to the Pope (6): 


inſomuch that the prelacy of biihop Groffeteſte, begum and con- 


cluded in the reign of this prince, will affond us a conciſe, though 
clear, repreſe entation of the mode in which the ſucceſſors of Pope 


Innocent (c) a 


gd their agents conducted their ill-acquired, and 
now unlimited power. And the tyrannical proceedings of tie 
Popes, and particularly of Innocent IV. though laid open no 


IO than 2 he conſiſtent with the. aocoligh which. we In. 


of Ibidew, p. 491. * Bibop 88 Hiſtory of the 1 125 
366. II CardinaJiſmo di Santa, Chiefa, p 70: It was a conſtant anifice 2 
the Roman —_— to hamble ks ee ark to goon and e a _ 
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| at Lincoln, at the expence of che mayor of the city 
| Was captivated by the boy in "ſome. conv! 


— — ——— 


poſe to give of the life of Biſhop Groſſeteſte, will appear to to 
perfectly anſwerable to all that injuſtice and oppreſſion, by. which, 
from the time of Hildebrand, who took the name of Gregory 
VII. they had been e the holy. chair to this W 
oF power and glory. 5 1 02g 

It was once our intention to take up the general biſtory of the + 


Englih Church, beginning where Dr. Inett leaves it, and to . 


continue it down to the year 1253, when biſhop/ Groſſeteſte 
died, interweaving the life of this great Prelate with it (a). But 
ſince we are now eventually engaged i in making collections rela- 
tive to the church of Lincoln in particular, it may fuffice to give 
the life of this Prelate, without launching into the general ec 


cleſiaſtical HRiſtory of the _— more e n 8 "acre. for | 


4 ; C1 


that purpoſ e. 10 1 . 

The preciſe year of Nobert. Grofleteſte's birth | 18 not dure; 
known; it was probably about A. D. 1175: neither are we ab- 
ſolutely certain of what family, or country, he was; but, never 
theleſs, we incline to think he was born of low and obſcure, but 
honeſt, Farentfgez at Strodbrocke, 1 now „ in the 1 


| 6f Suffolk (2). 5 e e e iq eee 


Richard of FTIR pretends, Ng e as” Kool earning | 
whoſe heart 
ration he Wall itt lm + 
when begging at the door. Richard ſeems to deliver this ir con- 
ſequence of his taking Stow, a village near Lincoln, to be. 


v1, 


the place of the Biſhop's; birth; but it, carries, with it an air 
0 ; ;npfoth yphal a and e, that one Knows: not how” ba 118 


E > HR wa 3 a 441 > 5 4 * { 1 l 2 


7 3551 9 1 lus 3 
560 Memoics of, de Life of Roger 455 Weſcham, London, inen 40. 10 
Teta ce. ik e 


(2) The Reader will ind theſe points. af: the. Biſhop! , nativicy,” parentages. te 
diſcuſſed at large in the Appendix, Ns II. For hy 3 Lonly refer to M. Wen! 
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credit ir(a); eſpecially if the Biſhop Was born, as we have ſtated 
it, and as we. think moſt probable, in Suffolk; where, conſe- 
quently, as John Leland very rationally opines, he acquired his 
firſt rudiments of literature (). But be this as it will, he was 
ſent to ſchool early, and made an extraordinary proficiency for 
His age; whence Leland writes © 'Cumque jam adoleſcentiæ 
4 annos attigiſſet, tam felici indole. erat, tam naturali facundià, 
* tam denique acri pg tate judicio, ut Belloſitum, ſive Oxoni- 
«Kam, Academiam illo tempore florentiſſimam, a propinquis 
cc. miſſus eſt.” He ſpeaks with confidence, you obſerve, and 
without the leaſt heſitation, of his being removed to Oxford for 
the finithing of his ſtudies, and accompliſhing himſelf with aca- 
demical learning; and yet Bardney again ſteps in to puzzle the 
cauſe, alleging, that he went from ſchool to Cambridge. He 
does not, however, deny, that he afterwards (after his return 4 
frem Paris) made a-conſpicuous figure at Oxford. 858 
The Univerſity of Oxford, at the cloſe of the 12th century, 
was in a very flouriſhing-condition-(c); the number of ſtudents 
there was almoſt incredible 0, multitudes of clerks being daily 


1 i Whether Dat was ay Tinea ſehool in the city 4 Lincoln at this / 


time d or even a mayor ? Vet the dean and chapter of St. Paul's in their Letter to 


Clement V. ſay,” qñuem primitus filium, et polt rao ipſius eccleſæ [Lincol- 
< nienſis] patrona edidit, Virgo Mater.” Wharton, A. S. II. p. 343, which at 
firſt fight ſeems to imply, that Robert was bred and educated at that church; but 
I preſume it only means, that he was preferred there as a canon and archdeacon 
before he was its biſhop, ſee on pag. 271. 

(5) Natus fuit, atque adeo teneris annis educatus in. gane Leland in Tan- 
neri Biblioth. v. Groſthead. | 

(c) Wood, Hilt.-and Antiq. p. 58, 119. Bee below under anno 1238, where | 
it is reckoned the moſt eminent in the world after that at Paris. 

(d) Anno 1231, they are ſaid to be 30, ooo. Wood, Hiſt. and Aniq.. p- 84. 
and ſee p. 80, 98, There were many foreigners. N. Paris, p. 858. and, I ſuppoſe, 
all that could read and write were ineluded. See Pointer, Oxon. Acad. in, Præf. 
p · ix. xi. Epiſt. Obſcur. Vicor. p. 236. W N of, mY) NGO. of O 
ford, * 14. 
CS W ö i wanted 
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wanted in theſe days for the ſupply of the churches and mo- 
naſteries. And in thoſe times of frugality a ſlender, proviſion 
made for him by his relations (a) would ſuffice for his mainte- 
nance and ſupport, when lectures were read gratuitouſly (505 and 
little was paid for lodging, though the ſtudents in theſe times 
were chiefly accommodated in private houſes (c), and afterwards _ 
there were ſome complaints made upon this head (). 

At Oxford the young academician plied his ſtudies to the 
greateſt advantage. There, ſays Leland, *« tanta dexteritate in 
„ itudiis uſus eſt, ut poſt annos non adeo multos in acutiſſimum 
ce dialecticum, et fammum philoſopbum (2) evaſerit.” He reſts 
his character as an ar on the teſtimony of Joachim Vadianus, 
an author of the 16th century (J), and Johannes Trithemius, 
Abbas (g); but we have at this time more irrefragable evidence 
of it, in the productions of the biſhop's own pen, for which we 

© 
refer the reader to the catalogue of his works intended to be given 
in the ſequel. Whence John, abbat of Peterborough, had rea- 
| ſon to ſay of him, * Ifte erat in omnibus ſeptem ce libera- 
“ libus eruditiſſimus ().“ 


(a) See Leland's words 88 above. | 

0 ) St. Edmund, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, read gratis; Wand: Hiſt. Anda p. 
81; and was heard by ſome other confiderable men ; Sewal, Archbiſhop of Vork; 
St. Richard, Biſhop of Chicheſter; Robert Bacon, whom Wood calls Roger a 3 
&. Vide M. Paris, p. 869. Wood, II. P- 9- Caius, I, p. 38. 

(c) See Chaucer, Miller's Tale. 

(d) Wood, Hiſt. & Antiq. I. p. 84. 

(e) His character, according to the mode of the times, was ſummus philoſophus. 
So Wood ſeems to underſtand Joach. Vadianus, Hiſt. I. p. 82. but I diſcern not 
that in Vadianus, whoſe words occur in Tanner” s Biblioth. p. 345. 
| FR, ) Teſher, Eloges des Hommes Sgavans, I. p. 41. Nenn Adam. Vit. Germ. | 

ed. p- 55. 

g) Joh. Trithemius, p. 99. Edit. Fabricii. | 5 

55 Joh. Abbas Petriburg, p. 107. See alſo John of Flomonth)/] in : When, 


A. S. IL p. 347, who commends him * for os {k1ll in logic and aſtro- 
ogy, i. e. aſtronomy. 


U 
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But what is more erte and than which nothing 7 
more clearly diſcovers the penetrating and enterprizing genius f 
our Oxonian, he laid the foundation at this time, and at this 
place, of his ſkill in the Greek language; for Leland ſays ex- 
preſsly, ſpeaking of his employment at Paris, nam præter- 
quam quod ibidem in Græca lingua, quam antea guftaverat, 

* multum profecerit, &c.“ intimating, that he had applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the Greek tongue before he went abroad, 
and only improved himſelf in it when at Paris; and Mr. Wood 

teſtiſies, that Nicholas the Greek, who was the biſhop's maſter. 
and inſtructor in this then rare and valuable tongue, was a ſtu- 
dent both at Oxford and Paris, before he became a monk at St. 

Alban's (a). The knowledge of the Greek tongue, it is thought, 
was introduced hither at this time from France, but chiefly from 

Italy (2). Now eſtimating the ſtate of learning here in thoſe 
days, the taſte and current of the times, this was a moſt noble 
effort. Inducement indeed he did not want for engaging in 
the arduous taſk, ſince he ſaw plainly, that the ſcholars of: 
that age had their learning but at the ſecond or third hand; 
that the Ariſtotlè whom they read, commented upon, and adored, 
was a Greek author, whoſe original text not a ſingle man 
amongſt them was capable of peruſing ; but all were-obliged to 
content themſelves with Latin tranſlations, and ſuch as were 
commonly made from the Arabic verſions of the Moors in 


Spain 5 And in, though the Path was ere untrodden, 
| | Vet | 


(a) Wood, Hic. & Ale p. 82, He was not a monk however, as we hall 
obſerve deren beer FR | 
(5) Mr.-Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, Diſſert. Hp. lies; 
c) Hence Dr. Cave ſays, ſpeaking of the 13th century, 6 in {cholis Chritian) 's. 
© pene unice regnavit ſcholaſtica theologia, advozata in ſubſidium Axiſtotelis philo- 
„ ſophia, eaque non ex Græcis ſontibus, ſed ex turbidis Arabum lacunis, gx verſioni- 
4 bus male Jactis, male 8 hauſta. Cave; Hiſtoria ERC: p. 6: 5: Of:; 
6 | FINN 
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yet he had the felicity of meeting with a good: aſſiſtant in ahe 
perſon of Nicholas abovementioned, of whom we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſay more below (a). 
At Oxford he alſo entered upon the Sills of the facred . 
guage of the Bible, and had good opportunity of doing it. 
There had been Jews there from the reign of William. the. 
Conqueror (5); and one or two places of abode were there al- | 
lotted them under the name of Jewries (c). One part of their 
employment was, teaching the young academics the rudiments: 
of their language (d); many of their MSS. were alſo diſperſed _ 
about (e); Roger Bacon teſtifies of Groſſeteſte in particular, 


Sancti doctores non uſi ſunt niſi ho zexzu, neque ſapientes 


« antiqui, quorum aliquot vidimus, ut fuit Dominus Robertus 
« Epiſcopus Linco/7. et frater Adam de Mariſco, et alii maximi 


« viri (). And in expounding that article in the Creed of 


Chriſt's geſcent into Hell, he defended the acceptation of his 
going into the proper Hell, or the place of the damned (though * 
in this the biſhop undoubtedly errs), from the Hebrew text of 
the Plalmitt, | thus rendered, et vita mea ad W unn 5 


the Introduction of Ariſtotle at Oxford, See Wood, Hiſt. p. 87, I 19, ſeq. vr. II. 
p. 9. Warton, p. 292. and of the Arabs, Mr. Warton, Hiory of Engliſh Poetry, 
p-. Ixxxv. Ixxxvi. exlii. 292. and Euſeb. Renaudot in "Ss Bib. Gr. xii, p. 

246, ſeq. ; 

(a) Anno 1248. John Rous ſays, that 3 or 4 John, certain venerable. Greek 
Philoſophers came from Athens to England, and wanted to addreſs the king upon 
the errors of the Latin Church, but that he would not hear them. Roſſus, p. 190. 
Groſſeteſte, however, had no intercourſe with them that we know of. 6; 

(bv) Wood, Hiſt: and Antiq. p. 46. Mr. TOI Hiſtory or Engliſh . 


Differt. II. p. cxhii. | , 
(c) Idem, ibidem, et p. 51. | | 1 
(d) Idem, ibidem. Mr. Warton, I. c. | | | - 


(-) Warton, 1. c. 
(J) Rog. Bacon apud Hody de Text. Bibl. p. 420. Ser alſo Nic. Trivet. p. 
264. John of Tinmouth apud Wharton in A. S. 1. p- 347: W ood, Hiſt, and 
Antiq. p. 82. Dr. Hody, p. 419. | | 
* „„ „„ 
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as appears, ſays Mr. Wood, in a tract of his, written with. is i 
own hand, upon the Pſalter, and formerly lodged in the Fran- 


cCiſcan Library at Oxford (a). Hence Boſton of Bury ſays of 


him, multa de Gloſſis Hebræorum extraxit (5); and Bacon, 
that he was ſo far maſter of the Greek and Hebrew, that he 
could tranſlate them himſelf, commending him at the ſame | 
time for his diligence in Fan 0 affiſtants in thoſe. 
tongues (c). 
me univerſity of Paris was at this juncurs;! as is confeſſed - 
by all (d), a public mart of learning for languages, philoſophy, 
and divinity; inſomuch that almoſt all our Engliſh divines, 
who aſpired after a ſuperior degree of eminence in their pro- 
feſſion, reſorted to Paris, for the finiſhing of their character, 
notwithſtanding the high reputation of our own domeſtic aca- 
demies. Thither went Thomas à Becket, John of Saliſbary, 
Stephen Langton, Daniel Morley, Giraldus Cambrenſis, St. Ed- 
mund archbiſhop of Canterbury, Nicolas Farnham, Thomas 
Wallenſis, John de Baſing, and an hundred more (e). Theſe 
great men found a ready opportunity of | converfing with the 
learned abroad, of perfecting themſelves in the languages and - 
ſciences, and of purchaſing many foreign Mss. for the uſe and im- 
| PEO NNE their mma at nenne . at this time 


(ga) Wood, Hiſt. and + kk P+ . In one 18 his ad, p. 274, b6:expliiee 
the name, Ramatha, i. e. Celftudo. | 2 
(2) Boſton Bur. in Wilkins, Præf. ad Tanneri Biblioth. p. xxxviie and ſee T. 
Warten, Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, Diſſert. II. p. xcviiii $1 
(le) Bacon in Leland's Collect. III. p. 335. | 
(d) See below, under anno 1238, where it is reckoned the firſt" 3 in w | 
world. Mi Paris ſtiles it, in the year” 1229, Nutrix philoſphies et alumna ſa- 


pientiæ- 
(e) Adam de Mariſco, Joh. Eaidius, &c. Vide omnino Wood, Hiſt: and Antig 


p. 85. 82. 84. where many Engliſh make a figure at Paris; alſo, p· 553 and M. 
Z Paris I * et in Vits p: 103. W YG II. p. cx viii. 
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were 26d, things of great value (a), and it was chiefly n 


Paris and Italy that the claſſics, the Fathers of the Church, 
and the later Divines, were imported hither. The larger mo- 


naſteries had their Scriproria (5), rooms ſet apart. for ſcribes, | 
For the ſupport of which tythes and other emoluments were 
aſſigned {c,; and, by an afliduous attention to the buſineſs, co 
pies, both of the ſervice-books and of ancient authors, were 
greatly multiplied ; inſomuch that before the Art of Printing 
was diſcovered the great houſes were richly furniſhed with 
MSS. Witneſs the libraries at Peterborough (d) and Rocheſter (e), 8 
and thoſe mentioned by Leland H), by Boſton of PE and 
Biſhop Tanner in his Bibliotheca. a 
As for Biſhop Groſſeteſte, whilſt he was at Paris he kept | 
making further advances in the Py and Greek languages, 
and completing his acquaintance with the Gallic idiom. The 
French tongue was currently ſpoken here in England at that 
time 005 but accuracy and elegance were to be learnt at the 


(a) See the year TOY alſo Willis's Survey of PR TRE p. 215, 2325 where 
even Miſſals, Breviaries, and'Pontificals, are preſents worthy of having a place in 
- wills : alſo Orderic. Vital. p. 504. A fine MS. was worth a good horſe, Hickes, 


Thefaur. III. p. 289. Vide Warton, Diſſert. II. p · Ixxiii . ſeq, many had been 5 


deſtroyed by the Danes, p. cviii. and by fires, p. cxiv. 

(5) Du Freſne, v. Scriptores et Scriptorium. T. Warton, Diſſert. II. p. cxili. 

(c) M. Paris in Vit. p. 51. Mr. e Diſſert. U. p · exiii. 

(4) Gunton, p. 173, ſeq. | 

(e) Text. Roff p. 224, ſeq. | Be 

(/) Leland. Collectanea, paſſim, et de 1 Brit. Bale teſtifies, anno 1 349, 
that at the diſſolution of the monaſteries whole ſhips full of books were, at 
times, ſcnt over ſea. See allo Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, P- 88, and 
Diſſert. II. p. Ixxviti. x. 5 

(s) See the catalogue of our author's works amongſt the French. Mr. War-- | 
ton, Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, p. 46, 47; 64. Et omnino, p. 85. Chaucer, 
p. 2. edit. Urry, 35 | 4 
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ſecuted the ſtudy of the Hebrew and Greek tongues at Paris, we 


are not only told (c), but alſo that his former preceptor, Nicolas 


the Greek, was there to attend him (d). Not that he here met 


with the Greek original of the Pſendo-Dionyfius the Areopagite, 5 


whom in part he afterwards tranſlated, or the teſtaments of 
the twelve Patriarchs ; for John de Baſingſtoke brought the 


former with him afterwards to England (e); and as to the lat- _ 


ter, John informed the biſhop of the book, and his lordſhip 
ſent to Athens for it (/). This certainly was a noble effort, 


equally noble, if not ſuperior, conſidering: the difference of the 


times, to the ſpirit of the Scaligers, the Lauds, the Uſhers, 
and other learned men of later ages (g), who diſburſed great 
ſums in ſearching for, and importing ancient MSS. from the 
Levant: for it muſt be obſerved, that, though the treaſure ended 
at laſt in ſmoke, by the Teaments proving a ſpurious infignificant 
trifle, yet the biſhop's intentions were not the leſs laudable and 
glorious. To return, we are informed by Roger Bacon, that 
the biſhop did not venture to tranſlate till. the latter part of 
His: life G0. after de Baſin ing was returned from abroad. But for 


(a) See Mr. Ws Diſſert. II. p. cxvii. "Belles, the French language ſpoken 


here differed from the Pariſian. Chaucer, p. 2. 
(5) John Leland appeals for this to his Le Chateau > Amonrs. 
(e) Wood, Hiſt. and Antig. p- 82. | 3 
(d) Wood, -- 
(e) See below, anno 1238; and Rapin, p. 3 56. 


Y) Cardinal Pole ſent to Poland, at a great £40090 * role 8 book De ne. : 


b publica. Aſcham's Epiſt. lib. I. p. 99. 

(2 Pope Nicholas V. expended great ſums in ſending ſcholars into all parts to 
ſeek for MSS. Platina, p. 382. and promiſed a reward of 5000 ducats to him who 
ſhould bring him St. Matthew's Goſpel. in Hebrew. Seldenus, de Libris, P. 264. 


— 
. 


N fountain- head (a); and it appears evidently from the biſhop 8 
own works, that he could write fluently, and as a poet, in the 
language, and was, in fact, a perfect maſter of it (4). That he pro- 


(%) Roger Bacon in Wood, p. 82. anno 4. IE Wharton, Ys II. p. 


| 3452 * and below on _ be. A811 


the 4 
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the extent of the biſhop's ſkill in the Greek language L wuft 
beg leave to refer to the Appendix, N' X. 

In regard to philoſophy and theology, no queſtion can the 
made but that he purſued them with his uſual -ardour ayd 
diligence. © Theologos fere omnes,“ ſays Leland, ſpeaking of 
his Pariſian lucubrations, © exactiſime- evolvebat ; unde et ipſe 
c talis theologus factus, qualem vel do&a antiquitas ſurgentis 

„ Chriſtiane eccleſiæ pro ſuo agnoviſſet.“ Indeed it is thought, 
that Robert chiefly applied himſelf to the WT of e when 
at Paris (a). 
on the biſnop's return From: abroad, noon no connection 
at preſent with any other place, he repaired to his old mo- 
ther at Oxford (), where he immediately began to ſhine with 
uncommon luſtre, reading his lectures both in philoſophy and 
divinity, with univerſal applauſe. And che exalted character 
which he then acquired in the univerſity, and the noble figure 
he there made in all branches of literature both human and di- 5 
vine, was the ground of William de Vere, biſhop of Herefords, 
inviting him into his ſervice, and of that congratulatory letter 
which Giraldus Cambrenſis, no mean or incompetent judge of 
Groſſeteſte's abilities, wrote to that prelate, on occaſion of his 
taking into his family a perſon, fo.exquiſitely qualified to aſſiſt 
him, and wherein he adorns the profeſſor with the higheſt en- 
comiums (c). | | 

But it may be proper to ſpecify, in this place, the beiten | 
ſciences in which Robert more eminently excelled, as collectible 
from the teſtimonies of, authors, and the catalogue of his works. 
| They include the whole encyclopedia, logic, ethics, politics, 


+- 


(d) Appendix, Ne Xx. . | He 
(a) Pref. ad Libr. de Cell. Legal. p- 14. = 1 
(% Wood, p. 82. 

(c) Giraldus 8 18 is printed i in Mr. . A. S. . p 3445 


econo- 


( 


ecohoſtil (a), the various branches of natural philoſophy; - as 
the doctrine of the ſphere, of comets, the rainbow, the air, 


catoptrics, light, motion, together with arithmetic, geometry, 


muſic, and the learned languages, as preparative to thoſe and 
his other ſtudies ; to all which we may add, medicine (5) and 


eccleſiaſtical law (c), aſtronomy and metaphyſ ICS, -and, as the 


crown of all the reſt, theology and a r N n 


with the Scriptures: | e 


We have no evidence that Robert Was a Perternst upon any | 


inſtrument, but he wrote upon the ſubject of mufic (d), ant 


was extremely fond of it. He ſtationed a harper near his bed- 
chamber and ſtudy, to amuſe and ſolace him upon occaſion, 


A 


oo 


both for the exhilaration of his ſpirits, and as an excitement” to 
devotion. As I am enabled by Mr. Thomas Warton, a gentle- 
man of indefatigable curiofity and moſt extenſive literature, to 


produce the lines of Robert de Brunne, whence we are informed 


of theſe particulars, they are remitted into the Er (24; Tor 


the reader's amuſement and ſatis faction. 


84 4 
2 


(a) See Catalogue of his works, and below, annis 1240, 1241. >» 
(6) © Scjo enim,” ſays Giraldus in his Epiſtle, © quod, ejus opera, tam in ne- 


er gotiis veſtris yariis, et cauſarum deciſionibus, quam in corporis veſiri confir cn 
c ſanitatis et conſer vandæ curis, cum in horum peri fideliter præſtet, vobis dupli- 


ce citer fiet, immò multipliciter, pernecellarue” See pre, on this head, in the 


Appendiz, Ne HE 
(c) Giraldus fuggeſts, in the letter above-mentioned, that Robert would be aſk 


ful to the Biſhop of Hereford in determining cauſes, as being poſleſfed, confequetitly, a 


with a competent knowledge of eceleſiaſtical law; the canon and civil law were now 


making their appearance, and the biſhop was a retainer to them. See Brown, p. 
320. The letter there was written before 1239, and he preſſes to have the com- 
mon law altered by the canon, in reſpect of legitimating baſtards by marriage; 


but certainly he is wrong. See alfo p. 326. Civil law was prohibited anno 1279, 


by Honorius III. in order to make way for the canon.” Hurd, Dial. p. 223. See 


alſo p. 224. So that, though, we ſhould ſuppoſe Groſſeteſte was a canoni chiefly 
(but without excluding a knowledge of the common law, in which the clergy were 
generally well verſed. Ibid. p. 221. ) yet the civil law was in great credit, | Pe ? 375 s 
and he was by no means ignorant of it. 
(ad) See his works, under the head of Fh inedita. . 
(c u Ne SIDE: | | 
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Some of theſe branches of knowledge So were 
very abfiruſe, and at that time but little known; for the two 
learned friars, Roger Bacon and Thomas de Bungey, who were 


both of them eminent for the like reſearches into nature and 
natural things, did not flouriſh till our Prelate was gone off the 


ſtage (a). And it was on account of his diving ſo deeply into 
ſome curious ſubjects, into the cauſes of things and their effects, 
together with his reputed {kill in the mathematics (5), and his 
acquaintance with languages ſo rare and uncommon. as the Greek 
and Hebrew (c), that our academic was eſteemed. by the vulgar, 


and even by the ignorant monks, to be a magician (d). John 


Gower, the poet, calls him expreſly an aſtrologer (e), meaning 
by that term a perſon well-verſed in the planetary influences as 
cõntradiſtinguiſhed from an aſtronomer 3 and Conrad Geſner 
ſays, in his Bibliotheque, that Groſſeteſte actually wrote a book 


on aſtrology, and another on necromancy and ſorcery (). The 


latter is abſolutely falſe; and as to the former, by a/zro/ogy was 


Not meant the conſtructing of nativities, or determining the fates 


of kingdoms and empires by the poſitions of the ee bo- 


4 


WH Roger Bacon died anno 12923 and Thomas de 1 fouriſhed anno 1g. 
6 The mathematics are reckoned amongſt the arts of conjuration, in M. 1 
542. 

(c) © Tantà enim barbarie,” ſays Anthony à Wood, ** NOT RY erat 
« #tas illa, ut (veluti alicubi adnotavit Eraſmus) ſiquis Græcas calleret literas, ma- 


* giæ ſtatim ſuſpicionem ſubiret; quod fi Hebraicas intelligeret, nulla mora quin * 
e cacodæmonum confortio perageretur.” Wood, Hiſt. & Antiq. p. 82. „ 


(d, Wood, l. c. What is very extraordinary, the poet Virgil was eſteemed a con> 
jurer. Caxtch? s Mirrour, Part III. c. 13. Fabric. B. Lat. II. p. 230. 80 Pe- 
trarch, and many other great men who happened to be ſuperior to their contempo- 


raries in the arts and ſciences. See the work of Gabr. Nandæus on this lubjerts 


and note on Hudibras, vol. II. p. 401. 
(e) Gower, Confeſſ. Amantis, fol. Ixiiii. Boſton Burienf, in Pref. ad. Tangent 


'Biblioth. p. xxxvii. Knighton, col. 2436, who Jet, , means no more than 


aſtronomy. 
{ / ) Goetia, 


— 
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dies, as theſe authors ſuppoſe, commonly called neat aftrogy, 
but certain tracts of our prelate connected, as was thought; 
with aſtronomy, as De Generatione Stellarum, De Imprefi onitous 
Elementorum five Aeris, De Motu Superceleſtium, De Prognoftica= 
tione Temporum, &c. which may properly be called *Ag2ohoyia, 
though they do. not include planetary influences on the wills 
and actions of men. From the ſame: cauſe aroſe the ridi- 
culous ſtory of the Brazen Head, which ſome authors mention 
as made by him in his juvenile years by art magic, before he 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity. But certainly, as Mr. 
Wood well obſerves (a), © Groſteſto ſufficit ad ejuſmodi maculam 
6 eluendam, quod a viris et ſeculi ſui et ſubſequentium doctiſ- 
« fimis, pietatis ſimul et ſcientie nomine concelebratun; preter 
&« vindicias, quas illi hac in re ex profeſſo præſtitit Naudeus.” 
To which, however, I will add, that the biſhop has expreſſed a 
perfect abhorrenee of all ſuch diabolical practices in his articles 
of viſitation, where the . N 18, an Vertllkis eee in 
parochiis (O). 5 145 
Robert's reception into me ſervic ice of the biſhop. ot Hereford 
may ſeem to have been a very prqgaifing entrance into the ſcene 
to public life; but this prelat ho appears to have been 
mfirm when Giraldùs wrote to hin Groſſeteſte's favour, died 
A. D. 119900, by which incident all his fair proſpect from this 
quarter ended in a gloom. After the demiſe of his patron, Ro- 
bert ſeems to have returned to Oxford; for we find him conti- 
nuing his lectures and inſtitutes there many years after. And- 
as thy ee OE: Oxford- Was at "iris time | ene os the 
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dioeeſe of Lincoln, his reputation, which ſtill kept augmenting, : 


recommended him very. naturally to the knowledge and ac- 
quaintance of Hugh de Welles, biſſiop of that dioceſe, who 
made him ample reparation for the. loſs of his former friend, 


Biſhop: Hugh was conſecrated: anno 1209; and Richard de Bard- 


ney, whoſe authority I think we may rely upon in this cafe, | 
informs us, that Robert's firſt preferment was the prebend of 

Clifton founded in the church of Eincoln (a), which one has ; 
reaſon to believe was conferred upon him by this pretate. And 


whereas this biſhop confirmed all the donations and benefactions 


made to the priory of St. Andrew's at Northampton, the name 


of our Robert appears amongſt the witneſſes, but is placed laſt; 
Robert Groſtefte, without any addition (0, which would not 
have been done, had he been then archdeacon of Cheſter, as 
he was ſoon after. Biſhop. Welles was Robert's fteady- 8 
and perſevering patron, as will be ſeen in the ſequeh, and 


ſeems to have given him the firſt preferment that became va- 


cant after his eſtabliſhment in the ſee, which may be regarded 


« 


as an extraordinary mark of diſtinction, and _ mera 


to Groſſeteſtes memory. 8>þÞþ- - 

The biſhoprick of Coven ry, or cheſber, as it was then com- 
monly called (C), was vackfit: anno 1200, according to Mi 
Wharton (d), on the demiſe of. Geoffrey de Muſchanip, anno 


1208, and ſo continued till anno 1 5, When William de Corn ; 
hulle was conſecrated. So that as Robert occurs Long 5 


(a) Bardnoy: in Wharton, A. 8. IT. p. 333. Jmbere * ce we are inen 
Cliftona, meaning the prebendary of North Clifton, in the county of N A: | 


Dr. Willis, however, has him not in his liſt, p. 157. 
(b) Dugdale's Monaſticon, I. p. 681. 


* 


(c) Memoirs of Roger de Weſeham, p. 21. This was a puzzling affair with, | 


apc Hiſtory of Peterborough, p. 43- See on this head Gent. Mag. vol. * 


av Wharton, A. S. I. p. 436 ; and ſee Dr. Richardſon on Godwin, p-· 315. 
5 . 
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che archdeaconty of Cheſter, anno 1210 (a), he muſt 1 been 
promoted to that dignity by the guardian n of the ſpiritualities, 
eue varante. Arid this was a fingular hbaour, . not only in 
reſpect of the two! chapters, Coventry and Lichfield, but alſo 
of the dignity itſelf, which, being the firſt of the five archilea- 
conries of that large dioceſe (on account of the pre- eminence of 
the county gane of Chefter, as well as for other reaſons), 
was always filled, as is remarked by William Wzitlocke (95 

with great and learned men; and he vouclies this appointment 
of Robert Groffeteſte, as one proof of the obſervation, that of 
John Baſing as ſecortd, that of Richard Fitz-Ralph as a third, 


and ſo on. Robert, however, reſi oried* this preferment before 


anno: 1221 (Hef Rafph de Maidſtone held it), and probably 
in exchatige for the archdeacofy of Wilts in the dioceſe of Sa- 
lifbury, for we find him in e of this A. D. 1220, when | 
Rithard Poore fat in that ſee on | 


1 
1 ; 

: 
—_ 


60 Dr. wink, by Wine miſtake, ek hip was” e hs 1 TTY j 
| vol. I. p. 4225) Which cannot be, Ahe Was hen But ea. Iü Mr! Cold's cbpy 
of Le Neye's Faſti, in the hands of, Mr. Gough, 'T is meſtioned as are id eacon of 
Cheſter, 35 H. HI. 1488, and*a juſtice itinerant. In Madox's Formulare, p- 52. 
R. is archdeacon of Cſieſter anno 1192; but this ebulck not well be R. Gröſſeteſte, 
as he was then too young. Le Neve takes it to mean Rafplr de Maidſtone; but 
ibis cannot be right, becanſe he ſucceeded Grofleteſte, , It appears to me mas he 
was ſome perſon Har inter vened between archdeacon Hugh, 3 f lis, | 
and Robert Grofleteſte, thought his namè is not now{kiowh. See Des Wins I. C 
N Whitlocke, in Wharton, A. S. I. p- 987: Sce below. afino'r2g85) +1; 

Bur quæere as ro the patron; for that rĩ culous ſtory told by Richard de Bar- 

= ney of Groſſeteſte's going in one night's time, by art magic, from Saliſbury to 
Rome (ee our Appendix, Ne IV.) to officiate for the. biſhop, then exceeding 
old and infirm, ſeems to imply, though there be no truth in che legend, that the'hen 
biſhop· of Sarum was very aged and deerepit, which appetts' not to comport with 
Richard Poere, who was: tranflared from Saliſbury" to Dureſnie and far” at this 
latter place ꝙ years, Perhaps, therefore, Herbert *Poorej Richard's predeceſſor, 
migtit be Groflereſte's-patron: at Sarum; ſinee he ſat there from anno 1194 to 1217. 
And it is certain that we hear nothing of Humphrey, archdeacon of Wilts, and 
predeceſſor of Groſſeteſte, after the year 1213. More light is here wanting. How- 
cen if * was Patron, * was made archdeacon of Wilts before 121). 
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Our lights are ſo dim and imperfect, in regard, to the former 
part of our prelate's life, that it is impoſſible, at preſent, to ſtate 
the dates of his reſpective preferments with certainty and pre- 
ciſion. Of this we have one example here, it being very un- 
certain how long he held the archdeaconry of Wilts, though 
he had undoubtedly reſigned it before anno 1231, when S. is 
known to have enjoyed it (a). The ceſſion might paſs, to offer 
A conjecture, on his collation, to the archdeaconry of. Northamp- 
ton by his old patron Hugh de Welles. fl We find him in this 
Poſt anno 1221 (5); and 1 think it not improbable, that in that, 
or the preceding year, he relinquiſhed, the archdeaconry of 
Wilts for it. At this time, as I take it, he exchanged his pre- 
bend. of Clifton for the more valuable one of Empingham, 
founded in the church of Lincoln. It conſiſts of the impropria- 
tion of the rectory of Empingham in the county of Rutland, and 
the advowſon of the vicarage. This ſtall,” ” fays Dr. Willis, 
&« was anciently held and enjoyed for ſome time in commen- 
W- _ © dam(c) with the archdeaconry of Nortibampion; for 1 find, an- 
WW ' © 70 1221, that Robert Groftbead, the then archdeacon, by vir- 
| tue of his poſſeſſion of this prebend, that year preſented, a 
lf 4 clerk to the vicarage of _Empingham, &c. (4) The ſame au- 
| thor thinks Groſſeteſte reſigned this dignity anno 1231, For 
6“ find,” ſays he, John Houghton, archdeacon of Bedford, 
«© quitted that for this 1231 (e);“ and this, I ſuppoſe, may be 
true, Groſſeteſte being made archdeacon of Leiceſter; WRC. | 


N x 


| (a) Le Neve. | CC bl ee e ee 
(5) Willis, p. 109, 181. e 0D 
(c) Quære, Why this is ſaid? as i * far more e chin Bene ex- 
changed his former prebend of Clifton for it. And as to the (obſervation of Em- 
pingham being anciently annexed to the archdeaconry of Northampton, it PPE 


to me to amount to no more, than 14 two archdeacons * to W r 
(4) Willis, p. 181. 


(e) Idem, P+ 109. 
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preferment, however, he relinquiſhed in 4 very ſhort time(s). | 
Robert's colfation to this archdeaconry was a further mark of - 
Biſhop Welles's favour towards him, which indeed appears to 
Have been unabated till the very time of that prelate? s death, as 
if he had a preſentiment that Robert would be the perſon that 
would ſucceed him in his fee.” And, indeed, conſidering the 
ſimilarity of the biſhop's and Robert's notions concerning various 
matters of importance, relative to church affairs, ſome may in- 


dline to imagine that the biſhop. might poſſibly recommend 
him for his ſucceſſor to the dean and chapter of Lincoln; bur, 
however this may be, Robert ſays of him, c Cum ego ſim aller 
„e, non ſolùm quia ſucceſfi i in ejus loco, ſed quia ipſe, retri- 
&« buat ei Deus, oy Theater dileckionem me ſuo univerat cordi 


et animo, &.“ - 
Some time before the year 1 334 Robert proceeded” in de 
nity, being inveſted With the doctorate (2). . 

._ _ "FRE Franciſcan, | or Grey Friars, obtained a ſettlement at : 
Oxford anno 1224 (c), and Agnellus (4) Pifanus, | who was at 


the 1 5 7 of FRE 9 to that. POE * built A ſchool for the Ly 


(a) Wil p. 110, $a! Ia. He nz ect! this n Letand, Le | 
Neve, Willis, and Biſhop Tanner (who cites Dr. Thomas Gaſcoigne,): all atteſting -_ 
it, See alſo Brown, Faſcic. II. 17 397; 335, The reafon of this ceſlion will 2 7 | 
pear below, anno 1237 | | 

(2). Wood, Hiſt. & Antiq. p. TY berg it is 50 Abano bad built the 
Franciſcan School anno 1224, and that Robert then read lectures in it, being 
already a doctor of divinity. Some, it ſeems, have doubted whether Robert was 
a doctor of Oxford, but Mr. Hearne has' cleared this to nes See him on 
Annal. Dunſtap. p-. 299. N 

(c) Wood, p. 67. The Black Friars were e ſettled mere before anno 1221. Pref. 
to Tanner, Not. Mon. p. xxi. There were four principal orders of friars, Domi- 
nican, Franciſcan, Carmelite, and Auguſtine Friars, branched out afterwards, eſpe- | 
cially the ſecond, into certain ſubdivifions. _ We are'chiefly: concerned, i in this work, 
with the two firſt, whereof the Dominicans came to England anno 1221, and the 
Franciſcans anno 1224, if not before. John Tanner, Pref. to Notitia Mon. p. xxi. 

(4) Thomas Fee writes 3 e to Thomas Orterbourne, 
P- ci. | 
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reading of lectures (a). Robert was then a divine of ere 
note in the univerſity, and Agnellus prevalled with him to 
undertake the lectures, hoth in philoſophy. and divinity (), in 
his new erection. Robert had an high opinion of 'theſe friars, 
as well as of the Dominicans, or Friars Preachers, who being 
mendicants, and adhering then to the ſtrictneſs of their reſpective 
orders, though afterwards they departed from it in the moſt 
ſcandalous manner, had an appearance of great merit. And, 
indeed, many of both orders proved very con ſiderable men, the 
learning of the times flouriſhing in à great męaſure amongſt 
them for ſome years, and being almoſt monopolized by them. 
Groſſeteſte was the firſt lecturer in theſe ſchools; to him ſuc- 
ceeded one Peter, who was afterwards promoted to a biſhopric 
in Scotland; and his place was ſupplied, on the particular folli- 
Citation of Groſſeteſte, by Roger de Weſeham, a prime favourite 
of Groſſeteſte's, advanced firſt to the deanery joe Lincoln, and 
then tb the ſee of Lichfield and Coventry, by him. | 
Groſſeteſte being at this time doctor of divinity, Mr, Wood 
inſinuates, that he ſtoopeg from his dignity by condeſcending 
to the requeſt of a perſon ſo meanly learned as the deacon 
Agnellus Piſanus, and labouring in this manner in th& Franciſ- 
can ſchool (c). But, for my part, I have a very different idea 
of this matter, and fo had Robert Bacon, who, though he was 
a doctor of divinity and public profeſſor, or lecturer, yet thought 
it not beneath him, when old, to read in the ſchools of the 
Black | Friars for ſoypral EI (ao). The monks were-lagy and 


(a) See an dwple account of the. ſchools * the ſeveral monaſtic ann in LOW 
univerſitſes, in Biſhop Kennet's Par. Antiq. p. 2435 ſeg F 

(4) Leland in Tanner, Biplioth. 5. 750. { 1/945 gilt 

(c) Wood, p. 71. | e e 

4) Tanner, Biblioth, P.. 62» 
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ignorant, ſcarce ever preaching to the people (a); and as Robert 

ſaw the want and neceſſity of this important ſervice, and as the 
friars particularly profeſſed to devdte themſelves to the office, he 
certainly could not do better than to qualify them, in the beſt man- 
ner he was able, for the duty they intended to - diſcharge, 
For this reaſon he continued his lectures to the friars, and to 
all others that would attend, till he was made biſhop(5). For Ty 
I conceive, that the general place of his abode, as far as was 
_ conſiſtent with his duty of reſidence at the Ab wheteol BE 
he was a member, was the univerſity of Oxford. 7 

The profeſſor's lectures were extremely uſeful and beneficial : 
to the friars, both for the purpoſe of preaching and diſputation; D 
and not leſs ſo to many others, who, availing themſelves of 
| his inſtitutes, improved themſelves into eminent divines (c). 
Some friars profited ſo well by his inſtructions, that partly 


through their aſſiduity in preaching (d), and partly through the . 


laudable advances they made in all good literature, Robert be- 
came attached to them, and ſelected them for his particular 
favourites and confidants; as Adam de Mariſco, Joh. de Sandto 
Zgidio, 8c. ſo far is it from being true, that our biſhop. op- 
' poſed the friars, as is reported by John Fox (e). The ſubjects -- 
of his PER may be in part 3 Toon the dicla which 1 


(a) Mr. TRY Hiftory of Evgliſh . p. 288; M. Parker, p. ROY : 
( Unde [a cathedra ſcholarum fratrum minorumy et aſſumptus fuit ad cathe- ; 
dram prælatiæ. Annal. Lanercoſt. p. 342. 5 
(e) Mr. Wood particularly mentions friar Henry, brother of Albert provinciul 
of the order, and friar Vincent of Coventry. : 
(4) This talent, after the friars had degenerated n the purity of their 
firſt inſtitution, had a very malignant effect upon religion; for as the friars became 
he mere tools and emiſſiries of the papacy, they propagated all the corruptions of 
Popery in their ſermons, and at the ſame time abetted all the manœuvres and ma- 
chinations of that court for pillaging the peoples 


tO Martyr, I. p. 542. EN 2 ew 
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will be mentioned in the Catalogue of his Works. Theſe difa' 
are diſtinguiſhed from his ſermons, and are apparently ſhort 
comments on various topics of theology, and on. divers paſſages 
of Holy Scripture, whence Mr. Wharton and others very juſtly 
ſuppoſe them to have been his exerciſes in the ſchools(a). 
Biſhop Tanner informs us, that anno 1225, Robert was rec- 
tor of Albodeflegh in the archdeaconry of Nottingham; but as 1 
find no ſuch place in Nottinghamſhire, 1 imagine it muſt be 
the rectory now called 4/ley in the county and archdeaconry 
of Northampton, then in the. dioceſe of Lincoln (5). Robert 
was only a deacon when Hugh de Welles collated him to this 
benefice, though he was then doctor of divinity; but ſoon after 
he was intruſted with the care of ſouls, he became a candidate, 
no doubt, for the order of prieſthood, it appearing, from his 


own ſentiments in regard to this matter, and his proceedings 


with the clergy of his dioceſe after he was made biſhop (whom 
he compelled to take prieſt's orders (c), that he held it to be 
abſolutely neceſſary for the parochical incumbents to be inveſted 
with the prieſthood. 85 f 
Biſhop Tanner again puts a query, whether Robert was not 
rector of St. Margaret's, Leiceſter? and he quotes ſo good au- 
thority for it, as to incline one to believe it (d). I take the caſe 
to have been this; there is a prebend of this title in the church 
of Lincoln; and as the archdeacons are all prebendaries, Ro- 
bert probably enjoyed this prebend as archdeacon of Leiceſter. 
However, he certainly had a rectory with his Prebend (e), but 
reſigned it in the year 1232 (J). | | a 


(a) Wharton, 1 Sac. II. p. 346. See the Catalogue of the Biſhop 8 Works, | 
(6) The advowſon of Aſhley is now in private hands; but mige then be 1 in the 
ſee, or fall to the Biſhop by lapſe. 

(c) Appendix, N“ VI. art, 27. 

(a) Rot. Arch. Leyc. anno primo. 

(e) Brown, Faſcic. II. p. 354. 

OY) See below, anno 1234. 


While | 
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While Robert was archdeacon of Leiceſter, A. D. 1231, he 
had a conteſt with the abbat and convent of Redd. (a), who 
claimed an annual payment from him, which, as they alledged, 
they had received from him (), and before his time, and even 


time out of mind, by the hands of the rectors of Albodell (c). 


This the archdeacon denied, becauſe the rent in the latter days of 
his predeceſſor had been ſequeſtered by the ordinary, in order to 
force the convent to ſhew their title to it. The matter, however, 
was in a way of compromiſe, and a day was appointed for the 
meeting of their proctors at Saliſbury. But he afterwards peti- 
tioned his adverſaries to prolong the time to about Whitſunday, 
becauſe, as it was neceſſary for him to go abroad, he could not 
well return till that time; at leaſt, that they would poſtpone it 
tir within a day or two of the time fixed for trial ; but they re- 
fuſed. {on 
I: is not known « on What occaſion Robert was to travel at this 
time; but he deſigned to go ſoon after the Epiphany. 5 
A former meeting had been appointed at Durham, which, as 
Robert could not attend, the convent ſuggeſted that he might have 
named ſome day about Chriſtmas. He propoſed, at laſt, to refer 
the matter in difference to Richard Poore (d), biſhop of Durham; 
or, if they choſe any other method of treating, he would meet 
them at Durham, or nearer, now his voyage was deferred, if God 
ſpared life and health ©). How this bulizeſs ended we are not 


an tormed, 


(a) Reading in Berkſhire, The matter in Aitpute ſeems to be a eden from 4 | 
clerk of Albodell, claimed- by the convent ; which, Robert ſays, he was ſtrictly 
torbidden by the ordinary to pay, till the convent had made ak their right. e to it. 

() He could not have paid it long. | | | 

() Probably written ſhort for Albodelleflegh; i i. e. Aſhley. | 

(d) He had been his patron whilſt he ſat at W giving him the + achdeacone | 


of Wilts. © N : 
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The Jewk became inmates of this kingdom in the reign of | 
William the Conqueror, at the lateſt; and there ſeems to be ſome 
traces of their being here before that æra (a). Thenceforward, 
however, we find mention made of them, more or leſs, in every 

reign, till their general expulſion, in the reign of Edward Il. (5) 
King John, notwithſtanding the aſſurances given to this peo- 

ple at the beginning of his reign, and all the favour and indul- 
gence, privileges and immunities, which he granted them after- 
wards, laid a very heavy hand upon them. He invited them 
into the kingdom and careſſed them, with a deſign of enriching 
them, that upon occaſion he might empty their treaſures into 
his own coffers ; and this he did not fail to do (c). But now 
his ſon, Henry III. treated them with lenity and moderation. 
In his firſt year he ſet at liberty thoſe whom he found i in priſon, 


(a) Dr. Tovey, Ang. Judaica, p. 2. ſeqq. The evidence, however, adduced 
from the charter of WitglaT king of Mercia, in Ingulphus, is not admiſſible, that 
inſtrument being certainly ſpurious ; unleſs you will ſay, that, ſuppoſing it not ge- 
nuine, it may be received in regard to this point, as the forger of it would gerpalnly 
take care not to expoſe himſelf to a detection by ſuch a matter as this. 

(3) Dr. Tovey, indeed, could find nothing concerning them in the Jong reign of 
king Henry I. which he thinks ſtrange “; and endeayours to account for it from 
the paucity of our records in that age. He was perſuaded, however, notwithſtandin 
both the deficiency of the records, and the ſilence of the hiſtorians, that the Jews 
continued here during the king's whole reign +. And he is undoubtedly right in that 
notion; for-king John, in that ample charter of privileges which he granted to his 
people i in the ſecond year of his reign, and printed by Dr, Tovey himſelf +, refers 
expreſsly to the happy efrabliſoment of the Jews here 1 in the reign of his great-grand- 
father, or king Henry I. & 

(c) He not only perſecuted them often, but ee from them, at one time, 
60,000 marks. See alſo Burton's Antiquities of 8 p. 13 3. e 


1. 


* 46 What is ſomething furprizing, » we find not the leaft 2 mention of the Jews, during all this time, ei- 
mer in our records, or hiſtorians,” Tovey, p. 10. 

+ f. % p-. 11. | 

8 « Sciatis nos conceſſiſſe omnibus Judzis e & Normanniz, 3 & 3 15 reſi⸗ 
dentiam i in terra noſtra, & omnia illa de nobis tenenda que tenuerunt de rege Henrico, avo patris __ 
; & quod habeant omnes libertates, & conſuetudines ſuas, fcut eat . 
regis H. avi pairis naſtri, 5 & quietius & bemerebilins,” &c 


and 
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and i in his ſecond he iTued forth orders for their protection 
againſt, all perſons, particularly the croiſces, and the ſpiritual 
courts. Thus matters were carried at firſt, though not with 
equal e 1 8. Indeeq, Henry ON: ſeized their 
effects. 

The learned of this age 1 it 1 written in the word of 
God, that, before, the final conſummation of all things, the 
Jews were to be converted to the Chriſtian faith. Maſter Giſſfe- 
bert, a Frenchman perhaps, however a learned monk of Croy- 
land, attempted to convert them, in his ſermons at Cambridge, 
in the beginning of. the twelfth century, and actually prevailed 
with ſome to embrace the - Chriſtian faith (5). Theſe Jews, of 
whom there were a large number ſettled in the kingdom at this 
time, had ſometimes been forced to renounce their religion, and 
embrace Chriſtianity, in order to ſave their lives (e), as was the 
caſe of Benedict, in the riot which happened on the e day of the 
coronation of king Richard I. but ſuch involuntary compliances, 
as is the nature of force and compulſion when applied to the acts 
of the mind, generally terminated in relapſes, as that of Bene - 
dict did, who declared afterwards to the king, that what he had 
done was the effect of fear, and that he was till a Jew in his 
heart. It was time, therefore, for thoſe who had an eye towards 
the converſion of this people (d), to think of better motives than 
fear, and more rational methods than violence and ſeverity, for 
the obtaining of this deſireable end. And the preſumption 
wal that many might poſſibly be diſpoſed to fenen the re- 


(a) M. Piet pp. 5 o, bog, 723 747 778, 785, 831, 356. A 
(5 Petr. Bleſenſis, Contin. Hiſt. Ingulphi, p. 114. 
(c) This was the caſe of John Pfefferkorn. Epiſt. obſc. . p- 51. Indeed 8 

ve converts, if you will believe the author of that book, were very infinceres 
Vide p. 239. 7 
1822 It was part of the buſineſs afterwards of the Dominican friars. io o preach to 
this FO. Mr. Tanner's Fref. to, Oh Tanner 8 e p. TH MED 


wy | #2 1-DF Xx : Of 


ligion of their fathers upon reaſons of conſcience, and the force 
of conviction ; but that being poor (a), and ſure of being de- 
ſpiſed and mal-treated by the zealots of their own ſect, they 
dared nut venture to take ſuch a ſtep. It was therefore thought 
proper by the young king to make ſome competent proviſion for 
the encouragement and reception of ſuch willing proſelytes to 
the faith of Chriſt. And if, as it might happen, the eſtabliſn- 


ment of a public charity in their favour, ſhould draw ſome few 


to the outward profeſſion of our religion, from views merely 
lucrative, yet this was a far more valuable motive than fear or 
neceſſity; and the caſual abuſe of a charitable inſtitution, cal- 
culated in other reſpects for the effecting of much good to the 


ſouls of men, ought not by any means to obſtruct the carrying 


ſo laudable a deſign into execution. The Jews alſo, in theſe 
times, were eſteemed to be the king's property (5); and conſe- 
quently to be more immediately under his protection; a conſi- 


deration which would ee lead him to e at their 
cConverſion. 5 | 1535 


Thus, A. D. 1231, the king began a PRE 8 05 | 
intended for the ſupport of thoſe we who ſhould become 
Chriſtians, and the houſe was ſoon filled (a). The Jews had 


(a ) The Jews are commonly ſuppoſed to be a wealthy people, whence we have 
the proverb, as rich as a Few ; and, no doubt, there were formerly, as well as 
now, many rich people amongſt them. Tovey, p. 35. But the Jews, generally. - 
ſpeaking, were poor thea, as they are now; and the proverb took its riſe from the 
obſervation of ſome few of them thar were immenſely and eee 1 3 

(5) M. Paris, p. 902. by , 

(c) It was opened, I think, A. by: 1233, M. Paris, p. 393 · It is now the Rolls | 
on the Eaſt fide of Chancery-lane, and was intended for the reception of ſuch Jews 
as ſhould be converted to Chriſtianity. Ibid. And an annual penſion of 700 marks 
was iſſued out of the Exchequer, till ſuch time as the king could endow the foun- 


dation more amply. Edward I. gave the deodands all over England to the ſame uſe. 


There was a maſter, and two or three chaplains, with a church dedicated to the 


Virgin Mary, which is now the Rolls chapel. Madox, Hiſt. of Excheq. p. 259. 


(a) M. Faris, p. 393, 644. A. D: 1391; in the reign of Richard II. a Jew as bap- 
tized, and the king gave him two pence a a day for life. Stow, Chron. * 306. This 
Was after the expulſion of this Pops A D. 1377» Os 


other — 
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otherwiſe: great encouragement | to turn Chriſtians, for their bap- : 
tiſm was eſteemed a pardon for all former crimes. This houſe 
continued in being till the general expulſion of this * in the 
reign of Edward Il. when the number of converts would neceſſarily 
diminiſh; and accordingly, A. D. 1 377, on the miſbehaviour of 
the converts, as Sir H. Spelman writes (a), the maſterſhip o this 
houſe was annexed by patent to the maſter or keeper of the rolls 
in chancery (0. | 
One great matter in queſtion between Jews and Chriſtians, Was 
a right notion of the nature and end of the ceremonial law: 
Both parties were agreed in believing in Moſes, but they differed 
widely in the former point; the Jew contending, that the la- 
of ceremonies was aft independent ſcheme of religion, to be 
perfected by the Advent of a Meſſiah, and conſequently was to 
be of perpetual duration. The Chriſtian, on the contrary, aſ- 
ſerted, that the law was only of a preparatory nature, was con- 
nected with a ſabſequent revelation; and was to be regarded only 
as a ſchoolmaſter leading unto Chriſt, to whoſe purer, and 
more ſublime inſtitution, it had a manifeſt reference. | | 
As this was a grand ſubject of contention, and we have 
now remaining an excellent work of Groſſeteſte's de cęſſutione 
legalium, a performance, perhaps, the moſt valuable of all 
his productions, it may ſeem no improbable conjecture, 
that he wrote the book on this occaſion. We find other 


writers (c) of this, or the next age, engaged in the ſame 


ſubject, and bringing out books with the like title, whence 
ſome may imagine, that coming after our author, and enjoying 
the benefit of his labours, their volumes would be more full 


(a) Gloſſ. v. Domus Converſorum. | 

= Tanner, Notitia, p. 314. | 
(c) The Black 8 were ſeated in the Jewry at Ln for this paricular pur- 

poſe. Wood, p. 62. 


and 
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arid complete (a); but this is not always the caſe with later pro- 
ductions; and it is certain, that Groſſeteſte s work has ſurvived 
the injuries and depredations of time, whilſt theirs have been 
totally loſt. This tract is entirely polemical, and is evidently 
written againſt the Jews, though he names them not; he ſtates 
ſuch arguments as might be uſed, or had been uſed, by any 
writers, in favour of the permanency of the law, in the faireſt 
and moſt candid manner, and replies to them all with the ut- 
moſt temper and moderation; inſomuch that it were to be wiſhed 
our modern diſputants would follow the example of this great 
man, and would debate all points of W 2/9 with equal 
coolneſs and equanimity. | | 

The work here mentioned is not the only one, in ples | 
Groſſeteſte combated the Jews; for taking the teſtaments of 
the twelve patriarchs, in which ſuch evident teſtimony is given 
concerning our Saviour, to be genuine, he tranſlated them 
from Greek into Latin, for the conviction of the Jews (5). | 

King John was a perſon of no religion, was Carnely a 
Chriſtian in fhew, neither troubling himſelf whether he were 
one or not, nor caring for the ſentiments of others con- 
cerning him. He is ſaid to have offered his kingdom, in 
his diſtreſſes, to the king of Morocco, propoſing to turn Maho- 
metan himſelf, and to extirpate Chriſtianity here (c). Henry III. 
was in this reſpect far more conſtant and ſteady; he not only 
preſerved a fair appearance of religion ig himſelf, but alſo en- 
deavoured to over the growth and increaſe of Ipgaifen in 


* 


(a) The 1 copy of Groſſeteſte's work is not the . of his ; 
but for this, and other particulars concerning it, we refer to the catalogue of his wri- 
tings. 
(b) Ad majorem Judzorum confuſionem. M. Paris, p- 597. See 2 leider | 
account of this tranſlation hereafter ; as allo i in the N of his works. 5 

00 M. Varis, A. D. 13. | 
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His 1 and even, as in the caſe before , to win unbe- 
lievers unto his own profeſſion. | 5 
Robert was attacked with an acute fever tinfars All Saints, 
1232 (a), but ſoon recovered his health perfectly. He had 
then reſigned all his preferments but his prebend of Lincoln (), 
and thereupon tells his ſiſter F, who was a nun, and had writ- 
ten to enquire after his health, that he hoped ſhe would not be 
concerned for his taking ſuch a ſtep, or grieve, * Si ſpontanee 
« factus eſt pauperior, ut virtutibus fiat ditior; ſi mundo fit 
deſpectior, ut cœli civibus ſit acceptior; fi propter bonum obe- 
« dientice reliquit quædam temporalia; cum nulla virtus niſi per 
obedientiam mercatur cæœleſtia He goes on, and tells her, 
Abrenuntiat enim mundo vera religio, juxta vocem veritatis, 


* dicentis, [Luc. xiv. 33.] © niſi quis renunciaverit omnibus que 


© poſſidet, non poteſt eſſe meus diſcipulus ;” et ſicut ait heatus 
© Gregorius, © Pizz mentes hæc temporalia, et cum deſunt, non 
_ © quzerant, et graviter etiam cum afſunt, ferunt, quia per exteri- 
* orum curas a ſe exire pertimeſcunt (c).“ 5 
Robert had converſed ſo long with the friars, that he was 
caught with the ſpeciouſneſs of their goodly pretences ; preach- 
ing, and the vow of poverty, were captivating things with him; 
but yet his ſelf-denial, it ſeems, did not extend to total exinani- 
tion, for he thought proper to retain his canonry. One would 
think it probable, that, after this great change in the circum- 
ſtances of his affairs, he reſided altogether on his prebend, or 
at the cathedral ; and yer there is you reaſon for believing he 


(a) I can fix it to no earlier year, as * then had reſi one his Eee | | 

(55) That which he enjoyed to qualify him for the archdeaconry of Leiceſter; 
Quere, if it was not at 925 time that he had thoughts 8 Fug, a FT. See 
ad. an. 1245. 

(e) Faſcic. II. p. 310. 
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was much at Oxford (a). It appears from a paſſage in the re- 
giſter of Oliver Sutton, biſhop of Lincoln, cited by Mr. Wood, 
that Robert had been chancellor of that Univerſity by the title 
of Magi/lter Scholarium vel Scholarum (. The time of his filling 
this high literary poſt is not preciſely known (c), but'it ſeems 
to have been but juſt before his elevation to the ſee of Lin-, 
coln (q). And as he was nominated to the office by his conſtant 
friend biſhop de Welles (e), it muſt have been before NY 
1234, When the biſhop died. 

The king was at Oxford in SO I 234, and iſſued a re- 
markable mandate to the mayor and bailiffs for the expulſion 
of proſtitutes, and the concubines of clerks, who were to be or- 
dered to leave the village in eight days (). And if any ſhould 
either remain there after the time limited, or any freſh woman 
ſhould enter the place, that they ſhould be ſeized by order of 
the chancellor, or of Mr. Robert Groſſeteſte, or friar Robert Ba- 
con, and detained (g) till the king's further pleaſure ſhould be 
known (5). This ſhews that Groſſeteſte was not chancellor at the 
time, but only a leading perſonage in the Univerſity. 

We have now gone through Robert's preparatory ſtudies, and 
His previous preferments, in ſuch manner as we are able, ſo as 
to have brought him to the threſhold of the epiſcopate. But it 

\ ſhould be here noted, that, according to Richard of - Bardney, 'he 
Was a man much employed alſo in ſecular affairs, and even 
about the King” s buſineſs. He was his majeſty” s ſecretary, keeper 


(a) Thus the annals of Lanercoſt ay he was fetched to the ſee from the F ran- 
ciſcan ſchools. p. 342. ä 
(5) Wood, Hiſt. p. 141. Le Neve, p. 440. 
(c) Wood's Hiſt. vol. II. p. 389. Le Neve, p. 440. 
(a) In principio creationis ſuæ in Epiſcopum, TT p- 1 
(e) Wood, p. 141. 
(/) Kennett, Par. Ant. p. 217. | 
(g) In priora regis mittantur. f. leg. in priſona regis. 
(b) Donec rex aliud inde percipit. f. præceperit. 
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ſents him as paſſing his time chiefly at Oxford, and in his ſtu- 


of the privy ſeal, and a great man at court (a). But as we have 
no other evidence of all this; as M. Paris, in. particular, takes no 
notice of thefe great and honourable employments, but repre- 


dies, we can regard it only as poetical embelliſhment (3). In- 


| deed, I cannot diſcover that Robert was ever indebted to 227 lay- 
patron for advancement in any kind. 


Hugh de Welles died the 7th or 5th of February, A. D. 
1234-5, an incident which proved of great conſequence in the 


event to Groſſeteſte, his particular friend and favourite, ſince through 
the weight of his own perſonal merit, now univerſally acknows 
ledged, he was elected by the chapter of Lincoln, and the king 


with all facility conſented to their choice of him to be biſhop of 


the extenſive and opulent ſee of Lincoln (c). He was conſecrated 
| Ei 2” 00” 


(a) Dum floreret adhue ſtudiis ætate virili 
| ClEricus, ad Regis cogitur obſequia. 
Again, | 
| Regis amicus erat. 
In regis 2 prior inter regis amicos 
| | Efficitur—— 
Secretarius hic regi, cuſtoſqus ſigill 
Poſtea privati, regi jubente fuit. 
jus Conſilium, Dodtrinam rex veneratur. Ric. de ans, | 
(3) He is thought to have read at jon, A.D. 12 30. Mr. Wan Hiſt. of 
Eng. Poetr. Diſſert. II. p. cxlii. | : 
(c) In Lent, Le Neve. _ 
The ſteps and dates were theſe ; 


19 Henry III. February 13, he Congs d'Eſlire iſſued. 13 who likewiſe 


may be conſulted for the following dates. 
March 27, 12435, he was elected by the dean and chapter. Wharton de Epiſc. 


| Lond, and Aſav. p. 317. M. Paris, p. 409, M. Parker, p. 255- 


April 5 the king approved of the election, and ſent his letter to archbiſhop Ed- 
mund, who confirmed him. 

April 16 the temporalities were reſtored, and 

June 17, he was conſecrated along with Hugh, biſhop of St. Afaph. Le . 


and Willis ſay May 18, M. Paris bas June 3, Dr. Cave dne 10. Dr. Thomas 
ung cited by Wood, P- 106, fays circa Feſtum St. Albani, or June 223 
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at Reading, by Ardhbiſbop Edmund (a), in the abbey church. 
It was not uſual at this time for the Suffragan Biſhops of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury to be conſecrated any where but in the me- 
tropolitical church, and the convent of Canterbury interpoſed 
their claim accordingly upon this occaſion ; but conſented at laſt 
to let the ceremony proceed, leſt the labour and charges of the 
attendance ſhould be loſt, and upon condition that this caſe ſhould 
not be drawn into a precedent ; as likewiſe under a proteſtation, 
that they would never agree to any ſuch irregularity in future, The 
right, I apprehend, - was with the convent (5); but neverthe- 
leſs it had often been ſuperſeded before, as it was after this 
time, notwithſtanding all their precaution (c). | 1 
Before Robert was conſecrated, a certain monk preſented a 
deacon to him for inſtitution to a large cure. The party had 
not the 1 and contrary to canon was dreſſed in red, wore 


Annals of Lanercoſt St. Michael's Day; : but I follow Mr. Wharton, L 190, whs mer 
alia cites the Biſhop's Profeſſion of obedience, | 

February 2, 1235, he was enthroned. Le Neve _ Tanner; from Annals of 
Tewkeſbury. 

(a) The aſſiſting "i" RAE were, Joceline, biſhop of Bath and wks Robert, ; 
biſhop of Sarum ; Roger, biſhop of London ; Hugh, biſhop of Ely ; and Ralph, 
biſhop of Hereford. M. Paris, p. 409; Gaſcoigne in A. Wood, P. 106 3 37 8 8 
ton de Epiſc. Lond.; and Aſap. p. 317; M. Parker, p. 255. 

(5) Archbiſhop Edmund conſecrated William de Raley, biſhop. of Norwich, FR 
St. Paul's Church, London. Matth. Par. p. 515. But this was becauſe the chapter of 
Canterbury was under ſuſpenſion. For the ſame reaſon he confecrated Hugh de Patiſhull, 
biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield, at a priory in Surrey, p. 532. Peter de Eque- 

blanc was conſecrated at St. Paul's; but the monks of Canterbury entered their pro- 
teſt, p. 456. See Groſſeteſte's Letter to the archbiſhop on this ſubject, in Brown, 
p. 313, and Mr. Brown, p. 374. 

(e) Mr. Parker, p. 255. Richard de Wendover was conſecrated biſhop of Ro- 

cheſter, at St. Gregory's, Canterbury. Le Neve, p. 248. H. de Lexinton, 
| biſhop of Lincoln, was confecrated in the New Temple, London. Le Neve. 
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a ring, ond in. his whole habit and carriage reſembled a layman 

or a knight; to ſay nothing of his deficiency in literature. The 

biſhop elect confequently rejected him, but was blamed by many 

for being too ſevere; and Mr. Michael Beleth (a) wrote him a 
reproof on the occaſion. Robert took Michael's rebuke in good 

part, and in his anſwer amply juſtified himſelf to his friend for 

his conduct in this matter, grounding his defence on the 

young man's apparent non-compliance with the canons; and that, 

as he was immediately intended for the care of fouls, his correc- 
tion of him ought to be the more rigid and ſevere. The monk, 
however, and the deacon, were not ſatisfied, but continued their 8 
clamours; which Robert little valued (0 „ 
3 Was no ſooner warm on his ka, but he wrote to 7 
his holineſs, Gregory IX. and ſent him, what he calls, a nal  : > 
preſent; he wrote alſo to the Cardinals Giles and Thomaſſus (c), 2 
to beſpeak their favour; to Reimund, the Dominican, a per- 

ſon in high eſteem with his holineſs, if not his confeſſor (d); 

to Ernulf, the pope's pœnitentiary, and to J. de Ferentino, 

the chamberlain (e); for the purpoſe of intreating their aſſiſt- 

ance in expediting all his laudable buſineſs at the Court of Rome, 

bat reſpecting himſelf and his ſee 2 A taking into ee 


% 


(a) He officiated as king! 8 butler, at the king' 8 marriage. M. Paris, p- 421. 

O) Brown, Faſcic. II. p. 311. fy 
(c) Groſſeteſte gave Richard de Comet the prebend of St. Martin in his ca- : | 
thedral at the requeſt of this cardinal. Brown, P- 337- Willis, vol. I. 217, * 5 

(4) Vide Cave, p. 627. | 5 

8 Vide Chron. Petrib. p. 92; M. Paris, p. 214, 372, ubi male W | 
M. Parker, p. 236 ; et annot. Cave, p. 659; Le Neve, p. 217. He was 'arch- 
deacon of Norwich, and being a foreigner, was forced to fly for his life, A. D. 1232. 

The Biſhop kept a proctor conſtantly reſident at Rome. Brown, p. 335, 348; 
and was thought, A. D. 1238, to have great intereſt with the Pope and Cardinals, 9 
p. 346. He afterwards wrote to Ralph, cardinal deacon of St. e to gain «or On 
bis 8 p. 3483 and to Thomas, EO P- 3 = br DO EO 1 
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deration the vaſt extent of his ſee, he ſent to Jordan, general 
prior of the Dormnicans, to permit John de St. Giles (a), the 
friar, to reſide with him as an aſſiſtant; and to Helias, miniſter 
general of the Franciſcans, deſiring him to write to the friars at 
the court, to promote and further all matters of honeſt buſineſs 
there, and to let two or four friars of this order live with him, 
and become his aſſiſtants in like manner. It appears again, 
that, with the pope's conſent, two Dominicans were aſſigned to 
aſſiſt him in his paſtoral care; and he wrote to the prior pro- 
vincial of England, about 1242, to ſend him two without 
delay; complaining, at the ſame time, that it was no advantage 
to him to have their perſons ſo often changed, as new men could 
not be ſo expert in the buſineſs required of them, as thoſe who 
had more experience in it (G6). But what is moſt extraordinary; 
he preſſed pope Innocent at Lyons, anno 1245, to permit ſome - 
friars to be conſtantly aſſiſting to archbiſhop Boniface, who indeed 
wanted every mode of, aſſiſtance; and he thought it of ſo much 
conſequence, that he wrote to one of the cardinals to remind his 
holineſs of it, fearing. he would forget it (c). | 

One af the firſt Mings the biſhop turned his thoughts upon, 
after his inthronization, was writing a letter to his archdeacons, 
recommending it to them to reform certain abuſes, which had 
crept into the dioceſe (a), and, as he tells us himſelf, a viſitation of 


(a) He will be mentioned again in a future page. After the Sack of S. Dominic, 
about A. D. 1223, he became general of the order, and died ſoon after this N 
tion to Groſſeteſte. We find him as an author in Cave, Hiſt. Lib. p. 626. 

(b) © Ego, poſt meam in Epiſcopum creationem, conſideravis me. eſſe Epiſcopum et 
Paſtorem animarum ; et ideo neceſſe habere, ne ſanguis ovium in diſtricto 
judicio de manu mea requiratur, cum diligentia, ſicut diſponit et W ſcriptura, 
© oves mihi commiſſas viſitare.“ Wharton, A. S. p. 347. ; 

(c) Brown, p. 388. | | | 
0 Ibidem, p. 738. See abe, . . e 
5 „ 
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_ the various parts of the dioceſe. Andheuſually went for this purpoſe 
through the ſeveral archdeaconries and deaneries, requiring the 
clergy to appear before him at a fixed time and place; and ad- 
moniſhing the people likewiſe to attend, in order to have their 
children confirmed, to hear the word of God, and to make their. 
confeſſion (a). The biſhop himſelf uſually preached to the 
clergy, and ſome friar, Franciſcan or Dominican, lectured the 
people. Four friars were afterwards employed in hearing 
confeſſions, and injoining penance. After the children had 
been confirmed, that day, and the following, the biſhop and 
his clerks proceeded to make enquiries and correct abuſes. 
The power of hearing confeſſions indulged to tlie friars gave 
great offence to the ſecular clergy, who could not but regard it as 
an invaſion of their province, and a bare-faced encroachment 
their rights and privileges (5). It afterwards proved the ground 
of much odium, in reſpect of the friars themſelves, as by in- 
veſting them with an arbitrary and almoſt unlimited domibion 
over the ſecrets and conſciences, and even the purſes, of the 
people, it made them wanton and difſolute, and . chem 
at laſt into univerſal contempt. 
There is no furer way of learning the ſtate of religion ſl. 
us, at any given time, than by having recourſe to the articles of 
enquiry iſſued by our church governors in order to viſitation, 
when theſe can be had. And as it happens, the author of the 
Annals of Burton' has preſerved that body, conſiſting of 35 heads, 
which Roger de Weſeham, biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
gave outs. 12 525 for the uſe of his dioceſe 0. This pre- 


(a) 8 pbi Han See lf Kennet, p· 221. a 


b 
* 7 — * Burton. p. 317. There is another ſet of articles there, A-Doyn5, 


e both clergy and * and * to all Eugland. | 
late 


is; ITE EK L715 0. 


late is expreſsly ſaid to have made his viſitation, exemplo Roberti 
Grofſi-capitis Lincolnienſis Epiſcopi, whence it ſeems to; follow, 
that theſe epiſcopal viſitations were not very common with our 
prelates at this period (a); - and that biſhop Grofleteſte's arti- 
cles were in ſubſtance much the ſame with thoſe of Weſe⸗ 
ham (5). I have for this reaſon remitted Weſeham's enquiries 
into the Appendix (c), as alſo biſhop Groſſeteſte's conſtitutions 
or ſtatutes (a), which were probably drawn up on the ſame oc- 
caſion; and contribute much, as well as the articles, to give 

| light into the true ſtate of things at, this time. Here, without 
being too minute and particular (e), I ſhall enter a Rn 
obſervation or two reſpecting the articles. 

When the Court of Rome is once determined on a point, ſhe 
proſecutes it with vigour indefatigable. The celibacy of the 
clergy, projected before, was publicly and univerſally enjoined 
by a decree of archbiſhop Anſelm, anno 1102, and was en- 
forced afterwards by canon after canon; and even now, as. late 
as 1236, the non-conformity of the clergy, who were always ex- 
tremely loth to be driven into this hard and unnatural meaſure, - 
is made a ſubject of enquiry F). 80 that it ſeems 5 n 


(a) The biſhops of Lincoln bad been e from time e to r 
the religious houſes in the dioceſe, and to receive procurations from them on the o- 
caſion, loc. cit. but the parochial clergy had been left to the n and rural 

deans. Hence Groſſeteſte ſays, in reference to this matter, de inconſuetis, autem 
pauca, fi placet, benignius audiantur. | 

() Ibid, and I much queſtion, whether an epiſcopal viſitation of this kind had 
been made in any dioceſe before this; though the biſhops were accuſtomed to go to 
officiate at diſtant churches. Bede, p. 138. Stephens on N Ye 109, 285 · 

(c) Appendix, N* VI. 

(d) Appendix, N*V. N. 

(e) Some explanatory annotation will be on the text in the Ap . | 
() See Art. 6. as alſo 15. of Otto's Canons, 1237. Annal. , . LXXI. 

XCIV. Cave, p. 661. Our Appendix VI. art. 13. | 
of 
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of the clergy was not yet fully eſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding ali 
the violent efforts which had been made in its favour for more than 
a century. But this we need not wonder at, ſince it was in- 
deed the boldeſt and moſt deſperate attack that ever was made 
uponthe natural rights of mankind. I ſpeak here of the nat ure 
of the attempt; that a groundleſs and mere arbitrary injunction 
ſhould be expected to over- rule and annihilate mens innate affec- 


tions, and that the clergy, ſo large a body as they now were, 
were univerſally to be brought to receive it with tameneſs and 
ſubmiſſion (a). The drift and tendency of the proceeding, no doubt, 
was to draw all the wealth of the clergy from their relations 
and connections into the church (6). But behold now the fatal 
conſequence of depriving the clergy of their Chriſtina RT in 
this vigorous and compulſatory manner! i 

The church was overrun with a deluge of ideen PR 
nication, and adultery (c); and, what was then deemed a moſt ' 
aggravated crime, the as even PIs and nen the 
nunneries (4). _ 

Many vicarages 00 Nei been already ordainge by the dane bilden 
Hugh de Welles „„ 


(a) See below, 4 1246, when hy pope mae an attempt t to become heir to the: 
inteſtate clergy. | 

(5) Du Pm, 12th cent. p. x56. | 

(c) The celibacy of the clergy was fallen into zone cfimes PTD into 
the very corrupting of their principles, and making it a lefs fault to have en whores 
| abroad than one wife, or, as they call it, a concubine at home, which Sir Thomas 
More remembers to have been defended by a divine of his acquaintance. Knight, | 
Life of Colet, p. 113. | 
(d) Ath, b, vt 2550 14th articles: as alfo the 15th of Otto's canons: alſo our Ap- 

pendix, N I. Ar t. 14. 5 

(e) As to the origin of vicarages, &c. the reader may conſult, n dur | 
Appendix, Ne VII. 

(f) See Life of this prelate. | 

(g) His regiſter is chiefly filled with adieu, and ordinatiom of TT 
and ſee aa A. 1252: . 
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The 2 Sth article appears to point to his intention of doing; it Gery 
where; An vicariæ fint per epiſcopum taxatæ: for the ex- 


preſſion per epiſcopum taxalæ can relate to nothing elſe but en- 
dowing of the vicarages; ; for why, elſe, ſhould not the rectories 
be mentioned? It is true, the word 7axata, in the common 
and obvious ſenſe of it, ſignifies to rate to a tax or ribute (a); 


but at the ſame time it is alſo equivalent to ori or dotate, | 


and therefore here implies, © have the vicarages a permanent value 


© or annual income ſettled upon them by the authority of the di- 


© oceſan ?' This ſenſe the words Zaxare and taxatio will commodi- 
ouſly bear (4); and every one knows, that the dioceſan biſhop was the 
proper officer to fettle and adjuft the appointments of the perpetual 
vicars; in other words, to fix and aſcertain their endowments. | 

The biſhop is repreſented by M. Paris as favouring the vicars 
on theſe occaſions, and oppreſſing the monaſteries ; hence he 
ſays of him, © ut religioforum proventus mutilaret, et partes vi- 
© cariorum adaugeret (c), and informs us further, that in 1252 


he had applied to the pope for his particular mandate to pro- 
ceed in making thoſe permanent endowments, and obtained 


it (4); and, what is. extraordinary, that there was a clauſe 
of Non obfiante in the inſtrument, by which. his lordſhip * 


(a) Something will be faid in . Ne VIII. on the Ongin and MM 
of. Valores Beneficiorum (which indeed were begun before this time), though the 
word faxatæ here does not belong to them. 

() Du Freſne i interprets taxatio, by pretium, Aſtimatio; and the word is in "hat 
ſeaſe applied to vicarages, and in regard to their endowment, in Thorne's. Chro- 
nicle, col. 2088, 2089. See alſo M. Paris, p. 840; Annal. Burton. 1220. 
Willis, Survey of Cath. of St. Aſaph, p. 191. Orderic. Vit. p. 656, where it fig- 

nifies to ſettle, adjuſt, appoint. On an induction to a rectory it is ſaid, © Salva vi- 


* caria per dilectum filium magrum R. de Weſcham, archidüm Oran. in eadem 


© zaxata.” Reg. Grofleteſte, 12372. 
(ccc) M. Paris, p. 840. ; 1 e 
(4) V. p. 211. | pn Ss 1 N 


*. 
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empowered to take cognizance and act in this behalf, even in 
the exempt and privileged churches (a). And, according to that 
author, his regulations were guided more by his hatred to the 
monks, than by any real love he had for the vicars, which, I 


make no doubt, is a downright calumny; however, he con- 


cludes, that, under the ſanction of this mandate, multi religigſis 5 
damna intulit et gravamina; and yet one may venture to ſay, 
that the biſhop, in ſuch a buſineſs, would never tranſgreſs the 


rules of equity between the parties; he was too juſt in him- 
ſelf, and had no intereſt to ſerve; ; ſo that the damna and grava-: 
ina have no other foundation than his im ann 2 ene | 


ſufficient in the eye of Matthew. 5 

This viſitation, to judge from the biſhop! s own account of 17 
and the articles of enquiry /preyioully iſſued in order thereunto, 
was well calculated for obtaining the good ends propoſed, eſpe- 
cially at a time when eccleſiaſtical diſcipline was in full force. 
It was thought, however, to be very ſtrict and ſevere (5), and 


ſome of the clergy (for they are the perſons whom I underſtand 85 


by quidam in this caſe (c)) came to him on his n viſitation 
(by which it ſhould. ſeem, that he made thoſe parochial viſita- 
tions more than once (d)), and told him, as if they diſapproved 
of the proceeding, that it was new and unprecedented ;. to which 


| by returned anſwer, e new thing, which inſtructs, im- 


proves, and perfects a man, is a new bleſſing, &c. And his 
lordſhip was not ſenſible at that time that any material i incon- 
venience could accrue, either to clergy or laity, by means of ſuch 


viſitation. But afterwards in 1250 he conceived it might be 


converted into a \ grieynnce, , : He ys. that * from many 2181 


(a) M. Paris, p. . 

(b) Ibidem, p. pe. , 

(c) Wharton, A. S. II. p. 347. 
(A) M. r pp · 716, $825. 
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he then ſaw, he was well aſſured, that unleſs the Holy See 
would interpoſe and remedy the evil, his fucceffors, on pre- 
© tence of viſitation, would extort new and unuſual procurations, 
© to the great ſcandal and damage of the Goſpel of Chriſt (a).” His 
lordſhip had a thorough knowledge of mankind, and was well 
aware, that unleſs his ſucceſſors were as upright and diſintereſted 
as himſelf, which would not always happen, the clergy, as 

matters then ſtood, might be heavily burthened. What would 


_ excite his ſucceſſors to oppreſſion, he reckoned, was, unleſs they 
were abſolutely ſpiritually-minded, & love of filthy lucre, which 


might induce them to ſubſiſt and maintain themſelves by pro- 
curations, and ſo put the ordinary revenues of the biſhoprick in 
their pockets (5). It ſhould be obſerved, that theſe reflections 
occurred to his lordſhip in 1250, when he was ſtartled at the 
oppreſſi ve and violent proceedings of Boniface, archbiſhop of Gan- 
terbury (c). This prelate was not only a foreigner, but a perſon 
of no worth or learning, much fitter to follow the banner of 
| Mars, than that of the Holy Lamb. He had bent his mind on 

rai money, and for that purpoſe began a viſitation both in 

his dioceſe and province, propoſing to ſcrutinize the biſhops, 
abbots, clergy, and people, with no better view than that of 
extorting what” money he could from all. After he had well 
ſqueezed his own church of Canterbury, he proceeded to Lon- 
don, ſeizing the biſhop of Chicheſter's houſe for the place of his 
abode, without aſking leave (4), and exacting proviſions from 
the citizens. Fulk Bafſet then ſat in the ſee of e a mow 


G M0 Paris p 348. | | n 
(5) Ibidem. 

c) This primate received ine marks per ow when he viſited. M. Parker, 
283. See below, An. 1250. | 
(a) Richard de la Wiche, ho had been n cluefly by Baniface' s intereſt. 
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fon remarkable FE his piety and learning ; : but Boniface, having | 
no veneration for ſach deſpicable qualities, treated him moſt. 
_unworthily, and even infamouſly, and that in the moſt public . 
manner. This was the horrible example that ſtruck biſhop! | 
Groſſeteſte, and cauſed him to waver in, opinion, in reſpect of 
the expediency of viſitation, though he was always very mo- 
derate in his own. demands (a), But to finiſh this matter, and 
indeed it is a matter of importance; it might be alledged, that 
at this rate, if the prelates were to receive no procurations, 
they would be remiſs and negligent in this very effential branch 
of their function- The biſhop replied, that ſuch as viſited 
merely for the emoluments would either perform the buſineſs 
perfunctorily, attending only to the receipt of the money and 
the entertainment, or would become farmers of fins, by receiv- 
ing from offenders a ſum of-money, and leaving them, in con- 
fideration that, to continue in their evil courſes; and ſo he 
concludes, © By how much I, who am the biſhop of Lincoln, 
am more the paſtor of that flock. than the archbiſhop,, who, 
Las many think, is not the paſtor; by how much the arch- 
© biſhop has more to do in diſcharging his duty as archbiſhop, 
than I have in performing mine as biſhop; ſo much the more 
do the reafons given avail to ſhew, that his grace 8 not 
© to exact any unuſual procurations (30. a 
It is plain, from the Propoſitio Roberts. Grofthead de Vi tations” 
Diocęſis ſuæ (c), whence I write all this, that the · biſhop referred 
to the violence of archbiſhop- Boniface, committed in 12 50᷑—, 
| when he intended to viſit the dioceſe of Lincoln along with the 
other 2 8 of the wee 7 and 1 Thank, it ee Cleary dba 


(a) Brown, p. 338. 8 55 jen F }, 
(5) Sir H. Chauncey, Antiq. of Heres: p. CY F 
00 harms A. S. II. p. 347. | DE I i KT 

5 | N 5 3 
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the biſhop was now at Lyons, as he uſes the expreſſion, Br 
 facra ſedes, with a deſign of oppoſing the archbiſhop's inten- 
tion, and of obtaining an inhibition from his holineſs. And 
this good enſued from the biſhop's remonſtrance, that the bu- 
ſineſs of procurations was ſettled by a bull iſſued in 1252 (a), 
in the biſhop's life-time, and even directed to him along with 
two other prelates, which was called the ve Con/iitution (b), 
compelled by which the archbiſhop became far more moderate 
and reſerved in his demands. As to the merits of the cauſe, 
the biſhop, it. ſeems, was doubtful whether theſe viſitations 
might not do more harm than good, eſpecially in reſpect of the 
parochial clergy ; but, ſurely, a bare poſlibility of abuſe could 
be no valid objection to an inſtitution fraught in other reſpects, 
and in regard to other parties, with ſo much good. Biſhop de 
Weſeham did not eſteem it any, for he purſued the ſame track 
two years after, and probably before the bull abovementioned 
arrived here. However, biſhop Groſſeteſte's fears and appre- 
henſions were at length finally diſſi pated by the holy ſee, when 
Benedict XII. in the beginning of the 14th century converted 
the procurations into a payment of a certain ſum of money (c). * 
Another grievance, or matter of complaint, reſpecting the 


viſitations, was, that the laity were compelled to accuſe one 


another, upon oath, concerning vice and immorality. This, in- 
deed, was very hard and unreaſonable; and the king, by his 
reſcript, in 1246, actually forbad the laity of Hertfordſhire to 
attend our op, or his officers, for the purpoſe of ng | 


(a) * Burton, p. 319. M. Paris, p. 863; and in Additament. p · 188, 
Where biſhop Groſſeteſte is a party concerned. Annal. Dunſtap. p. 296, where it 
is ſaid the pope had a twentieth of the rectors for this bull. 

(6) Ibidem, p. 326. x 
(c) Sir H. Chauncey, Antiq. of Hee: p- 63. | 
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e oa: in bei or teſtamentary cauſes (a). 
We muſt aſcribe, his lordſhip's ſeverity; in this behalf, partly to 
a violent love of diſcipline,” and the ardency of his zeal for the 
promoting of virtue and goodneſs, an affection often ſubject, as 
is well known, to overflow, and to exceed the bounds of ſenfe 
and reaſon ; and partly to the general ſenſe of the biſhops of 
thoſe times concerning this matter; they claiming a right to 
ſuch a proceeding, and repreſenting it as a gane or an in- 
fringement of their power to be denied it (5). 

The biſhop had ever been a ſteady friend to Roger de weſe⸗ 
ham; and now, in 1236, which was as ſoon as he could poſſibly 
promote him, he collated him to the archdeaconry of Oxford, 
vacant by the death, as I think, of Adam de St. EdmonIſbury. 
This was a moſt honourable piece of preferment, as a place of 
eſpecial truſt and confidence, in regard of that influence and 
authority which the archdeacon of that title then had in the 
univerſity (c). It, accordingly, had generally been in the hands 
| of able and very conſiderable men; and, indeed, De Weſeham 

was one of the beſt. learned men of the age. He had ſtudied 
at Oxford, if not at Paris; and, being doctor of divinity, was 
importuned by biſhop Groſſeteſte, now that he was archdeacon, 
to read the public lectures in the ſchool of the Grey Friars 
founded by Agnellus Pifanus ; and, to oblige his friend and pa- 

tron, who had formerly been employed in the ſame ſervice „ 
he thought proper to comply with his requeſt, and might begin 
his ae in 1237, or in the W of the N 1238. 


(a) M. Paris, p 716. . 
(5) Ibidem, »f ee p · 300; or 1 8 Hiſt. of Hen. mi. p. 101, d. 75 
(c) Wood, Hiſt. and Antiq. of Oxford, pp. 60, 88, 93, 94. 4 
(d) This lecture was ſopported by the labours of ſome of the moſt confider- 
able men. of the 86. As to . Grolletolle, fee above. . = 4 
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Bat as we : ſball meet with the name of this great ſcholar again, on 
occaſion of his ſucceeding, 1239, to the deanery of Lincoln, 
and all other particulars concerning him, have been already 
_ - given in the memoirs of his life (a), we ſhall for the preſent 
diſmiſs him. 1 
' The biſhop, in 12 _ exlternind his Alten to the be 
and was very ſtrict with them and their governors; depoſing 
the abbots of Leiceſter, Ouſton (6), Torotona (c), Nutley, Bourne, 


Dorcheſter, Miſſenden; the priors of St. Frideſwide, Cold Nor- 


ton, Bradewel, and De la Land; 5 and placing new heads over 
thoſe houſes @).. : l 


(a) Memoirs of the Life of 3 de Welcham, 138 er 4t0. 
(5) Oſoltoſtona, Oſulveſton, Owſton, co. Leic. | 
(c) Thornton, or Torrington, co. Linc, 
(d) Annal. Dunſtap. p. 230, where the following words are attended with * 
| di ficulty ; Et Willielmus de Glovernia ſubſtitutus eſt apud Sanctam Frideſwidam ; 
* et W. de Wiltone apud Caldenorhoyere [L. Caldernortone]; qui ambo fuerunt 
canonici de Dunſtaple, et tunc pro infirm priori amoto in redditu triginta quingue 
* marcas,” where for pro infirm Mr. Hearne conjectures we ſhould read, perſolvimus ; 
and, conſequently, interprers the words in Italics of Richard de Morins, then prior 
of Dunſtaple, who died 1242. © Eodem anno [MCCXLI] quinto Idus Aprilis, 
- © mortuus eſt bona memoriz Ricardus de Morins, quondam prior de Dunſtaple, 


p. 2523 imagining, from the term guondam, that Richard had reſigned ſome time 


before his death, either voluntarily or upon compulſion; which by no means fol- 
lows, as quondar in theſe caſes means no more than late, and is ſo perpetually uſed 
in epita 

and ere refigning ; and yet there is not the leaſt hint given, that Richard 
was turned out, 1246. On the contrary, he was apparently in his poſt, 1242 ; 
for ſee the Annals, p. 252, where he makes a bargain that year. And in biſhop 
Grofleteſte's roll at Lincoln, the priory at Dunſtaple is expreſsly ſaid to-be vacant 
by the death of Richard in the 6th year of that prelate's pontificate, vacant then, 


and not before: for my part, I think the allowance of 35 marks is to be underſtood 


of all the diſplaced priors before mentioned, though I do not know the place is to 
be amended, unleſs we ſhould read pro infirmitate priori amoto, and ſome ſuch words 
as affignavit epiſcopus are omitted. The ſenſe then will be, that when the priors 
were removed on account of infirmity, and not for any crime, a proper and hand- 
ſome allowance was made them; and this indeed was always done. See Memoirs 
. of Roger de Weſeham, p· 435 and below, under the year 1239. 


* 


The 


Amoto, in the firſt paſſage above, muſt mean diſplaced by compulſion, ' 
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The biſhop was now in great danger of being embroiled with 


the king and his council, through the warmth of his zeal. His 


highneſs, 4 May, 1236, required Ranulph, the Benedictine 


abbot of Ramſey, in the. dioceſe of Lincoln, to. become one of 


his juſtices itinerant. for the counties of Bedford and Bucks. 
This was expreſsly contrary to the canons of the Church, which 
prohibited eccleſiaſtics (a), and much more monks and abbots, 


to engage in ſecular buſineſs of this nature; and, therefore, the 


biſhop, whoſe conſcience was very nice and delicate, was ap- 
prehenſive he might be ſubject to ſome degree of guilt by 
means of this irregularity,. if he did not uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours to prevent it. He wrote to Edmund archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, to requett. his interpoſition with the king, 


| in order to get the appointment of Ranulph revoked; and to aſk- 


his advice, in caſe the king will not do that, and the abbot 
ſhould perſiſt in his compliance, how he ought to act; for, ſays 


he, © if we do not oppoſe the thing, and prevent the abbot from 


© proceeding by eccleſiaſtical cenſure, we ſhall incur a curſe ; 
* and, if we do, the king and his people will probably ſeize on 
© our temporalities ; ; and as our oppoſition will be a new thing 
© in theſe parts, we may become a laughing-ſtock to the worldly- 
wife.“ At laſt, however, he ſeems to reſolve. to do his dar, 5 


let what would be the conſequence; Ma 


(a) Yet videos in this; reign, were often e irinerant. Wilkins fins tix. | 
p. 382. In archbiſhop Edmund's Canens, 1236, art. 1. Prieſts are declared io 
be ſuſpended if they had been Homicide, Adv 1 in cauſa ſanguinis, Erecu- 
* tores ſervorum in publicis adminiſtrationibus, Simoniaci, &c.* The words in Italie 
are omitted by Mr. Johnſon in his tranſlation; but I conceive, though it is but odly 
relle that thoſe are intended who had embarked in public ſecular (Canon 
See Canons 1 102, 11 38. Wilkins vol I. pp. 474, 477» 574. Johnſon ad C 
1195s. SE 1222. Our Sela "7 Ne VI. art. 16, 2 885 
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The advice the n gave was, that he ſhould be quiet, 
and let the matter reſt till a council was called (a). But this 
did not ſatisfy his lordſhip's ſcruples, eſpecially as the king 
threatened him, upon his oppoſition, as an enemy to his-crown 
and dignity ; ſo he wrote again to the archbiſhop, demand- 
ing a categorical anſwer to this queſtion, Whether -Ranulph 
would ſin in complying, or not? if not, it was a light matter, 
and might be tolerated ; but if there was fin in the caſe, as he 
was clearly of opinion there was, we cannot,” ſays he, without 
© involving ourſelves, permit him to fall into this ditch.” And 
this he preſſes ſtrongly upon the archbiſhop, and eſpecially from 
the ſolemn promiſe made by biſhops at their conſecration, -* that 
© they would receive, teach, and obſerve, the orthodox traditions 

of the Fathers, and the decretal conſtitution of the Holy See.“ 
The biſhop, in his ſecond letter, moved another queſtion, about 
clerks being required to plead in lay-courts concerning perſonal 
actions, or any other matter but merely lay-fees, which he 
thought was derogatory of the liberties of the Church, as 
| indeed it was, according to the notions of Thomas à Becket. To 
this doubt he accordingly expects a peremptory anſwer from his 
Grace, inſiſting, that clerks, by this ſubmiffion, incurred the 
crime of diſobedience, and of violating the liberties of the Church, 
according to the canons ; and therefore, that the 2888 cannot 
ſafely ſuffer them to do this. 

The archbiſhop did nothing towards quieting the Ln; con- 
ſcience in the matter firſt above- mentioned; and ſo when a like caſe 
happened in regard to Richard, abbot of Croyland, A. 1239, 
the biſhop wrote to Otto, the le gate, to requeſt nnn in 


- 


„ The archbiſhop held a council this year, and made ſome conſtrrions, but 
nothing occurs in them concerning. theſe matters. 


putting 
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putting "3 ſtop to the irregularity (a). And, when afterwards 
the king ſolicited the biſhop to inſtitute Robert de Paſſelewe one 
of his clerks, and at the time juſticiary of the foreſt, who was 


preſented to the church of St. Peter in Northampton, he refuſed _ 


to gratify him, ſaying, Regia poteſtas ſacerdotio juvativa 


| «© nullo modo in curl conſtitutos paſtorali ſecularibus poteſt ne- 


© gotiis implicare, and that, for his part, he ſhould ever en- 


deavour, ut ſpiritualia tractentur ab eccleſiaſticis et ſpirituali- 


bus; ſecularia vero a ſecularibus, utpore militaria a mili- 
„ tibus.“ He had been aſperſed, however, upon this head, by 


_ ſome perſons about the king, who had told his highneſs, that 


he wanted to ſow difſention between the regality and the prieſt- 
hood (5); and indeed it appears that the king was offended with 


his conduct, whereupon he begged of his highneſs to forgive 


the offence committed, at leaſt until he ſhould explain himſelf 


| in their next conference together (c). As to the archbiſhop, he : 


was a perſon of ſome worth and learning, and was afterwards a 


canonized ſaint (a, though he came into his ſee moſt irregularly, 


and uncanonically, and in the caſe above-ſtated did but ſhuffle 


and temporize. He was a perſon, however, on the whole, in- 
finitely more reſpectable than his ſucceſſor Boniface, or his con- 
ſtituent, Gregory IX. though one is at a loſs to imagine, how. 
a man, who ſo apparently broke through the eſtabliſhed rules 
and laws of his country, by accepting his ſee on the mere arbi- 


trary Appointment of the pope, and againſt the conſent of the 
lega W the convent of Canterbury, to ſay nothing of the 


(a) Brown, p. 362. 


(6) Ib. p. 393, 395... 
(c) Ib. p. 394. This buſineſs of Paſſclewe: occaſioned the biſhop ach fur- 


ther trouble, as Paſſelewe applicd to the CAN and obtained a mandate for 


his inſtirution, p. 394. 
N M. 3 p 366. 


, 


in 1240, the legate demanded a fifth, as a ſubſidy from the 
clergy to his holineſs, Edmund was the firſt that yielded, and 
actually paid down 800 marks, and this for the ſake of curry- 


with the king, for which all the lands of the ſaid Gilbert Baſſet 
their caſtles and houſes demolifhed, by the power of Richard earl 


revenge thoſe injuries, took with him a tumultuous mob, and 


8 THE LIFE or 


ſuffragans, ſhould ever be deemed and honoured as a ſaint, He 
had a long and ſcandalous quarrel with his convent ; and when, 


ing favour with the pope, and prevailing over the convent (a). 

Richard Syward, or Sward, a knight of the biſhop's dioceſe, 
joining with Gilbert Baſſet, and other great men, took part, it 
ſeems, in 1233, with Richard Earl Mare/chall in his contentions 


and Richard Syward within this ſame year were waſted, and 
of Cornwall. Upon which, about Chri/#mas, Richard Syward, to 


deſtroyed ſeveral manors of the ſaid earl of Cornwall in theſe 
parts, among which the manor of Ambroſden did probably 
then ſuffer; which ſo far provoked the earl, that though in the 
following year, on the death of Richard Earl Mare/chall, all his 
abettors were reſtored to the king's favour, yet the ſaid Richard 
Syward, to decline the anger of the ſaid earl, was obliged to 
retire into Scotland, and there wait till a peace ſhould be made 
for him (5). He was a man of conſequence (c), and I think 
had been baniſhed by the king (4). However, he was after- 
wards impriſoned, and in 1226 took the croſs. at the hand of the 
biſhop, who appears to have had a good opinion of the Cru- 
ſades (e), notwithſtanding all the preceding ill- ſtarred attempts 
for the recovery of the Holy Land. The Croiſees were un- 


(q) M. Paris, pp. 484, 126. 527. 
(5) Kennet, Par. Ant. p. 212. 
(c) M. Paris, pp. 404, 443. Kennet, p. 232. 
(4) Ibidem, p. 427. 
(e) Bropn, PP+ 330, 3 39. See Poon, under the year mY 


der 
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der the protection of St. Peter and the pope; and the prelates 


were ordered, upon pain, to defend them, and to proceed | 


againſt offenders by eccleſiaſtical cenſures ; and Syward being in 
priſon, the biſhop both wrote to the king, and ſent the abbot 
of Dorcheſter to him, to get him releaſed, _ 

About this time the prior of Kyme in Lincolnſhire. was de- 
poſed, and the biſhop appointed a ſucceſſor by his own proper 
authority, and without conſulting the patron, This was re- 
ſented by the patron Philip de Kyme (a), who thought it inju- 
rious to the right of his patronage}. and his lordſhip wrote him 
a letter to mollify him, putting his procceding . upon this foot : 


| * that he had acted by the direction of the council; had no 


© intention of depriving him of his juſt right; that there 
was no hardſhip in the caſe, an inſufficient or improper per- 
* ſon being only diſplaced to make room for a better man; 
© and as to the neglect of not conſulting the patron, that this 
© was not uſual in ſuch caſes, even the king not being ad- 
© viſed with in reſpect of houſes belonging to the royal pa- 
© tronage. > Laſtly, that the ſubſtitute was a worthy man, who 
did not ſeek for the preterment, but had been compelled to 
© accept it (5). Sh | 
In capitular elections, patrons, or advocates of. religious 
| houſes, were very little concerned in a religious way, though 


they would often be interfering (c), ſo that, in ſtrictneſs, this 


baron was not at all injured. As to the biſhop, he was always 
very ſtrict in aſſerting and maintaining his own juſt Tights, and | 
perfectly nenen — but was far from aiming at Vw 


a) This MD TR was now at wi head of the family, died i in 1242. See a an 
account of the family in Dugdale's Baronage, vol. I. p. 620. | 7 
(6b) Brown, p. 330. | 
(e) See Mr. Antiq. of Pn p. 83. e „ 
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power, or invading the rights of others. There are caſes on 


his roll (a), where, on quathing elections for ſome irregularities, . 


he collated the very perſons who had been choſen by the chap- 
ter, or convent; which clearly evinces, that his lordſhip was not 
graiping, or greedy after devolutions ; and it is plain to de- 


muatrative, that in the preſent inſtance his lordſhip had: no 


intereſt to ſerve, the new prior having never ſolicited the ap- 
pointment, but with reluctance accepted it. To be ſhort, the 


biſhop proceeded no further here than his epiſcopal authority, 
the known rules of the Lex Dioce/ana, as it is ſometimes called, 


would juſtify him, and allow him to do (5). | 
Archbiſhop Edmund became a ſaint ſoon after his death, which 
happened in 1242; for Nicholas Farnham, biithop of Durham, 
founding the hoſpital at Gateſhead about the year 1247, 
adopted him for the patron (c). St. Antony of Padua was ca- 


nonized one year after his death (d); and Becket, who was 


murdered 29 December, 1171, was conſtituted a faint, 14 In- 


nocent III. 1172 (e). 


(a) Mr. 8 infinuates (Pref. ad Annal. Dunſtap. p. 4. that Groſſeteſte's 
Roll was either loſt, or the fight and uſe of it refuſed ; but neither of theſe is the 
caſe, The Roll is All extant, and, whatever might be objected when Mr. Hearne's 
friend wanted to inſpect it, Mr. John Fardell, the preſent worthy chapter clerk, is 
always ready to oblige any gentleman with che uſe of it. Biſhop Kennet made great 
uſe both of Hugh de Wells' and Grofieteſte's Rolls, as appears from the margin of - 
his own copy of his Parachial Antiquities in the poſſeſſion of Richard Gough, elq. 
where are many tranſcripts trom both. | 

(% The biſhop calls him Parochianum meum, probably of Ox fordſhire. Kennet, 
Par. Ant. Þ. 212. 

(c) Mr. Allan, Collect. Dunelm. p. 427, alibi ; and ſo biſhop Tanner, Notiria, 
p- 115; but it muſt be contefled, that otter inſtruments,. equally authentic, on it 
to Edmund the king. 

(4) Newcourt, Repert. vol. I. p. 282. 

(e) Bullarium, vol. I. p. 62. 
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About this time (a), his lordſhip was deſirous of viſiting the 
cathedral of Lincoln, the prebendal churches, and the churches 
of the common eſtate (5), as he had done the reſt of the dioceſe ; : 
and this, no doubt, he was impowered to do, though he ac- 
knowledges it was a new thing (c), of common right (4); but 
when he attempted to put his deſign in execution, the dean 
(William de Tournay (e)) and the canons obſtinately withſtood 
him, and refuſed to receive him as their viſitor. This oppoft- 
tion laid the foundation of a long and unhappy rupture between 
the biſhop and the members of his own church, which occa- 


ſioned the ſuſpenſion and deprivation of the dean in 1239, on 
account of his nnn, and was not 8 3 till 


1245. | 
The firſt appeal of the dean and chapter was to the arch- 


| biſhop of Canterbury V, who either declined iaterfering, or 
did nothing effectual, as N from the Progrefe of the bu- 
ſineſs. | | . 


(a) Annals of Dunſtaple, p. 239, and M. | Paris, p- 485, ſeem to ay 72393 
but though theſe authors mention the quarrel for the firſt time in that year, yet it 
appears to me to have commenced before. Chron, Petrib. p. 107, places the fall 
of part of the cathedral in 1237 ; and the annaliſt agrees the accident happened 
when the biſhop firſt differed with the chapter; and it is natural to think the biſhop 
would proceed to the cathedral ſoon after vifiring the dioceſe. | 
(6) What other matters were in diſpute, may be feen in the Appendix, N* IX. 
and in the pope's deciſion below, A. 1245. In the mean time ſee Tn p. 357+ 
(ce) ok P. 359. 

(d) He was empowered too by the pope; Bow pp · 357, 3 58, 359, and the 
chapter had no bull of exemption, p. 357. Ir 

(e) He was inſtalled 1223. He is alſo written de Thornaco. Willis, p. 34- 
Torney, Thorney, p. 100. He was made the firſt archdeacon of Stowe, A. 1213, 
then archdeacon of Lincoln, A. 1218; and laſtly was elected dean. He was a 
perſon of good account, and did not want ſpirit. He founded a chantry for one 
chaplain at St. Mary's altar in the cathedral, valued, at the Diſſolution, Al. 38. 6d. 
ber annum. Willis, pp» 34, 100. | 


Annal. Dunſtap. p. 239. : 
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Otto, the legate, being in England at the time, was willing 
to try to reconcile the contending parties, and the biſhop was 
deſirous he ſhould attempt it, but without effect (a). The dean 
and chapter on their parts tried to procure at Rome letters to 
certain delegates, unfavourable to the biſhop's cauſe, to inhibit 
him from proceeding, in order to protract the ſuit, and to prevent 
his deſign of viſiting them from ever taking place (5): whereas 
the biſhop all along declared the purity of his intention in the 
affair, averring, Quantum enim nos ſecundum modicitatem 
noſtram dijudicare poſſumus, nihil in eos [the dean and chap- 
© ter] vel eorum ſubditos exercere contendimus, niſi quod /e- 
© cundum jus divinum et canonicum ad epiſcopale ſpectat officium, 

© quodgue a ſede ApoNtolica in fulcimentum quris conimunis et or- 
© dinariz poteſtatis nobis ſpecialiter eſt conceſſum et indulium, be” 

© guod omittere non poſſumus ab/que di crimine animarum (c) ;' pro- 
teſting at the ſame time, that if, through weakneſs and igno- 
Trance, he had done any thing not ſtrictly canonical, he was 
willing to recall it upon better information, to correct his miſ- | 
take, and to make ſatisfaction. - This he ſaid, he had often told 
the dean and chapter, both in writing and by word of mouth, and 
had deſired them in friendſhip to ſhew him his miſtakes (a), 
in order to his rectifying them, but this they never would do, 
nor even return an anſwer to the e he had e to 
them in writing (e). -- - 

The biſhop afterwards ſuſpended William FE m the 
dean, precentor, and William de Benningworth, ſub- dean 
of Linus for contumacy, in not revoking their mandate to 


(a) Brown, p. 141. 
(6) Ibidem. | 
(c) Ibidem, p. 358, and ſee p. 360. 


(4) Ibidem, p. 350. 
(e) See the letter in Brown, p. 3 52. 


[ 


— 
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the vicars and chaplains of the prebendal churches, &c. not to 
obey the biſhop when he propoſed vißting them. This ſen- 
tenpe, however, was ſoon relaxed; for on September 7 he noti- 
fied to the dean and chapter his intention of viſiting them on "Is 
certain day in October following. He began accordingly, ſoon 

ter the 8th of September, to viſit ſome prebends; but the pre- 
bendaries being all aſſembled by the dean and chapter, October 
8, in the chapter-houſe, and a conſultation had the Sunday fol- 
lowing in the church, they obtained leave from the people (a) 
to go to Rome; and ſo, making their appeals, the dean, pre- 
centor, chancellor, treaſurer (5), and many other canons, ſet 
forward on their journey, after ſending letters and meſſengers 
to all the cathedrals in England which conſiſted of canons (c)) 
and thoſe bodies all combined with them, as likewiſe did the 
people in general; ſo that this was now become a very public 
affair, and the biſhop was calumniated as an oppreſſor and ma- 


lefactor. His lordſhip, however, went to the cathedral on the 5 5 


day appointed, but found neither canon, vicar, or any other 


miniſter of the GPCR OY _ 155 N ne ene, 9 


themſelves. 

November 3, his lordſhip was 0 150 in Lend and the dean 
and canons, Cho were now on their journey to e hearing 
of it, waited for him there, in order, as they ſaid, to treat of 
peace and reconciliation; and many other of the canons repaired 
to them. The biſhop now had a ſerious deliberation with him- 
ſelf and His own conſcience how to act, whether to proceed to 
extremity, by ſuſ pending ang, eee dome of the 6 


(a) Aiming, by this, at eiter, e 188 4 
(5) Walter de St. Edmundſbury. | 
(c) The dean and canons of Saliſbury intereſted chemſelyes 0 far « as to write to 
our biſhop 2 it. 9 p. 378. | „ 
8 12 I a $403 S177 — 2 : F343 $ "canons, : 
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' canons, or whether he ſhould pay regard to certain ork con- 
fiderations of ſome weight, public and general clamour, obloquy, 
and the like (a). At laſt, however, he hit upon a middle way, and 
therein had the concurrence of his friends, which was, to get 
the matter referred, for a final deciſion, to the judgement and 
authority of Otto the legate, or of his holineſs the pope (5). 
The adverſe party would not agree to either of theſe pro- 
poſals ; but conſented, nevertheleſs, at length, that the matter 
in queſtion ſhonld be ſubmitted to the examination of Walter de 
Cantilupe, biſhop of Worceſter, and the archdeacons of Wor- 
ceſter (c) and Sudbury (d), for them to determine the buſineſs 
abſolutely, if the parties thought proper; or to tranſmit the 
ftate of the caſe to the pope, to whom, as the biſhop obſerves, 
he could have recourſe in the laſt inſtance (e). The biſhop: wrote 
accordingly to the pope for his aſſent to this propoſal (f) ; and 
he notified it to Otto in another letter, ſending him a copy: of 
the propoſals, and requeſting his opinion on the ſtep he had 
taken, which he feared might give offence to the pope, ws had 

actually authoriſed him to make the viſitation (g). | it 
If the arbitrators did not proceed canonically, both nee 
were to be at liberty to appeal to his holineſs, and in the mean 
time both viſitors @) were to ceaſe . Nut. 1 it is 


15 See his obſervations on Fr thoſe ſteps in 3 p. 3 59, 

5) The biſhop was upon exceeding good terms with Gregory Ix. and conſe- 
quently with Otto his legate à latere. Of the laſt he always ſpeaks very Teſpedt- 
fully, and even affectionately, in bis letters to him; but towards the end of Otto's 

miniſtry here, the biſhop ſeems to have loſt much of bis favour, Brown, p. 380. 

(c) William Scot or Stichill, a man of a reſpectable character, M. Paris, p. 332. 
(2 ) Mr. Alan de Beccles. Annal. 3 P. 3 239. M. e p. 536. 8 
* 5 


(e) Brown, p. 359, ſeq. 


1 


Cf). Ibidem, p. es. MF 1 7 475 85 
( The canons reckoned the dean was their mow and A viſitor. 
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obſerved, was prejudicial th the canons, becauſe the biſhop never 
had viſited, ant he that had never begun could not be ſaid to 
ceaſe, no more than Diogenes could be ſaid to loſe his horns, 


when he never had any; whereas the Dean, in whoſe behalf 


the canons were ſtruggling, by being obliged to deſiſt, was ac- 


tually deprived of the poſſeſſion of his right, at leaſt for a time, 


whence, the murmuring increaſing, much ſcandal aroſe. Thus 
the arbitration came to nothing (a), and the litigation proceeded 


with paſſion and rancour; the canons not ſuffering: the biſhop to 


enter the Chapter Houſe, nor to hold any viſitation, repenting 
grievouſly that ever they had elected a biſhiop of ſo low an extrac- 
tion; this they declared publicly, and even in his preſence. | 
The event was, that the conteſt growing hot, and Heavy expences 
being incurred on both ſides, an appeal was made to tlie pope; Odo 
de Kilkenny, an advocate, and one of the CORY Vena US proc: 
tor appointed by the chapter (0. l I” 
It is very clear that Matthew Paris in this relation attbgitties fa⸗ 


vours the part of the canons; and indeed he uſes a very harffi : 


expreſſion concerning the bifkiop, on his entrance uporr the ſubs 
jet. 4 Lincolnienſis quoque epiſcopus, religioſorum'in fit dioceff, 
0 * faclus Nt malleus et immanis Perſerutor, nimirum in ſuos cationicos 
© propriz eccleſiæ cathedralis, qui eundem-creavertint, ififurgens. 
He accordingly reports the following miracle or prodigy, as a di- 
vine atteſtation in favour of the canons-. As one of athem 
was preaching to the People in the botly of that moſt noble 
fabric, the charth' of Eincoln, atid juſtifying the proceedings of 
the chapter, he made ON e unt _ eren ö 
(a) Annal. Dunſtap. p. 2 1 | 
(5) M. Paris, p. 485. 249 Weſtm.. p. 268. The biſhop 1 wrote a letter to the 
dean and chavein k on this, occaſion, Brown, p. 350, deſiring them to tell him his 


* For the — Brown, p. 357. muy 
: "TY 7 | | of 
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of the biſhop, ſaying, FI Should not ſpeak, the very /lones 
would cry out; at which words a good part of the church fell 
down, viz. the ſtone work of the New Tower (a), bruiſing 17 
thoſe that were underneath, and by this fall, the whole fabric 
of the church was ſhaken, and much damaged; but the biſhop, 


he adds, ſtill proſecuted his cauſe with vigour (3). Matthew, 
vou obſer ve, is ſafficiently virulent on the occaſion, but 


4 quærens illidere dentem 
Offendit ſolido.— _ Hor. 


| Part of the church, it is was, did fall, 1 three 1 
were killed; this was the wall near the choir behind the dean's 
ſtall (c), whereupon the ſervice was performed before the great 
altar, until ſuch time as the pillars and arches on all ſides were 
ſufficiently repaired and ſtrengthened (d). But the accident is 
very naturally accounted for by John abbat of Peterborough, 
who tells us it happened propter artiſicii inſolentiam (e), by reaſon 
of the Sngwarity or aukwardneſs of the arcbitecture. The pre- 
ſent middle or rood tower of the cathedral, I imagine, was built 
at this time. Biſhop Groſſeteſte was particularly concerned in the 
erection, as we ſhall ſee hereafter (J) though it was not finiſned 
till E r s time (g). | 


(a) Built probably b by biſhop Alexander. 
(5) M. Paris, p. 485 and 522, 110 | 
(c) Secus chorum, poſt ſedem decani.  Annal, bade 2. 2 . | 
(4) Annal. Dunſtap. p. 239. 

(e)] Chron. Joh. abb. Petrib. p. 17. „ 
(f) See under the concluſion of the year 125 

(2) Ibidem. 
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To return to Matthew; he is in many N exuberant in the 
praiſes of .biſhop Groſſeteſte; but, as to the matter in queſtion, 
thinks he encroached on the liberties and immunities of the dean 
and chapter. In one place, where he is ſpeaking of the biſhop's 
ſanctity and miracles, he apologizes for him, in reſpect of this 
| buſineſs: © nec moveant aliquem,” ſays he, quidam impetus, 
qui in hoc volumine ſcribuntur de eodem, quos fecerat in vita 
« ſua, quorum unus erat; quod canonicos ſuos, ſcil. Lincolnienſis 
eccleſiæ, multum vexavit, et vexatos damniſcauit, cum dejideraret 
« vi/tare , « . . confidenter tamen aſſero, quod Deo placuerunt - | 
© ipſius virtutes, quamvis excefus- diſplicuerunt; and then he 
mentions, as one mode of exculpation, the caſes of David and 
St. Peter (a). In another place he ſays, the biſhop was, in re- 
gard to this fact, Quietis neſcius, multis adverſans, quamplu- 
rimiſque ei adverſantibus, Iſmaeli conſimilis (4) ;* and that at 
laſt he procured the bull, A. I245, at an immenſe expence.. 
This probably may be true, conſidering the venality of Pope in- 
nocent, and therefore I infer nothing from Bit ſentence in favour 
of the biſhop, as to the rights and merits of the cauſe z but ſtil, 
with Matthew's leave, the dean and chapter in the common order 
of things, and in all found reaſon, ought to be ſubject to their 
dioceſan, unleſs they could produce any bulls, or other inſtruments, 
of exemption, ſuperſeding his lordſhip's natural right; which 
yet they never pretended to do (e). In ſhort, Matthew was a. 
monk of St. Alban's, a houſe dignified with the ampleſt privi- 
leges and exemptions, and conſequently was too much biafled in 
ng of the' — immunities in RT bodies corporate. The 


. 


(% M. Paris p. 880, and: M: Weſtm. p- 35 265 1 
(5) Idem, p. 688, and ſee p. 571. : 
; (e) See Brown, Pe 357 
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convents were perpetually labouring to become exempt from the 
juriſdiction of their biſhops, .and the canons of Lincoln were now 
attempting the ſame (@), and by very unjuſt and diſhonourable 
means, as we ſhall ſee below. In the mean time I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that when archbiſhop Boniface viſited the church of Canter- 


al, and the prior and monks thought it requiſite to procure a 
bull, at a great expence, to ſecure themſelves againſt him for the 
future, he made ſo light of it, that he tore the inſtrument i in 


pieces (5). 

Poiſoning was as much in vogue here as in Italy. John "TN 
earl of Cheſter, was poiſoned, about Whitſuntide, by the procure- 
ment of his wife, Helen, daughter of Lewellin, prince of Wales (c). 
And by an attempt of the ſame kind treacherouſly made upon 


biſhop Groſſeteſte, he was very near dying; a ſanies iſſuing from 
puſtules in various parts of his body, his hair and part of his ſkin 
coming off, and his nails and teeth beingi in danger of falling out (a). 


(a) In this view, this conteſt was a matter of conſequence, all the biſhops being 
materially concerned i in the event, as Grofleteſte obſerves, Brown, p. 388, and it 
appears from a paſſage in Wilkins's Concil. I. p. 537, that the dean and canons of 
Lincoln were aiming at excluding the biſhop as early as 1212. The exemption of 
the king's chapels, the monaſteries, and other ecclefiaſtical bodies, from the epiſ- 
copal juriſdiction, had a direct tendency to depreſs the power and authority of their 
order, which the popes, for the. aggrandiſing of themſelves, were ever readily diſ- 
poſed to do. This was one ground on which:the Court of Rome encouraged all 
applications of this ſort from the richer corporations, and another was, that when 
once they were emancipated from the power of their dioceſan, they became ſubject, 
immediately ſubject, to the juriſdiction of the Holy See, which was ſure to make 
advantage, one way or other, of ſuch direct dependenee; if not otherwiſe, yet by 
frequent appeals, on occaſion of their internal controverſies and diſputes. 

(5) M. Parker, p. 280. 

(c) Dugd. Baron. I. p. 45; Stow. p. 184; M. Paris, p. 517. See 1 p- 
377. Otto, the legate, was in great fear of it; p. 469. Ser alſo Rapin, P. 533 
and — Bar. p. 8 M. Wel. p-· 3643 Wel Hemingf. P- 580 ; Stow, 

p. 180, 191. 
) NM. Paris, 1 440, 974, 975. See a like caſe in Walt. Hemingf, p. 580; 


__ II. p. 189. 
This 
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This is a very dark affair; and it is ſo uncertain at this time for what 
cauſe this attack was made upon the biſhop's life, whether by the ſame 
hand, and at the Ame time with the former, which was ſo fatal 
to the earl, (I hope no canon of Lincoln, or any evil agent of that 
church, was concerned in ſo black a ene that it would be 
abſurd to hazard any conjectures about it. Let it ſuffice there- 
fore to ſay, that his lordſhip was cured by John de St. Giles, a 
dominican friar, who 1258 cured the earl of . when 
labouring under the fame calamity, 

There had been a ftrange and ſhameful neglect in the king- 
dom of dedicating and conſecrating churches ; fome cathedral, 
conventual, and large parochial fabrics, having been long built, 
without receiving the ſolemn rite of appropriation to religious 
uſe. The chief cauſe of the negligence, I apprehend, might be 


| theenormousexpence incurred upon ſuch. public occaſions, in fees, 


and in ſplendid. and magnificent entertainments, which often ran 


the churches and the religious foundations, into an heavy load of 


debt (a). It was however a culpable remiſſneſs, and contrary 
to the canons (4); and Otho, the legate, A. 1237 (c), endea- 

voured to remedy the evil by the firſt of his legatine conſtitu- 
tions; ordaining, that all cathedral, conventual, and parochial 
churches, that were already built, ſhould be conſecrated by their 
dioceſans, or others authorized by. them, within two years (d). 
This was alſo to be done, within the fame _ of N in all 
churches to de erected i in future * | 


God Matthew Paris, p; 770. 

(%% Brown, Faſcic. p. 345. 

(c) The Council ſat at St. Paul's, London, the morrow- of the octave of St. 
Martin, or July 12; for St. Martin had 2 feſtivals, one da the DON Novem 
ber 11, which laſt has uſually the addition of i in | Hieme. - | 
8 2 p. 940. 5 

c aris, p. 449» 0 | ry SE | 
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The Cathedral of Lincoln had been already conſecrated ; but 
there were ſome good conventual churches, as alſo ſome large pa- 
rochial oncs, in the dioceſe, that had not yet been dedicated. 
And the biſhop, in perſuance of Otho's direction, ſet out in 
1238, and conſecrated the churches of Ramſey, Peterborough, 
and Sawtrey (a). It is ſaid in the Chronicon Petroburg, that our pre- 
late was aſſiſted there by William de la Bruere, biſhop of Exe- 
ter (); and there were certainly two biſhops at Peterborough, 
and Walter de St. Edmundo, the then abbat there, defrayed 


the whole charges, though very great, himſelf (c). Whence I 


hold it not improbable, that the biſhop of Exeter attended our 
prelate at all the places abovementioned (c). 5 
Thomas Wallæus (e), was one of the moſt learned men of 
his time, though we know little of his writings, ſome of them 
being aſcribed, as it is thought, to another perſon of both his 
names (f). As ſoon as Roger de Weſeham had deſiſted from 
reading in the Franciſcan ſchool at Oxford, this Thomas took 


(a) He deed the church of Ramfay, in Huntiogdonſhire, on n Thurſilay 
Sept. 22, thence he proceeded (for we will ſuppoſe he began his progreſs from 
Buckden) to Peterborough, and having performed the like ceremony there, on 
Wedneſday, September 28, he returned by Sawtrey, and dedicated the chapel of 
the Ciſtercian abbey there, the fame week, probably on Friday 30, to the honour 
of the bleſſed Virgin. M. Paris, p. 481. Tanner, Notit. p. 134. So that he 
had time fufficient to get home by Sunday. N. B. The days of the week I learn 

from M. Paris, who tells us, p. 482, that B. was the dominical letter that year. 
But Chronicon Petrib. p. 107, ſays, that church was conſecrated 4* non. Oftobr. 
1237, a. miſtake, I ſuppoſe, for 4ÿ Kal. and yet the year is ſtill wrong. As 
to Ramſay, fee Brown, p. 347. How the church of Peterborough came to be con-. 
ſecrated anew at this time, is not known. Gunton, Hiſt, of e p. $1. 

(3) Chron. Petriburg. p. 107. | | 

(c) Rob. Swapham, p. 117. « 

d) Vide Kennett, Par. Ant. p. 221. 

(e) Wallenſis, Walenſis, and GCaallenf;. © £0 Ae in | Wallia bent ori- 
LA undus. M. Paris, p. 739. A Haley. Tho. Wilkes, p. 47. 

| 9 ) Tanner, Biblioth. p. xxxix. 749. ; 


* 
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his place (a), having formerly. ſtudied at Paris, as Was uſual 
with our Engliſh divines. There is an epiſtle extant (5) from 
biſhop Grofleteſte to this Thomas, wherein he endeavours to per- 
ſuade him to withdraw himſelf from the labours of the Franciſ- 
can ſchool, and to engage in the cure of ſouls (c) ; * ibidem,” 
ſays Mr. Wood, © Wallenſis doctrine et virtutis nomine cumula- 
« tifime celebratur, pluraque occurrunt ad eundem eee, 
quæ tamen impræſentiarum referre prætermitto (d). 
Thomas was made prebendary of Lincoln by biſhop Groſſe- 
teſte (e); and archdeacon of that archdeaconry, 1238 Y. In 1243 
he cited the abbat of Bardney before him, in a matter of contro- 
verſy; but the biſhop being at laſt materially concerned in this, 
we ſhall open it more fully below, without adding any more 
here, than that it appears, from that fact, that Thomas was not 
more fond of monkery than the biſhops de Welles and Groſſeteſte 
were. Thomas was promoted to the ſee of St. Davids 
1247 (g); but, as Mr. Wood obſerves, this ſee did not then 
afford a revenue equal to the worth of the prelate; and he was 
induced to accept it, though it was then ſo ſmall as to be ſcarcely 
ſo good oy the N he relinguithed, | partly. on account 


(a) Wood, Hiſt. & 722 p · =Y 3 Leland in Tanner p. 7 50. | 

(5) In Bibliork. Bodl. | | 

(c) Wood, ibidem. N 1 

(d) This excellent letter occurs in Brown, p· 1 nn 

(e) Tanner, Biblioth. Wood, Hiſt. & Antiq. p. 71. But as his name occurs 
not in Dr. Br. Willis's Liſts, his ſtall is not now known. + 

(/) Tanner; Willis; Wood; Hiſt. & Antiq. p. 71 ;.and Lib. II. p. 390; 
Brown, p. 370. Quære, if he be not that Thomas, e Rob. Grofthead, 
whom Tanner, in Biblioth. p. 709, has regiſtered from Pits ? for I find no other 
archdeacon in theſe times of Dy name of Thomas but Wallæus. 

(2) Conſecrated 26 July, 1248. See Tanner; Willis; M. Paris, p. 7393 | 
Tho. Wikes, p. 47 3 and e p. 5123 —_— you there is Tome varia- | 
tion as to time. 
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of the biſhop's having gained his cauſe againſt the dean and chapter 
of Lincoln, as M. Paris tells us (a); and partly becauſe it was in 
his own country, from a tenderneſs and compafſion towards his 
fellow Britons, then in great miſery and diſtreſs (5), A molt laudable 
and truly noble motive! This doctor, who died 1255 (c), 
was one of thoſe few divines that pleaſed * Bacon (d), a per- 
ſon of nice and moſt delicate taſte. 

John de Baſing, or de Baſingſtoke, ſo called from the place 
of his nativity in Hampſhire, was a very extraordinary perſon. 
He not only ſtudied at Oxford and Paris, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the age, but alſo went to Athens; a ſtep very uncom- 
mon for the ſcholars of our nation at this time to take (e), they 
ſeldom proceeding further Eaſtward, for the proſecution of their 
ſtudies and their improvement in learning, than Rome, or per- 
haps Venice. At Athens he heard the famous lady Coſtantina, 
of whom Matthew Paris ſpeaks ſuch great things (f). And 
Leland collects, from this very particular, that the city of Athens 
muſt neceſſarily have been at that time more flouriſhing in ſcience. 
© An non credibile eſt,” ſays he, * mature ætatis præceptores illic 
© magna potuiſſe præſtare, ubi .Ba/ingus Conflantinam, nobilem 
« feeminam, vix annos viginti natam, de peritioribus operoſtz 
© nature cauſis diſputantem magna cum autoritate ade ( C); 


5 But in regard to this motive, ſee hereafter, under the year 1245. 

(b) Tum ut miſeros compatriotas ſuos ſua Præſentia, conſilio, et auxilio conſe 
© Jaretur.* M. Paris, p. 739. 8 
(c) Wood, Hift. & Antiq. p. 512. „ . 

(d) Wood, Ib. p. 123; Wharton Ang. Sac. I. p · 345» 

(e) Leland in Tanner, © - 

(F) M. Paris, p. 835, who alſo. ſays ſhe was daughter of the arciſhop of 
Athens, was a prodigy of learning, and before the age of twenty, © through her 


great {kill in natural philoſophy, could foretell plagues, earthquakes, goaatch 
and the like.“ Biog. Brit. I. p. 670 | 


) Leland in Tanneri Biblioth. „%% 
| 4 | | ; | 5 „ An 
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an inference by no means abſurd, ſince, as M. Paris teſtifies, 
„Hic Magifter Johannes intimaverit Epiſcopo Lincolnienſi Ro- 
© herto [ Groſſeteſte] quod, quando ſtuduit Arbenis, viderat et 

© audierat ab peritis Græcorum doctoribus, quædam Latinis incog- | 
ua (a). And ſo, ſpeaking of Jobn and Conflantina, he ſays, 
Et quicquid boni ſcivid in ſcientia, ut ſepe aſſeruit, licet Pariſiis 


diu ſtuduiſſet et legiſſet (5), ab ed mendicaverat.” However, 
from Athens our inquiſitive and ſtudious traveller imported into 


his own country many valuable Greek manuſcripts (c), which 
until this time were undoubtedly very ſcarce in England (4), _ 
It is remarked by M. Paris, that de Bafing firſt brought the 
Greek numerals to England, and taught them to his acquaint- . 
ance (e). Certainly we muſt have been very low here in 
Greek learning, when our beſt and deepeſt ſcholars were ignorant 
even of the method of reckoning, as practiſed by that nation Y. 
This, however, is a remarkable epocha in the hiſtory of the 


| Engliſh literature, being a moſt laudable, though no very ſucceſs- . 
ful attempt towards reviving of Gree# learning amongſt us, 


after it had lain ſo long in a torpid and dead ſtate, as ſince the 


age of Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury. mow this 1s 2 * | 


only touched upon in this place. 
Biſhop Groſſeteſte tranſlated the Teſtaments of the Tyclve Pa- 


triarchs out of Greek into Latin, being told of the book by John f 
de Baſing, upon whoſe information the biſhop ſent to Greece 
for it, and obtained it. M. Paris e that this work 


7 , 


(a) M. Paris, p. 83 5. 

() Read Lectures as a Profeſſor. 
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(e) M. Pats 1, od 
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had been ſuppreſſed or ſecreted by the Jews, on account of the 
open and manifeſt prophecies contained in it relating to our Sa- 
viour (a). He fancied, that the Teſaments had formerly been 
' Parcel of the original Hebrezww ſcriptures (5), and were concealed 
whilſt they continued in an untranſlated ſtate ; for it muſt have 
been out of the power of the Jews, after a Greeꝶ verſion was once 
made, to have kept them private to themſelves. ' But this was 
never the caſe, for, according to the opinion of a very com- 
petent judge (c), they were not ſo much as written in that lan- 
guage, though Dr. Grabe thinks they were (d). „VV 
M. Paris pretends, the Tęſaments were unknown to the Chriſ- 
tians in the time of St. Jerom, Nec tempore beati Hiero- 
nymi, vel alicujus ſancti interpretis, ad notitiam Chriſtianorum 
machinante udæorum antiquorum malitia) potuit quomodoli- 
© bet devenire (e).“ But this is a miſtake, for this groſs piece 


(a) M. Paris, p. 835. Seealfop. 597. The words are, © Teſtamenta que con- 
© ſtat eſſe de ſubſtantia Bibliotbhecæ, ¶ i. e. Bibliz], ſed per invidiam Judæorum dudum 
© fuifle abſcondita, propter manifeſtas, quæ in iiſdem patent, de Chriſto prophetias.' 
That Bibliotheca here means Biblia is plain from Gunton, Hift. of Peterborough, 
P- 190, 212; the Saxon Treatiſe on the Old Teſtament, publiſhed by Mr. Liſle, p. 12, 
15, 21; Gul. Pictav. p. 196 ; ſee J. A. Fabric. in Cod. Apocr. N. T. I. p. 295. 

(5) The Art of Criticiſm, whoſe chief office and employment it was to diſtin- 
guiſh the genuine works of the antients from the ſpurious, the apocrypha and 
pſeudepigrapha, (Clerici Ars Crit. in Præfatione) was little underſtood at this time, 
ſo that it is no wonder that M. Paris, and even the learned prelate biſhop Groſſeteſte, 
ſhould not be able to diſcern the difference between the coarſe texture of the TeHa- 
ments, and the authentic word of God; but confounded the former with the latter, 
as of equal and undoubted authority, and that without the leaſt ſuſpicion of fraud 
or impoſition in the caſe. As for the biſhop, I beg leave to refer the reader to 
the Appendix, No XII. | | | 5 MW. 

(e) Fabricius, Cod. Pſeudepigr. V. T. II. p. 759. 

(d) Grabii Spicilegium I. p. 140, 143. | 
(e) M. Paris, p. 597. 1 1 
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of forgery is older than Origen, and was probabl y compoſed in 
the ſecond century, or the cloſe of the firſt (a). | 
Some have thought the Gree# text of this book Was a 
tranſlation made by John Chryſoſtom from an Hebrew original ; 3 
but the grounds of this . are not ſufficient to up 
port it (6). ö - 

-But to return to John de ate He was perſonally known to 

Matthew Paris (c), who gives him the moſt accompliſhed character: 
vir quidem in trivio et quadrivio experientiſſimus, Græcis ac 


© Latinis literis ad plenum eruditus (d).“ By Trivium, in the | 


language of theſe times, were meant grammar, logic, and rhetoric; 
as, by 2zadrivium, arithmetic, muſic, geometry, and aſtronomy, 
were uſually denoted ; theſe together were ſtyled the ſeven 
liberal ſciences (e). He is ſaid to have been © a perfect maſter 
g of the Latin and Greek languages; and alſo an eloquent orator, 

© a complete mathematician, a ſabtil philoſopher, and a found 
divine 55 
on his arrival in England from his travels, he Was received | 
by the learned with great marks of diſtinction, and was particularly 

_ carefled by Simon Montfort, earl of Leiceſter (g). Bale and Pits 
ſay, he was archdeacon of London firſt, then of Leiceſter. 
The former. is not certain, but he was poſſeſſed of the latter 


| (a) Gin, p. 1 131. See Fabricius, "BA. Cave thinks at ho * of the 2d; p 
Dodwell places it in the firſt; and others believe it was compoſed by ſome Jew be- 
fore our Saviour's death. Rapin, p- 356. But this is not at all probable. 

(6b) Tanner, Biblioth. p. 348 ; and 125 Nhat 3 is ſaid above of its not being ori- : 
ginally compoſed in Hebrew. | . | 
(c) M. Paris, p. 835. 1 = | 
(A) Ibidem. | . 
(e) Joh. Abbas Petrib. p. 10% Jun uniiĩ Türer v. Trivial. | 
(Y Biog. Brit. I. p. 669. 7855 | 3s 
0 M. RAY P- 835. | 
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dlignity 1 238 (a), whereupon Leland ſays, * Ego hoe fac- 
tum crediderim liberalitate Roberti Groſi (5), Epifcopi Lindenjis, 

qui Baſingum arcta familiaritate fibi conjunxerat, utpote ho- 
'< minem Greece linguz peritum.” No doubt he obtained the 
preferment from biſhop Groſſeteſte, who very probably made 
uſe of his aſſiſtance in perfecting himſelf in the Gree# tongue, 
as likewiſe in tranſlating the T ments; but, in this latter under- 
taking, he moreover had the help of Nicholas the Greek (c 
Anno 1241, John de Baſing, being then archdeacon of Lei- 
ceſter, was employed by biſhop Groſſeteſte, along with William, 
archdeacon of Huntingdon, to carry a meſſage from his lordſhip 
to the king, then in Wales, about the collation of Simon de Lon- 
don (4), to the great prebend of Tame in the church of Lincoln; 
and to expoſtulate the matter with his highneſs, diſpoſed to fa- 
vour John Manſel, his chaplain, who, under the royal protection, 


and the colour of the papal proviſion, had taken violent poſſeſſion 


of that rectory, Things ran very high between the king and 

the biſhop in this diſpute (e); but theſe nuntios acquitted them- 
ſclves ſo prudently in the buſineſs, alleging ſuch ſtrong- reaſons 
. the papal proviſion, and propoſing to his highneſs ſuch a 


(a) Le Neve, who cites Coll. Rennes fol. Sce alſo Leland and Willis. 

(6) L. Groffi 5 Capitis, 5 
(e) M. Paris, p. 597 See what has been ſaid of this perſon above, and will be 
faid below. 

(d) Simon was poenitentiary to Richard Poore, biſhop of Durham, who had 
been tranſlated thither from Sarum ; and Simon's acquaintance with Groſſeteſte 
8 began when Poore ſat at Sarum, and Oey Was archdeacon of 

ilts ä 

(e) The quarrel began before 1240, for de London was one of thoſe whom the 
king proteſted againſt that year, as particularly diſagreeable to him, but ſtanding 
fair to be choſen, when the monks of Durham were to proceed to a new election of 

- "py ud on * reſignation of Thomas de Melſonby their Prior. Wann Ang. 
* 73 5 
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plauſible expedient, that Manſel (a) declared he was no way deſirous. 
of embroiling theſe two great perſons; and the king conſented that 
the affair ſhould be reſpited. The event was, on his high- 
neſs's return to London, and the biſhop's arrival there, who came 
prepared to excommunicate all that ſhould encroach upon the: 
dignity of his church, Manſel repeated his willingneſs to reſign 
his pretenſions, and ſo the biſhop carried his point (#), and, as 

it appears, with very high hand. Indeed it redounds much to 
his honour, as' he had not only the king's will to contend with, 
but made. a noble ſtand on the occaſion againſt that . 
evil the Papal proviſions. 

As Baſing incited the youth to the reading of Greck authors, 
ſo to encourage and aſſiſt them in undertaking the arduous taſk, 
he tranſlated and publiſhed the Greek Grammar. But here the 
MS. of Leland, in Trinity College Library at Cambridge, ſays, he 


wrote a book de Grammatica Græca, which was dedicated io 


biſhop Groſſeteſte (c). But whether it was a compoſition, or 
only a tranſlation (d), the title it ſeems was Donatus Græcorum, 
being intended to ſerve the ſame purpoſe in reſpect of the 
Greek ö as the Fg of Donatus did for the Latin Er. 


4 


(a) He was not ſo high in the e s. good graces as afterwards, when Richard 
of, Cornwall and he governed every thing. M. Paris, in Vit. p. 143. | 

(5) M. Paris, p. 571. Dr. Willis gives a very wrong account of this affair. 
Simon de London,” he ſays, had this prebend given him about 1241, by the 
* biſhop ; but the Pope gave it to John Manſel, and he held it 1241. Vide Prynn's 
* voluminous collections, tom. II. p. 595. * According to him, Simon and the biſhop. 
were defeated, and John Manſel obtained the Ts whereas che caſe Vas Julk 
the contrary. 

c) Tanner. 

(d) M. Paris calls it — * 9 Io p- 8 2 "of 

(e) Donatus was an old Latin grammarian; but, „ title, fie dw. 
Lhuyd Archzologia, p. 250; Warton, Eft. of Eng. Poetr. p. 2813 1 Life 
ol Colet, p. 481. | 


* 


It 
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It undoubtedly was a noble atchievement at that time of day; 
and upon this account Dr. Fuller eſteems him the reſtorer of the 
language in England (a). | 

Dr. Weſeham, biſhop of Lichfield, gave John de Baſing a 
taſte of his favour after this, conſtituting him, on the promotion 
of Silveſter de Everdon, A. 1247, to the ſee of Carliſle, archdea- 
con of Cheſter (4); the honour of which preferment has been 
ſpecified above (c), De Baſing held this archdeaconry along 
with that of Leiceſter (a), though this was not as to 
canon (e). 

He publiſhed. other piece, quod ab EAT i hobait, 
ſays M. Paris (/), by which it ſhould ſeem to be a tranſlation (g). 
The ſubject was de Concordia Evangeliorum, I preſume a kind of 
Harmony (Y), which began, Oiunia tempus habent et ſuis. The 
reſt of his literary performances may be ſeen in biſhop Tanner's 
Bibliotheca, wherefore I ſhall only add, that M. Paris very ſo- 
lemnly laments his death, eſteeming it a prime loſs 800. It hap- 
pened 1252 (6). 


(a) Fuller, Worth. in Hants, p. 10. | | 

(5) I do not apprehend it was the cuſtom at this time for the crown to diſpoſe of 
a benefice on the e of the former incumbent to a biſhoprick. 

(c) V. ſupra, p. 17. | 

(4) Willis, I. p. 412. Il. p. 112. He held that of Leiceſter till his death, 
1252, M. Paris, p. 835. Yet this plurality was W contrary t to the c canon of 
1127. He probably had a diſpenſation. | 

(e) Canon, A. 1127. | . | | = 

(7) M. Paris, loc. citato. | | 2 | 

(2) Concordiam tamen Evangeliorum haud cranſtuliſt dicitue, Tanner, | 

(5) M. Paris, I. c. 

(i) John's death was particularly regretted by Simon Montfort carl of Leiceſter | 
M. Paris, p. 835. 

9 Memoirs of Roger de Welcham, p. 46. ſeq 


_ 
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It is not my deſign to dilate in this manner on all biſhop Groſ- 
ſeteſte's learned familiars, which would interrupt our narrative 


too much. Theſe, whom we have hitherto noticed, Roger de 


Weſeham, Thomas Wallenſis, and John de Baſing, may ſerve 


for a ſpecimen of his lordſhip's care, judgement, and penetra- 
tion, in the diſpoſal of his patronage. And therefore in the fe- 
quel, though. the reſt of his friends may not have been in - 


ferior either in worth or erudition to the three here mentioned, 


and ſome of them equally ſharers of his confidence, as Robert 


de Mariſco, Almaric de Bugden, John de St. Ægidio, and 
Adam de Mariſco, 8c. yet we ſhall either diſpatch them briefly 
in the places where they occur (unleſs perhaps an extraordinary 
paragraph may be beſtowed on Nicholas the Greek), or they 
ſhall be reſerved to ſome ſeparate article at the conctuting 1 _ 
biſhop's life and tranſactions. 

William Marſhal, earl of Pembroke, being dead in Ireland (a), 


| the king gave his ſiſter Eleanor, the earl's widow (5), in marri- 


age to Simon Montfort, afterwards earl of Leiceſter: this lady, 
either through a real intention of entering into religion, or 
ſome other ſpecious deſign, conceived a vow of chaſtity upon 
her huſband's demiſe, though ſhe had not taken the veil (e). 
Upon this ground, Edmund, archbifhop of Canterbury, reſolv- 
ing to oblige her to the performance of her vow, oppoſed the 
lady's re- marriage with Montfort all he could, and even ſharply 
reproved the king for encouraging Montfort, by conſenting to. 
the match, to break * eſtabliſned n * the church; but, 


(a) 1231. Dugd. Baron. and Sandford. Set to be poiſoned by Hubert 


de Ranks Dugd. Bar. I. p. 696. 
(5) Hemingford, p. 560, ſays it was another ſiſter, and not this lady; but chis 


is a miſtake, for ſee Dugd. Baron.; Camden, col. Nes, n p. 875 ; Burton' 3 
(c) * Paris, P · 471; 3 3 P-. 560. TT ; + 2 a f 
La — das? 
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alas there was a neceſſity. for it, as Eleanor was with child by 
Montfort (a). This oppoſition. given by the archbiſhop to the: 
king, who was abſolutely determined to permit the marriage, 
entirely alienated his majeſty's affections from him; and, 
being highly enraged, he privately. treated with pope Gre- 
gory IX. to ſend him a. ſtout and able legate into England (5); 
one that might controul the archbiſhop; and all others that 
ſhould dare to withſtand and oppoſe his will. Thus this light 
matter (c) proved in the event a moſt ſerious: affair, laying not 
only the foundation of all the miſchiefs brought upon the king-- 
dom by the intromiſſion of Otho the legate, but even occaſion- 
ing at laſt the exile of the archbiſhop (d). To cut the matter 
ſhort, the archbiſhop's cenſure proceeded from an upright 
intention, according to the notion of the times; and biſhop Groſ- 
ſeteſte, as may be expected, entirely concurred. in ſentiments 
with him; and told Montfort, after the ſolemnization of the 
marriage, he ſhould never be happy in the offspring. he ſhould 
have by that lady, as he had made void her eſpouſal to God, for 
the ſake of eſpouſing her himfelf;* and ſo, ſay my authors, it 
happened (e). The King, certainly, ought nat ſo eaſily to have 
e all the | offices 1 ee had. nn Toa WO); ; 


() N Paris, p. 497 3 Rapin, P. 312, 313. 

) This, according to Stow, p. 184, was the 1 main cauſe of quarrel between! the 
92 and the arehbiſnop. e 

(c) M. Parker, p. 252. But M. Paris tells us, p. 440, it was not ber * 
what purpoſe Otto was ſent for. Others ſay it was on account of Richard Marſhal 
being in arms againſt the King. See Rapin, p. 311. The archbiſhop, however,. 
was much againit the legate's coming, as M. Paris witneſſes. 

(4) He left England A. 1240. M. Paris, p. 532. He died ſoon "Os 49g was 
canonized. 

(e) Knighton inter X. Seripteres, col. 2426 ; enn p. bo. 

YM. Parker, p. 281; M. Paris, p. 404, 405. King Henry uſed. the arch-- 
— 4 of Canterbury ill; though, if you except e Who Wðas 3 by 
himſelf, 4 were very xeſpeCtable perſons. | i en 
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ought not to have involved him, for: ſo trivial a cauſe, in ſo much 
diſquietude and diſgrace; nor the kingdom in ſo much miſery, as 


followed from the introduction of the legate (a). How eafy was 


it for him to apply to the pope, moſt favourably diſpoſed to him 

at this juncture of time, for a diſpenſation in regard tothe lady's 
vow ! That, the king had in his power to command, and in ef- 
fect ſo it ended at laſt (4). The pope, on his part, was glad of the 
opportunity of ſending a legate to England, to oppreſs both clergy _ 
and people with his extortions in the manner Otho or Otto did. 
And as for our prelate, the prediction did not turn out for his 


credit; ſince, as Sir William Dugdale informs us, the ꝓrinceſs 


had many children by earl Simon, which grew up to man's 


eſtate, and flouriſhed. abroad, though not here (e) . But it may 


be juſtly doubted whether the biſhop uttered any fach prediction 


as theſe late authors pretend. The monkiſh hiſtorians make very 


free with God's judgements-on all occaſions; and, as they thonght 


fort family? M. en, 1 the older "OT knew. Ons 


of it. at! „Kilt 


Earl Simon was Uifpoſed to Pn one of his burgelſes f 


Leiceſter more ſeverely ere his crime deſer ved; upon which 
the biſhop wrote to him, begging he would qualify his anger, 
and niet exert His vengeance to extremity (d). - And when he fell 


into diſgrace with the king, he informed che biſhop of his mis- 
fortune, who wrote him a word of comfort, promiſed to re- 


(a) The legates; 45 is obſerved," never ith us 5 any good, ; ; | 
(5) M. Paris, p. 468. 8 

(c) Dugd. Baron. I. p. 759. Burton, Deſcript. of Leiceſter P+ 177» 
@) Brown, p. 338. 


— 


it to put this obſervation in the mouth of ſomebody, who ſo 
Proper as his lordfhlip, he being moſt familiar with the Mont. 
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aſſiſting to his domeſticks, eſpecially unto two recommended to 
him by name (a). Earl Simon will appear again below. 

Otto, the legate, on the death of R. de Wermeniſter, 
canon of Lincoln, collated Mr. Acton, one of his clerks, to 
his prebend, and notified it to the biſhop, who. had. diſpoſed: of it 
before the arrival of Otto's letter. The hiſhop, in reply, profeſſæs 
the ſtrongeſt attachment to the Holy See, acknowledging it to be 
inveſted with the power of diſpoſing of all Eccleſjaſtical Benefices.; 
but it grieved him to think he had not been eonſulted in this 
affair, as he ſhould have been willing to- oblige him in a greater 
matter, and even though a nephew of the pope's had been pro- 
moted to one of the beſt prebends in his church. He begged, 
therefore, as things were ſo circumſtanced, that the legate would 
revoke his inſtrument of collation, and not expoſe him to ge- 
neral contempt (5), And this I believe was done, as I find not 
the name of Adlon amongſt the prebendaries of Lincoln, 

Otto, after this, applied to his lordſhip again, requeſting 
Him to admit Thomas ſon. of earl Ferrers (c) to the church of 
Randes, in the county of Lincoln, though he was under 
age, and not in orders (d). The biſhop told him, in anſwer, 
that his conſcience would: not permit him to do this; and then 
he opened, to Otto at large the impropriety of ſuch an act. He 
deſired him, therefore, to uſe his intereſt with the earl to pre- 
fent a fitter perſon ;: otherwiſe, that he, the legate, 2vho could 
tawfully do things which: be could not, would take the part upon 


(a) Brown, p. 355: 
) Ibidem, p. 339. 
(c) Probably the perſon mentioned in Dugd. Baron. L. p- 258. 


4) Brown, p. 383. | 5 
„„ 


. 
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himſelf (a) ; hoping be would do nothing that ſhould be diſ- 
pleaſing to God, or prejudicial to the fouls of men. He recom- 
mended it to him, however, in caſe he ſhould think proper to 


inſtitute Thomas, to erect a good vicarage there with an able 


vicar ; or, What he would rather chuſe, if it could legally be done, 
that a ſufficient paſtor ſhould be appointed, and Thomas ſhould 
there reſide, receiving an annual penſion, under the name of a 


ſimple benefice (5). Rand ſtill continues to be a rectory; and 


therefore I ſhould fappoſe, that the latter mode was adopted, 
or that the earl conſented to nominate another clexk. | 5 

This granting of penſions out of rectories was but too frequent 
in theſe days; and even our biſhop, ſtrict as he was, would 
fometimes permit it, as he did in favour of Roger, ſons of Roger, 


earl of Witicheſter, who enjoyed a penſion of ten marks annually: 
from Charlton fuper' Atmere, from 1242 (c). The pretence _ 
| for thus quartering young gentlemen upon rectories (for none, 


I preſume, but perſons of quality had intereſt enough with the 
prelate to obtain ſach grace) was, to enable them to purſue their 
ſtudies till ſuch time as they ſhould. be provided with ſome good 


(a) A like caſe occurs in the biſhop's letter to R. cardinal of St. Euſtachius 
Brown, p. 349; and in another to Otto, p. 354 ; but one would not expect ſuch 
à mean ſubterfuge from a eonſcience ſo delicate and tender as biſhop Groffereſte's 
was. The caſe was very different, p. 367: when a perſon, not perſonally known 
to him, was to be admitted to the rectory of Caſtre, he referred the caſe to Boni- 
face, ele& of Canterbury, who was acquainted with him (and perhaps might be 
the party that recommended him) for him to judge of it, and to inftitute pro 
bac vice. ; | | . 

(b) Brown, p. 342. | 4s 3 t { 

(e) Jordanus Clericus Prioris de War Subdiac. ad Eccl. de Cherleton [ admiffus 
erat] ad preſentationem N. Prioris de Ware, falvis Rogero fil. Dai Rogeri com. 
Winton. clerico x marc, annuis, quamdiu in habitu clericali honeſte ſe geſſerit, et 
uxorem non duxerit, nec habitum religioſum ſuſceperit, nec aliud beneficium ec- 
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aleſiaſticum adeptus fuerit, Rot. Rob. SONY TOY „„ 
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henefice of their own, but certainly it was a meaſure very 
ſcandalous and injurious to the church. | 

The biſhop looked round him-every way, and about this time 
ſſent away two monks from Minting, a cell of Fleury, or St. Bene- 


dict on the Loyre, to the monaſtery, to be puniſhed, one for 


adultery, the other vehemently ſuſpected of fornication ; whilſt 

both of them, like ſecular men, followed the paſtimes of hunt- 
ing and ſhooting. His lordſhip wrote to the abbat and convent 
on the occaſion, exhorting them never to ſend their vicious or 
weak monks to their cells abroad, to the diſcredit of their houſe; 
but ſuch as were eminent for their wiſdom, and the boneſty of 
their convercation (a); and declaring, that he would never ſuf- 
fer any monks ts continue in his dioceſe, but ſuch as were grave 
and ſober, and followed ſtrictly their rule (). It was the biſhop's 
office to admit abbats and priors; and when this priory of Minting 
was vacant, he wrote to the abbat abroad to ſend him a perſon 
well qualified for the poſt (c). He alſo ſoon after ſent four monks 
from Minting to their houſe abroad, for their vices and licen- 
tiouſneſs (d). 

The legate was continually teaſing the biſhop; for, very 7 ſoon 
after this, he ſent to aſk a. vacant prebend for Mr. Atto, a clerk 
of his (e); when the * in reply to his: ——_ HY, _ he had 

khree 


(a) It appears, from another letter of the biſhop" sto the abbat ard convent, P- 
382, that they were very negligent and culpable in this, I - 

(b) Brown, p. 343. 5 

(c) Ibidem, p. 344. 

(d) Ibidem, p. 385. Ton Þ 1 

(e) This requeſt from a legate and n in our r ears; : ut 1501 not more 
unreaſonable than that of Innocent IV. 1253, to be mentioned below. Lay 
men and Minors were returned as incumbents æven after the Reformation. 50 illis 
St. Aſaph, p. 255, 257; Landaff, p. 298. : 

J See M. Paris, p. 448; and the bihop himſelf ſpeaks of him very highly 
in this epiſtle. This man was a different perſon from, John de Athon, the ons 

Crhoug | 
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three things upon his mind + one, that ſpirituak benefices. ought 


not to: be diſpoſed. of: aut of favour to man; another, that Atto 
had not a diſpenſation to hold a plurality of benefices Which 
had care of ſouls: the third was, the caſe of two fruit trees, 
which much ſtruck his imagination; one in a good warm folk | 
would bring much fruit, but in a cold one little or none; the 
other, whoſe fruit was of a worſe kind, produced a large quan- 
tity of fruit according to its kind, though growing in a cold: 
clime; wherefore a wiſe gardener would certainly chuſe to take 


the latter into his garden. The biſhop, however, left the mat-- 


ter at laſt to the legate, Whg, I make no doubt, ae Mr. 


Atto to the prebend. 


As to this caſe, ng that 955 the ſon of earl Ferrers: above, 


: the maxim«is,. qui facit per alium facit per /e; and it is certain,. 


that at another period the biſhop, recollecting himſelf, came to a 
better mind, and grew more reſolute and determined on this 
head (a). His conduct here is much of a piece with that of arch 
biſhop Sancroft, condemned by biſhop Burnet (5). 'The-archbiſhop+ . 
refuſed: to conſecrate Burnet when nominated to the ſee of Sa- 
liſbury, from the tenderneſs of his conſcience; but at the. ſame 

time granted a commiſſion for any three of his ſuffragans, in con- 
junction with the biſhop of London, to exerciſe his metropolitical 
authority. Groſſeteſte s behaviour muſt be reſolved into that 
blind and indiſcriminate ſubmiſſion which at this period of his 


life he conceived was due to the commands, how. erroneous 
ſoever ſuch commands ON; be, of the Papal PEI. 


+ * 


(though M. Parker, p- 255 conkoondy them). of Welton Rival in the chk? of 2 
Lincoln z but lived in the following century. See Mr. Johnſon, Vade Mecum, 
vol. II. p. 165. Q. whether Atto was not an Italian? However, he had a liwng here 
before the prebend was aſked for him; It ſeems probahle that he Was. « the ” 
perſon with Aon before mentioned, p. 76. 5 1 
(4) See on the year 1253. | 8 


05 mY Burner, Hiſt. of Own Sons II. 2 11. . 
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The univerſity of Oxford was compfehended within the limits 
of the immenſe dioceſe of Lincoln, and the prelates of that ſee 
had naturally great power and authority there (a). If they did 
not nominate the chancellor, they enjoyed the privilege of ap- 
proving the election; but, as I take it, they abſolutely appointed 
him (4). In the year 1238, biſhop Groſſeteſte made a noble 
ſtand in favour of that body, to which he was always a true 
friend and patron, and did it a very ſingular fervice. - Otho 
the legate, who had been invited into England by the king, as 
related above, and was now much careſſed by him and held in 
eſpecial eſteem, went. to Oxford, April 23, 1238, in order 


to examine into and to correct abuſes there, where the number 


of ſtudents was very numerous (c). The legate, who was 
much hated by the whole nation, was lodged in the monaſtery 
of Oſney not far off, where the univerſity accommodated him 
immediately with all neceſſaries, and afterwards waited upon 
him with their compliments on St. George's day (d ). The crowd 
was great at the door of the Stranger's Hall (e), as may be preſumed, 
when a perſon of his rank and character was to be entertained ; 


and the porter, being a foreigner, was ruder to the ſcholars 


than was conſiſtent with good manners, (eſpecially an ſuch 


(a) Agda. Burton. 2 405; Wood, 360. The univerſity was afterwards 
exempted from the juriſdiction. Wood, p. 88. It is probable that rr our 
univerſities were formerly in this dioceſe. 

(5 Thus 52 ſhillings were to be diſtributed, A. 1214, amongſt poor ſcholars 
* de conſilio venerabilis fratris Hugonis tunc epiſcopi Lincolnienſis & ſucceſſorum 


i ſuorum, vel archidiaconi loci five ejus officialis, aut cancellarii, quem epiſcopus 


Lincoln. jchelaribus ibidem preficiet,* &c. Verba maar , La „in e * 


p. 60, et vide, p. 61. 
(c) See above, p. 9. 


(d) T. Wilkes, p. 43. 
(e) In all large monaſteries there Was 2 # refeRtory, « or hal, for the entertainment 
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ample preſents had been made to his maſter) and refuſed them 
admittance in a high and haughty tone. The ſtudents, thus 
offended, began to employ force, and to beat the cardinal's ſer- 
vants; Whilſt theſe, on their part, endeavoured: to reſiſt and 1 
oppoſe them. A poor Iriſh half-ſtarved chaplain was, at the © 
inſtant, aſking for. ſomething to eat at the kitchen door; but 
the maſter of the cooks, who was the cardinals brother (a), 
diſpleaſed with his importunity, took ſome ſcalding water and 

- threw it in his face. A Welch ſtudent happened to ſee it, and 
enraged at ſuch uſage, exclaimed aloud, hall we bear this? and, 
then bending his bow (5), ſhot the maſter of the cooks, and 
killed him on the ſpot (c). The whole monaſtery was inſtantly 
in an uproar; and the legate, hearing of his brother's death, 
thought it high time to take care of himſelf, wherefore, catch- 
ing up his canonical cope, he ran to the tower of the abbey- 
church, and ſhut the door after him. The ſtudents flocked 
round this faſtneſs, crying, Come out, thou ſlave, thou fleecer 

* of the land, and gulf of Roman avarice !“ At night, Otho put 

off his veſtments, and, mounting his horſe, was conducted through 
bye-ways, and over a ford not very ſafe, to the king, who was 


(a) One of the elder monks in great monaſteries had the charge of the kitchen: 
partly for the fake of preſerving order, and partly to prevent any foul 'play by 
poiſon, as we are told. See Tanner Pref. to Notit, p. xxx. where he ſeems 
to be at a loſs for the office or employment of the coguinarius ; but this of prevent- 
ing poiſon was one branch of it. eee een, er (S063, 

(5) It is obſerved that the ſtudents carried arms at this time. See alſo Wood, 

. 90; but query? for the words of M. Paris, p. 469, do not imply that ; and 

„Wilkes, ſays, p. 43, they armed themſelves after the fray began. | | 

(e) This appears to be an accidental fray ; but Robert Fabian, in A. 1237, re- 
preſents it as a deliberate act of the younger clergy, in revenge for Otto's ſevere 
ordinances fagainſt- them in reſpect of marriage and concubinage. But Fabian's 
paſſage concerning this buſineſs abounds ſo much with errors and miſtakes, that one 
knows not how to rely upon it. M. Parker's narrative is not more correct, p. =", 
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then at 1 (a), to ſeek his protection; for the ſcholars, 
being very outrageous, kept ſearching for him, crying out, 


where is that uſurer, that ſimoniac, that plunderer of rents, 


that gaper for money, who abuſes the king's: goodneſs, ſub- 


verts the kingdom, and enriches foreigners with our ſpoils 


At Abingdon, the legate related to his majeſty, with fighs and 


tears, the whole of his ill-uſage; and the king, compaſſiqnating 
his caſe, immediately diſpatched his meſſengers. with letters to 
the mayor and burgeſſes of Oxford, charging him to enquire into 


this outrage, and to inform his delegates thereof. On this, an 
inquiſition was begun, and by the affiſtance of 12 jurats, ap- 
pointed for this purpoſe, for the keeping of the peace, together 


E with an armed force ſent by the king, under the command of 


earl Warren, thirty ſcholars (2), without reſpect of perſons, 
were committed to priſon ; beſides Odo de Kilkenny, prebendary 


of Lincoln, and a canoniſt (c), who appeared to have been one 


of the ringleaders in this riot. Some others fled to Walling- 
ford, but were ſeized and put in priſon there and elſewhere. 


In a few days, Peter de Rupibus, biſhop of Wincheſter (d, 


and Ralph N evil, biſhop of Chicheſter and lord chancellor, 
came to Oxford, and with the_abbats of Eveſham and Abingdon 
aſſembled in St. Frideſwide's church, ſuſpended the univerſity. by 
an interdict, both as to lectures, &c. and all acts of religion. 
Otho, at the ſame time, convening the neighbouring Prelates, 
thundered out a like 5 xl his legatine nn excom- 


4 1 


() — d ; -M. 8 P · 261. 
(5) Others fay only 18, | 


(e) As he is not mentioned in Willis, the particular Nall 3 is not TUES See 


more of him above. 


(4) Peter was the king's governor and W of the kingdom after the death of 
the carl of Pembroke, A. 12193 and thoug the king had now- been long of age, 


de was till a pat man. 
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municating all in general that were concerned: in the late tu- 
mult. And in this cenſure not only the undergraduates, but 
the maſters, the beneficed clerks, and even the doctors and the 
chancellor, were involved. When this ſentence was notified at 
Oxford, many academics, that were but in the leaſt. conſcious. 
| of guilt, withdrew from the univerſity, under a pretence, of li- 
berty, as not knowing where theſe matters would end. But as 
ſoon as this was told the king, he by his proclamation forbad 
any one to depart the place without bis leave, which ſeveral, 
having urgent buſineſs, afterwards obtained. 

Many of the maſters. and beneficed clergy were bailed "50 
| after this; and Roger Niger, the worthy biſhop of London, and 
| biſhop Grofleteſte, gave bail for ſuch clerks and laymen as were 
impriſoned in the Tower; and by that means maſter Odo de Kil- 
kenny, maſter Simon de Cronin John de Lewes, William de 
stareſpurg, Gregory de Fertekyroth, Thomas de Lychefield, 
Robert de Leyceſter, John de Brideport, William de Blundun, 
Richard Groſteſt, Peter de Oxon, and Adam de Oxon or Egon, 
were all: ſet at liberty. And, to omit further particulars, many 
others were delivered out of priſon by biſhop Groſſtteſte's giving 
ſecurity for their appearance. But, whereas many ſtudents . 
had fled, and would not return, the king ſent his letters. to the 
chancelles and archdeacon of Oxfard, to declare they might ſafely . 
come back to the een and there wait for their enen 
in form, 3 

The legate had thoughts of net a progreſs i into the . 
parts of the realm, but came firſt to London, and togk up his 
1 lodging i in Durham Houſe 005 the n a * the lord 


„ 86 ( ſa the Strand N 5 
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mayor and the citizens ſhould furniſh him with a guard. Thither 
he convened, by his legatine authority, the archbiſhop of York (a), 
and all the Engliſh biſhops, to conſult about the affairs of the 
church, and the injury and inſult he had received at Oſney, The 
| biſhops defended the univerſity in the beſt manner they could; 
and it is particularly recorded, to the honour of biſhop Groſſe- 
teſte, that he ſtrenuouſly exerted himſelf on the occaſion, and 
with a noble fpirit, becoming the greatneſs of his ſoul, inter- 
dicted, in the preſence of the king and legate, every perſon 
that had offered to lay violent hands on the Oxonians. The 
biſhops inſiſted, that, next to the univerſity of Paris, this of Ox- 
ford was deſervedly eſteemed the moſt eminent for piety and 
ſound learning ; and that, if, after impriſoning the perſons of 
the ſtudents, and deſpoiling them of their effects, any thing 
more rigid ſhould. be inflicted, they ſhould have reaſon to fear 
the ſcholars would be driven from Oxford never more to return; 
that, if the legate would but be ſo cool and candid as to attend 
to truth, he might recollect, that the fault committed was rather 
to be imputed to his own ſervants, who had ſo far provoked the 
academicians by their contumelies, that it was little to be wondered 
ſuch diſturbances, great as they were, had happened to his re- 
verence. The legate, upon . took time to corifider, and fo. 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly. | 

At length, in the following year, after ſome letters had 
paſſed betwixt him and the pope, and ſome of the cardinals at 
Rome, he terminated the matter on this manner. He wrote to 
the chancellor; exhorting the Oxonians (who now for a year and 
more, you g prohibited their lectures and exerciſes at : Oxford, 


(a) The primacy of Canterbury» was not now vacant but Edmund, I think, Was 
gone abroad. had 
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nad retired many of them to Northampton and Saliſbury, for the 
proſecution of their ſtudies) to repentance, and giving them full 
leave to return to Oxford, provided they would ſubmit to the 


following penance, that the clerks ſhould go on foot from St. 
Paul's to Durham Houſe, about a mile diſtant, the biſhops accom--. - 
panying them as far as Carliſle Houſe, now called Worceſter 
Houſe (a); that thence the academics (5) ſhould proceed bare- 
footed, without their hoods and gowns (c), and humbly aſk 
pardon of the legate for their fault (d). Thus ended this unfor- 
tunate affair, which nevertheleſs proved very [hurtful to this 


famous univerſity, as we do not find, after this diſperſion, it 


was ever frequented by the like full complement of ſtudents. 

William. de Tournay, dean of Lincoln, perſiſting in his op- 
poſition to the biſhop, whoſe intention it was to viſit his cathe- 
dral, as noted above, was deprived by him, 1239. And 
thereupon Roger de Weſeham, archdeacon of Oxford, and an 


intimate friend of the biſhop's, was ſubſtituted by bis Lordſhip 


in his place. The right of electing the dean was undoubt- 
edly veſted in the canons, ſo that one may juſtly wonder how m, 


the biſhop, who was then upon ſuch ill terms with the canons, 
| ſhould be able to promote his friend d Meſebam to that dignity 


at this time; and yet we are told by Leland, that he acquired it 
by the grace and favour of the biſhop (e). I account for it 
in this manner: the canons, as the dean was deprived upon 


their account, would not acquieſce in the ſentence, but of courſe 


7 ” 


©, in the Strand. Fuller, Ch. Hiſt, in H, Il. p. 63s 


£ / ; 


(a) And fince Somerſet Hon 


| (6) And, I preſume, the Abbat of Oſeney. M. Parker. | 
(te) Sine cappis et mantellis, diſcincti er diſcalceati. * "+1 lh $648) 
(d) We do not hear in what manner the Welſhman, who killed the. Tegate's 
brother, ſuffered ; perhaps he eſcaped, and was never taken. 
(e) Capitonis beneficio {Veſhamius] fit Decanus Lindiane eceleſiæ. Leland. 
%%% refuſed, - 
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refuſed, though probably commanded to do it by the biſhop, 
to proceed to the election of a new dean; and perſevering in 
this temper, there enſued a devolution to the biſhop, who there- 


upon collated. his friend de Weſebam, and got him inſtalled, 


De Weſeham was of an eaſy, quiet, and tractable diſpoſition ; 


and his former obligations to the biſhop, added to theſe good 
qualities, were reaſons ſufficient why the biſhop ſhould think 


of collating him to the decanal ſtall. And it is certain, that as 


this doctor was a perſon. of ne worth and learning, his 


lordſhip could not fix upon a * that would be leſs. obnoxious 


to the chapter. 
The great convent of St. Aha ao their cells, which 


were numerous, had one at Hertford ; and the. biſhop of Lin- 


coln coming on a time (a) to this place, would not aſk it as a fa- 


vour, thought his Priory was exempt from his lordſhip's juriſ- 


_ diction, but demanded reception in the priory; and, the monks 
refuſing, he ſuſpended all the churches in the town the next day. 
He was reproved, however, for this, which was thought a very 


raſh act by Otto the legate, and was obliged to revoke the ſen- 
tence (5). To ſpeak freely, it was very arbitrary, upon a non- 
compliance with an unreaſonable and unjuſt demand; for ſuch it 
was, conſidering the privilege of the priory, to inflict ſo ſevere a 
puniſhment on the innocent inhabitants of the place. 


(a) It was whilſt Otho was in England: who went away in Chriſtmas week, | 
1240, and embarked January 7. M. Paris, p. 549. He muſt then be very old, 


as he was Cardinal in 1166, Lord Lyttelton, Life of Henry II. iv. p- 142. He 


carried immenſe treaſure away with him; but falling into the * 8 bands was 
afterwards plundered of it. M. Faris, p. 549, * 


(b) M. raw Po 879. 
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The king was now beginning to ter in i elec- 
tions, contrary to Magna Charta, and the charter of king John, 


1214 (4). And the biſhop, whoſe providential care extended 


to the whole church in general in matters which, in his eſteem, 
concerned its rights eccleſiaſtic, wrote to archbiſhop Edmund to 
put a ſtop by all means to this growing evil, charging his con- 
ſcience with it. Ralph de Maidſtone, biſhop of Hereford, be- 


came a Franciſcan friar at Oxford at the end of 1239; and the 8 
day of electing a new biſhop by the chapter of Hereford was 


approaching, when Groſſeteſte wrote the above letter to the arch- 
biſhop, in which he tells him, it would be proper for him, in 
his opinion, to write a vigorous letter to the, chapter, to induce 
them to chuſe an able prelate, without regarding either the 
menaces or the promiſes of man; and alſo to ſend ſome able 
clerks thither at the time, to remind the chapter of the charter 


of king John : * Hoc enim erit terror malignantibus, confortatia 


© eligentibus, _ multumque proficiet in eccleſiaſticam libertatem, 
et animarum ſalutem, et veſtrum honorem.“ The biſhop deſired 
alſo, that, when the election was over, the ſtricteſt enquiry poſ- 
ſible might be. made, both as to the manner of conducting it, 
and the qualifications of the perſons elected (5)... | 
The biſhop. no doubt had ſome intimatiop, that the king! in- 
tended to interpoſe in favour of Peter de Egueblanc, a clerk and 
particular confident of his uncle William de Valentia. Whether 
the archbiſhop choſe to concern himſelf in this buſineſs, by fol- 
lowing biſhop Groſſeteſte's advice, is not known; this, weer, 
Is certain, that Peter v was at this time elected. 5 8 
1 00 Johafon, Cole. or Cano, 1288, in Pre Wilkins, Lp . 
Os "3-20 a 
© Brown, pe 363- 0 e e | 
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Roger de Lexinton, itinerant juſtice, and his aſſociates, held 
pleas of blood on a Sunday at Lincoln; and H. the rural dean (a) 
told them it was a thing that ought not to be done; upon which 
they gave him opprobrious language, ſhut up the door of his 
houſe, and ſeized on his effects, with ſome lands which he held 
in truſt for his nieces, and ſome goods of his relations, for the 
king's uſe. The biſhop, when he heard it, wrote to Lexin- 
ton, obſerving to him, how ſtrange it was, that men of their 
reſpectable characters ſhould puniſh a man for informing them 
of what was juſt and right; and it certainly was but juſt and 
right, that-pleas of blood ought not to be held on a Sunday ; 
ſince the canons directed that the day ſhould be kept holy, and 
forbad that markets ſhould be held, or pleas proſecuted, or any 
perſon be adjudged either to death or puniſhment, upon it. The 
dean, he ſaid, ought therefore to have been commended by 
them, and rewarded, for cautioning them againſt ſinning, rather 
than puniſhed ; and would have been culpable himſelf, if he 
had not apprized them of their fault. His lordſhip, in the conclu- 


13 ſion, beſeeches and intreats them to have regard to the ſabbath 


of the Lord, if they were deſirous of being true and obedient 
ſons of Chriſt the legiſlator, and his ſpouſe the Church; and, 
if the matters reported to him were true, that they would redreſs 

them; remembering, that, ſuppoſing the dean had given them 


(a) Decanus Chriſtianitatis. Mr. Brown is miſtaken in reputing him the ſame 

with the dean of a Cathedral; for, fee Somner, Antiq. of Cant. p. 177; Du 
Freſne, Decanus ; Kennett, Par. Antiq. p. 635. What he fays again of H. being 
dean of Lincoln is groundleſs; for either W. de Tournay, or R. de Weſeham, was 
now dean, the latter ſucceeding the former. I take this letter to be written 
in 1240 when Weſcham was dean, But perhaps it was written A. 1246; 
when, as biſhop Kennet ſtates, R. de Lexinton made his laſt itinerant circuit; and 
then, it is thought, H. de Lexington was dean of the-church. See Willis, p. 75. 
He, however, was a different perſon from H. the rural or urban dean. One of the 
eccleſiaſtical diviſions of the county of Leiceſter is ſtill called Decanatus Chriſtianitatis, 
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offence, it was not their buſineſs to puniſh him, ſince, according 
to the law of God (3) and the canons, the perſonal faults of 


clergymen are not to be animadverted on, or puniſhed, by 


ſecular judges; nor would the Church ever ſuffer eccleſiaſtical 
liberty to be ſo injured and inſulted (), We have ſeen the 
biſhop's ſentiments on this laſt point before (c). ä 

The untoward academical broil above ſpoken of being hap- 
pily diſpoſed of, the biſhop, who had taken the univerſity of 
Oxford into his more immediate patronage and protection, and 
given exhibitions to many of the poorer ſcholars (d), wrote a letter 
to the regents in divinity there, ſoon after they had reſumed their 
lectures, on the ſubject · matter of thoſe exerciſes, and the time 
of! performing them. The purport was, That as they were 
the maſter-builders of the houſe of God, which they were to 
erect on the foundation of the Apoſtles: and Prophets, Jeſus Chriſt 
being the head corner-ſtone, he required them, as wiſe, and 
prudent architects, to lay no ſtones in the foundation but ſuch 
as ſhould be ſuitable, and ſufficient to bear the ſuperſtructure (e). 
That theſe fundamental ſtones are the books of Moſes and the 
Prophets, the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, which they rightly laid 
when they explained thoſe books to their auditors, by the gift 
of dite e 8 de 36 to "a ſenſe MY the text . That 


(a) Such was the notion of our prelates at this time. 


(5) 5 ny P+ 364. 
(c) See p. 5 
(a) W ood, Hiſt. p. 94. See App N- L on Rs name of Groſſeteſte. 


llence M. Paris ſtyles him Scholarum Suſtentator, p. 876; and ſee, for the like ex- 


hibitions, Kennet, Par. Ant. p. 215, ſeq. 
(e) © Edificii ſupererigendi ſupportationi ſua  ſodalitate convenientes. et apti. 
I ſuppoſe we ſhould read Tuba, which word is uled afterwards; and ſo it is 
printed in Brown, p. 392. 755 
(/) Secundum mentem editorum, Should we not read autorum : Er 
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dliſicatum; and this reading 1 have followed. It is ſuperadificatum i in Brown, p- 392.4 


they ſhould take care to uſe no ſtone for a fundamental one, that 
was not ſuch; left, for want of ſolidity, the ſuperſtructure ſhould 
firſt be liable to cracks, and then become ruinous (a). * That 
the proper time for laying theſe foundation- ſtones was the morn- 
ing, when they uſually read their lectures; and therefore that 
the lectures, which were to be then read, ſhould be taken from 
the New and Old Teſtament, left otherwiſe any ſtones that were 
not fundamental ſhould be laid. hat an: unſuitable time, con- 
trary to the ſenſe of Holy Scripture, and the natural order of 
things, ſhould not be aſſigned to any buſineſs, leſt they ſhould 
depart from the uſages of their forefathers, and all conformity 
to the Pariſian divines. And thus, as he vehemently deſired 
that all things at Oxford ſhould be done ' decently and in order, 
according to the Apoſtle's precept, he earneſtly begs. of them, 
and affectionately exhorts them in Chriſt Jeſus, that all their 
morning lectures might be upon the New or Old Teſtament; 
that ſo they might be like the houfeholder, that brought out of 
his ſtorehouſe new things and old; and not other matters ſup- 
poſed to be means to this end, and compiled by many pious 
writers, to the ftudy and learning of which, ſome other more 
convenient time might be appropriated . 
The Oxonians, very probably, were now beginning to read 
upon the ſentences (c), and other books of that kind, which 
the biſhop terms, Horum media, aut ab Hagiographis pluribus 
ſuperadificata. r. Mr. Wood e that 18 Ne at 


(a) © Ne forte minor non-fundamentalium foliditas ſueradificata parĩat prius ri 
moſum et demum ruinoſum. There is ſomething wrong here; forte leg. ſapera · 


(5) Wood, Hiſt. & Antiq. p. 92; or Brown Sa 
(c) See Mr. 8 P · =_ | . 39 
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Paris, whoſe example the biſhop propounds to them, did not 


long adhere to the cuſtom here recommended by his lordſhip, 


for the dreams of Joachim Abbas prevailed amongſt them, being | 
introduced by the mendicant orders, who had warm diſputes 
with the Pariſian doctors on many topics. That to theſe fooliſh 
novelties, which ſoon after were received by many, though 


by the more ſober part of the univerfity they were rejected 


and condemned, they gave the. honourable name of the Eternal 


Goſpel (a). 


The biſhop again, A. 1246, though I chuſe to mention it 


here, complained to pope Innocent that his Oxonians often aſ- 


pired to the degree of maſter in the ſeveral faculties, and pre- 
ſumed to read and teach, without undergoing a previous exami- 


nation; ; and the Pope, thereupon, impowered the biſhop by a | 


bull to take care that no one ſhould read without being examined 
and approved by him, 'or his deputy, according to the mode and 


cuſtom of the univerſity of Paris (0). 


In the grand quarel between the emperor and the pope, ks. 
citizens of Rome were ſtrongly diſpoſed to favour the emperor (c), 
who was now approaching that city (d). Many of the cardinals, 
ſeeing Gregory more governed by his own perverſe will, than 
by the rules of right reaſon, had deſerted him, ſcarcely any con- 
tinuing with him but Robert de Somercote, an Engliſhman, 
Gregory, in ſhort, was plunged in deep diſtreſs, and it behoved 
him OY to think of ſome expedient to extricate ml, | 


(a) Joachim Abbas was a great cnthubalt; and 6 his . the friars com- 
piled this deteſtable book. M. Paris, p. 939. See more concerning it in Fabric. 
Cod Apocr, N. T. p. 3375 II. p « $20, | 

(50 Wood, P+ 94. | 5 

(c) M. Paris, p. 532. 

6%) Idem, p. 527. a 

| N 2 8 „ and 
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92 tri 
and to attach the citizens to his party. He fixed upon a moſt 
diabolical one, which was, to gain them by promiſing them, for 
their ſons and relations, all the vacant benefices in England; thoſe 
eſpecially which belonged to the religious houſes (a). And the 
conditions, on the part of the citizens, were, that they ſhonld 
univerſally commence hoſtilities againſt the emperor, and do all 
in their power to dethrone him. In perſuance of this agree- 
ment, Gregory ſoon after diſpatched his bulls to Edmund, arch- 
| biſhop of Canterbury; Robert Groſſeteſte, biſhop of Lincoln; 
and Robert de A biſhop of Saliſbury; to provide 300 
Romans with the firſt benefices which ſhould become vacant ; 
and all the three were inhibited: from collating any benefices till 
the Romans were ſerved'(5). And when Mumelinus, one of 
Otto's clerks, returned about All Saints day from Italy, whither 
he had been to carry money to his holineſs, he brought with 
Him 24 Romans, who were all to be preferred here (e). And 
MN. Paris reports in one place, that Otto, whilſt he was in Eng- 
land, had diſpoſed of above 300 prebends, rectories, and other 
preferments, either by the direction of his 3 or * his 
own arbitrary will (d). 

TI be promotion of foreigners, principally Italians, to the Eng- 
liſh benefices, had been a grievance of ſome ſtanding, and had 
been long complained of. In the year 1231 an inſurrection 
was raiſed here upon this very account; and in the iſſue the lay- 
patrons. got themſelves ſecured from t the like e non their 


(a) Gregory did not forget the check he had ſo lately received concerning the 
benefices of the lay-patrons. M. Paris, p. 512, ſeq. _ | 

(b) M. Paris, p. 532, 613 Otto had demanded, A. 1226, two prebends from each 
cathedral, and two monks portions from each abbey. M. TG p-. 330. 

1. Ibidem, p P- 540, 3533 | 
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churches for the future, ſo that the hardſhip fell afterwards 


chiefly upon thoſe of the biſhops and the monaſteries. . As the 


matter at that time was carried to a great length, as the plot 
was in appearance ſo deeply laid, and in the event turned out ſo 
happily for the laity, it has been thought proper to put a nar- 
rative of it into the Appendix (a). To return: what became 
of the Pope's mandate in this behalf, we are not particularly in- 
formed; but it would neceſſarily prove extremely diſguſting 
to the biſhop of Lincoln, who on all occafions expreſſed an utter 
abhorrence of having incompetent foreigners promoted to church 
preferments here (5). The archbiſhop actually left the kingdom 
upon this, and other concurring cauſes (c), and never returned. 


But the pope, on his part, had a further reaſon for adopting 
this meaſure, which, was, that he could eaſily, and without 
contradiction, extort large ſubſidies from theſe Aliens, fo? abſo- 
lutely his own creatures (d): Thus, in 1246, when he de- 
manded a third only from the reſident clergy, he exacted an 


half from the non-reſidents (e), who were chiefly Italians, and | 


| moreover were generally well preferred, as xefuſi ing to an of . 


the ſmaller benefices (J). | 
It may not be impertinent here to mention another atifice 


of the pope's, as mean as it was ſcandalous, and in which the 


biſhop of Lincoln, as dioceſan, was remotely concerned. His 
holineſs ſent a ſtrict mandate (2) to the . and convent of 


(a) Anetta” N? XVIII. 

(b) See on the year 1251. 

(c) M. Paris, p. 533. See above under A. YER | 
(a) See particulariy M. Paris, p. 52 5. 

(e) M. Paris, p. 716. 

(f) Ibidem, p. 754, 645. | 

g) Cum precibus armatis et monitis terriſicis. 
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tery might enjoy the remainder by appropriation. Gregory pro- 
poſed, by this barefaced piece of chicanery (4), to ſecure a pen · 


convent, however, would not comply, but deſired time, till 
their abbat Walter de St. Edmundo, who was then abſent, 


this, the abbat was ſufficiently humbled afterwards at Rome, 
Where his diſgrace was ſo inſufferable, and he laid it fo -much 
to heart, that it occaſioned his death (c). This unworthy. at- 


' quences, if it had not ended ſo tragically, muſt have filled the 
| Honeſt and ſuſceptible mind of the dioceſan with unſpeakable 


bad enough of itſelf, the appropriation of churches. 


obſervance of their rule, together with certain other injunCtions, 
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Peterborough, to allot him ſome rectory of 100 marks a year 
at leaſt, and if it was double he ſhould not diſlike it. He pro- 
poſed to regrant it to them for that rent, and ſo the monaſ- 


ſion of an hundred marks for ever, and alſo to make this a pre- 
cedent for the like practices upon other religious houſes. The 


ſhould return. To him they ſent, and related the whole affair; 
and he, being a man of ſpirit, made a report of it to the king, 
their patron and founder, ſhewing him the danger and iniquity 
of the proceeding ; and he put a final ſtop to it (5), But, for 


tempt on the houſe at Peterborough, and its probable conſe- 


indignation, being a groſs and moſt infamous abuſe of what va 


The biſhop viſited the priory of Dunſtaple, A. 1 240, and 
exacted an oath from the canons, probably to enforce a ſtrid 


This, however, was thought ſevere; and Walter de Gledelle, 


(a) M. n terms it, very Jaftly, pernicioſa paRtio, ſimonia et occulta fraus, 

(b) M. Paris, p. 554. 

(c) M. Paris, p. 657. A ſhocking ſcheme of Pet. Equeblank's for raiſing 7 
by torgery, A. 1255, is related by Matthew, p. 910. The Pope was not on lf 
Py to it, but even authoriſed it by his bull. Ye 
4 Olle 
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one of the Canons, refufing to take the oath, left the houſe, and 
became a monk at Woburne (a). 

John Laci, earl of Lincoln, a perſon who bad a great ſhare 
in the King's counſel (%, died July 22, 1240, after a long 
illneſs (c); and Margaret, his dowager, had the manors of 
c Ingoldemers, Throſeby, Houton, and Seggebrock, aſſigned 
« by the king for her maintenance, untill her dowry out of her 
© late huſband's tands ſhould be ſet forth (4). She afterwards 
married Walter Marſhal, earl of Pembroke, 1242 (e). And 
it that piece of biſhop Groſſeteſte's, intituled, Regulæ quas 
© hone memoriæ Rob, Groſſeteſte fecit comitiſſæ Lyncolniæ ad 
© cuſtodiendum et regendum terras, hoſpitium, domum et 
familiam, was written for the ſervice of this lady in her widow- 
hood, it muſt have been compoſed 1249 or 1241. Robert 
had been but a few years then in his ſee, th nt there might 
be a family acquaintance and friendſhip'in the caſe, John Laci 
having been conſtable of Cheſter, where the biſhop had been 
| archdeacon. Margaret, again, was daughter of Robert Quinci, 
eldeſt ſon of Saer, earl of Wincheſter, and Hawiſe, 4th ſiſter of 
Ranulph, laſt earl of Chefter, of that name, in whoſe time 
Grofſeteſte had been archdeacon there, and intimate probably in 
the family; and on this ſuppoſition, his lordſhip's reſpect and 
veneration for the mother might naturally be transferred upon 
ng —_— - | 


(a) Annal. 8 p- 244» 

(5) M. Paris, p. 446. He was . over to the ie king' s party ” by 2 bribe * 
1950 marks, given him by Peter de Rupibus. Dugd. Baron. I. Pr 102. 

(c) M. Paris, p. 5333 | 3 Fe 

(4) Dugd. Ibidem. 

(e) Idem, Ibidem, where by miſtake he is called William; for ſee the fame au- 
thor, p. 607, and N i 
But 


. rr 


though her ſon in law, John Laci, was actually created earl 
in queſtion might be compiled for the uſe of this lady in her wi- 
dowhood, and if ſo, it muſt have been written before 1241; and 


a ſubject would come much more ne from the pen of an 
archdeacon, than from that of a prelate of the church, and a pre- 


But the lady Hawiſe herſelf was counteſs of Lincoln (a); 3 and 


13 Hen. III. or 1233, ſhe nevertheleſs retained the title of 
counteſs till her death, in 1241 (5); ſo that poſſibly the work 


perhaps long before; for, if we con ſider it, order and rules on ſuch 


late like Groſſeteſte, who from the hour of his conſecration ex- 
pended his whole time in the proper buſineſs of his function. 

The book was written in Latin (c; but amongſt the Harleyan 
MSS. we have Reules a la Cuntefſe de Nichole, which ſeems to be 
a French verſion of it. Perhaps it might be written originally 
in French, being intended for the uſe of a lady, a and turned into 
Latin afterwards. be | 

We have already ſeen one inſtance, in the caſe of Thomas Wal. 
lenſis, of the biſhop's calling a learned Oxonian from an um: 
bratile ſtate of life in the univerſity into a more public ſcene 
Nicolas de Fernham (4) joined the ſtudy of medicine (e) wilt 


(a) Dugdale, p. 533- 

(65) Chron. Joh. Abb. Petrib. p. 109. 

(c) See Catalogue of the Biſhop's works, p. 347- | Ml 

(d) Quzre, if his family-name was not De Fulii. M. Paris, p- 206. Or 
this to be read Filice, thus Latinizing his Engliſh name. 

(e) The clergy were generally the phyſicians in theſe times. 80 john de St. Gils 
card. Albus, and Groſſeteſte bimſelf, And ſee Orderic. Vital. P- 550, 656, 719 
Godwyn, p. 366; M. Paris in Vit. p. 133-94, 116, 137; et in Hiſt. 410, 413 

73. 764; Burton's Leic. p. 80; Warton's Hiſt, of Engl. Poetr. p. LXXXI) 

abric. Bibl. Gr. XII. p. 739; Warton again, p. 442+ "TE Abbar of Croxal 
ene Eing John in his laſt illneſs. 

th 
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that of theology at Oxford, Paris, and, as Mr. Wharton thinks, 
at Cambridge; he went alſo to Bologna in Italy, and was parti- 
cularly eminent in the former profeſſion, having acquainted . 
himſelf with the writings of the Greek phyſicians. He was ac- 

cordingly advanced to the high honour of being Phyfien both 
to the king and queen (a). ö 


he was collated by biſhop Groſſeteſte (5); and in 1239 was 
elected, by both chapters, biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry. 
Nicholas, however, thought proper to decline the offer, regarding 
this ſee as a litigious piece of preferment at that time, and in a 
| bad ſituation, meaning, 1 ſuppoſe, in reſpect of the borders to- | 
wards Wales (c). And ſo, when he was afterwards unanimouſly 
elected to the opulent ſee of Durham, he would not accept it, 
leſt it ſhould be thought he rejected the other, becauſe he aſpired 
after this great one, and was very poſitive and peremptory in 
his refuſal 3 but at laſt he acquieſced by the perſuaſion of biſhop 
Groſſeteſte. The. biſhop, it ſeems, preſſed him very cloſely, 
The monks of Durham,” ſays he, are' deſtitute of a paſtor (d), 
and with tears are begging for an head; and will not you con- 
ſent to their requeſt, when regularly and canonically choſen ? 
{I conjure you by the ſprinkling of the blood of Jeſus Chriſt 


b 
(a) M. Pals p. 550, 573 8 Aug. Sac. I. p. 736. Sir William Dugdale, 

indeed, by cuſtos corporis regii, underſtands that he was · tutor to to the king. Baron. I. 

p. 606. But the king had now been long out of tutelage, and what is meant by 

cuſtos here is clearly explained by the words following, phy/icus et cuftes ; fo that by 

0% corporis regii nothing can be meant but conſervator or guardian of the king's 

health; and it is remarkable that M. Paris uſes cſtodia in that ſenſe afterwards. 

dee Q. Curt. III. 6. § 1. where 2 n is uſed of e Alexander“ * 

lician, | 

% Tanner, Bibl. Brit. p. 277. M, Paris, p. 530. 5 ; 

(c) See M. Paris, p. 186, 489. 

(d) Biſhop Poore had been dead almoſt 4 8 | 
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th 


Nicholas, as an eccleſiaſtic, had ſome 'benefices, ah which 1 


Scotland; and the two fortreſſes of Norham and Durham are, 
on that ſide, the chief bulwarks of the kingdom. againſt the 


On 


thing of theſe foreigners, would not comply. - 


M. Paris, p. 206, 549. 


at Gateſhead (d). 


 biſhopricks. Allan, Sherburn, p. 18, 22; Memoirs of Rog. de Weſeham, :p+-443 
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© to undertake the burthen, and to receive the honour ; for the 
king (a), unleſs he be out of his ſenſes, will never oppoſe 
© your election. Conſider, if you do not comply, his highneſs 
© will ſet ſome contrivance on foot to impoſe ſome degenerate 
© and unworthy foreigner upon that church, to the detriment 
and ſubverſion of the eccleſiaſtical dignity, and to the danger 
of the whole realm; ſince the ſee of Durham is placed in the 
marches and confines of the two kingdonis of England and 


© inroads of our enemies. Groſſeteſte ſhewed himſelf, in this, 
to be a true friend both to Church and State; and he was ſo happy 
as to prevail with Nicholas, who was conſecrated June 9, 1241, 
and proved a good prelate (5); but, being old, choſe to reſign 
his ſee, on a penſion (c), 1249, and died 1257. | How- 
ever, before his reſignation, about 1247, he founded, with 
the conſent of the chapter of Dann the r of St. Edmund 


The proceedings in the great cauſe between the biſhop 95 his 
canons were {till going on abroad; when ſome of the; canons, 
being at London, produced a charter, or paper, — apart 


(a) The king is ert becauſe he had 5 Peter de Equeblank, 
elect of Hereford, or Boniface, the Queen's uncle; but the; monks; knowing no- 


(b) He was perſonally known to M. Paris, an bore a- reſpeqable charafe, 
(c) An on refignation were common now in echter es as; well as 
Hutchinſon, Antiq. of Durham, vol. II. paſſim. Theſe reſignations and - penſions 


became afterwards a great grievance in the church. Ibid, p. 593» 
(4) Mr. Allan, Collectan. Dunelm. p- 427, ſeq. 


that 
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that the pretenſions of the biſhop to viſit them was all a novelty 
and encroachment. This curious paper 4 ſhall remit into 'the 
appendix (a), only noting here the import of it, as to the matter 


in hand, and the unhappy effects it produced. It ſet forth, that 


at the foundation of the church of Lincoln, the eſtabliſhment - 
was, that any canon offending againſt difcipline was to be viſited 


and puniſhed by the dean; but if his correction did not avail, 
© the biſhop was to be called in, and after him the King. That 
© this conſtitution was confirmed by proper authority, and ſab- 
© {cribed, and, after the church was dedicated, all that were 
preſent ſolmnly excommunicated all infringers of this ordi- 
nance;“ whereupon the canons argued, that ſince the dean 


| © was neither negligent nor unſkilful, nor unable to viſit de- 


linquents and correct abuſes, it was unjuſt and inſolent in the 
© biſhop to intrude and pretend to viſit; and that he did not 
* totally eſcape the Edge of the ſentence of e 8 
ſo formally pronounced by ſuch a number of holy men.” 

It will be enough to ſay here, that this paper was „ fo. 


lutely all a forgery, and of a very baſe kind“ 5), and that there- 


fore we have no reaſon to believe that any ſuch ordinance paſſed 


at the foundation of. the church; nor is it-tikely that the kings 


dof England ſhould be appointed viſitors, in the dernier reſort, of 


an ecclefiaſtical foundation, which had nothing peculiar in its 


inſtitution reſpecting the crown. The king, however, made a 


handle of this paper, and, of courſe, took the fide of the canons, 
who had thus put it in his power to interfere. Be this as it will, 
| the king's 0 ERIN, ſhed a mali e ne on the 9 dS 


(@ Appendix, Ne XIII. 
0) Sec what will be faid in the A ppendix, Ne XIII. 
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propriated to his church of Weſtminſter, ſtrong as they were, 


(a) Nec potuit propter talis repaguli impedimentum res optatum finem pacis com · 


in reſpect of both parties, as M. Paris himſelf confeſſes, by occaſi- 
ing frequent ſiniſter and expenſive delays, and preventing any 
final determination of the conteſt here (a), inſomuch that, at laſt, 
the biſhop was obliged; for his part, to croſs the ſea, and to make 
a journey to Lyons, to expedite the matter, as we ſhall ſee in the 
ſequel. | TY . 1 

A difference aroſe between our biſhop and Richard de Berking, 
abbat of Weſtminſter, which involved them in great expences, 
and became very ede to both parties. The account 
which M. Paris, an author much addicted to partiality in matters 
reſpecting convents, gives, is this: On the avoidance of the 
church of Heſwelle (5), the biſhop, in contempt of all the 
charters produced: by the abbat to ſhew that this rectory was ap- 


endeavoured to ſeize it by violence (c); and on a ſlight pretence 
to deprive the monks of it, and to collate one Nicholas (d), a 
perſon whom the biſhop had before inhumanly ſtripped of his 
benefices ; but the abbat manfully oppoſed him (e). Matthew, 
you obſerve, bears hard upon the biſhop, both in reſpect. of his 
quarrel with the abbat, and his treatment of Nicholas. We are by 
no means maſter of the caſe in regard to Nicholas, for we do not ſo 
much as know certainly who he was; but theword in the hiſtorian 
being inbumanò and not injujt, there is room to believe his lord- 


ponendz ſortiri, ſed dilationis cepit ſumptuoſam expectationem. M. Paris, p. 572. 
(5) Aſhwell, co. Herts ; but in the Archdeaconry of Huntingdon ; Sir H. Chauncy, 
Antiq. of Herts, p. 33, ſeq. It is written Aeſceswylla in Widmore, p. 17. 
(e) The biſhop, you will ſuppoſe, did not mean to retain this rectory, but only to 
ordain a Vicarage there, which the abbat did not like. 3 a 
(4) Quære, if maſter Nicholas, rector of St. Julian, promoted 1235. M. Paris, 
in vit. p. 135. | 1 | EE ia”, 
(e) M. Paris, p. 570. 
| | ſhip 
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' ſhip did. Nicholas no injuſtice, but only treated him according to 
the ſtrict. rule of diſcipline, to which he always cloſely adhered. 


And this is the more credible, becauſe his lordſhip was ſo willing 
to prefer him after his former deprivation, If this then were 
the caſe, there was neither injuſtice nor inhumanity in it.. 


The diſpute between the biſhop. and the abbat was ſoon after 


accommodated by the king's mediation. His majeſty had been 


ſolicited, to that purpoſe, by the abbat, and, having the biſnop 


with him about the. buſineſs of Tame above-mentioned (a), and 


| ſeeing him in perfect good humour, he would not ſuffer him to 


depart, until he had compromiſed, by his good offices, the ruinous 


diſpute ſubſiſting between the two prelates. The temperament 


propoſed was, that the abbat ſhould retain the rectory of Aſhwell, 
and the biſhop have-the advowſon of the vicarage (3); ; . a propoſal. 


redounding much to the honour and profit of the abbey, the hiſ-- . 
torian terming it aon minimum commodum (c). Thus the biſhops. © 
on the 12th of October, 1241, conſented the rectory ſhould be 
appropriated to the abbey of Weſtminſter; and at the ſame time. 


ordained and endowed the vicarage, in a ſufficient and ample. 
manner (d), though he thought proper to make ſome altera-- 


tion in the ſettlement, November 9, 1244 (e). The biſhop 
did it, he ſays, by apeſtolical authority, by which, however, I: 


hs 


(a) See Kenna of Tala Baſingſtoke, under A. 12 38, p. 70. 
(2) This, however, does not agree with the original endowment, according to 


which the convent was to preſent to the vicarage. Sir H. Chauncy, p. 37 And 
the convent actually continued patrons till their diſſolution. Ibid, p. 38. The 
biſhop, I preſume, was to collate the firſt time only. 

(c) M. Paris, p. 574» - 

(d) Indeed he was generally thought to. do ſo, See in the year 1236. 

0 on H. Chauncy, p. 37. 


„ under 
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underſtand no more than that he proceeded upon the cation 
in this behalf made, and not as particularly authorized for 
this caſe. 

That turbulent (a) pontiff, Gregory IX. departed this life 
Auguſt 22. The perſon choſen for his ſucceſſor was Jeffery, 
a Milaneſe, who took the name of Cæleſtine WE; but He, being 
old and infirm, ſat no longer than 18 days, being, as was ſuſ- 
pected, poiſoned (5); and Sinibald, a Genoeſe, who aſſumed the 
name of Innocent, was elected. However, at this time, and I think 
after the death of Cæleſtine, who was taken off November 22, 
thea rchbiſhop of York (c), biſhop Groſſeteſte, and the biſhops 
of Norwich and Carliſle, had a conſultation with the ſuperior 


clergy, both religious and ſecular, concerning the deſolate ſtate 


and condition of the catholic church, and to implore the divine 
aid and aſſiſtance in its behalf. They argued, that a form of 
prayer, with faſting, ſhould be uſed throughout the kingdom, 
for the purpoſe of beſeeching God to reſpe& and commiſerate 


the Holy See of Rome, now deſtitute of a paſtor, and to revive 


and reſtore her. They further came to a reſolution to addreſs 
the Emperor Frederic (d), by ſending ſome TI meſſengers 


() Bello in imperatorem moto totum orbem Chriſtianum tumultu permiſcui, 
Angliamque maxime perturbavit. M. Parker, p. 260. | 

(5) M. Paris, p. 576; or elſe ſuffocated, as p. 805. 

(c) Edmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was now abroad. 

(4) The emperor, Frederic H. was formed with abilities to cope with any ſac- 
ceſſor of St. Peter, being as artful and cunning as the ſhrewdeſt of them, and as at- 


tentive to his own intereſt; for the advancement of which he was not very ſcrupu- 


lous in the choice of means. He ſaw plainly, that the popes, with reſpect to him, 
wanted to make a precedent of their tranſactions with John, king of England. M. 
Paris, p. 560. And this was the real view of ihe Roman Pontiffs, p. 569, that is, 
firit to cruſh the emperor, and then the leſſer princes, who in a manner would fall 


of courſe, p. 660, 774. | | 
. 3 0 
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to him, and to beg of him to abate of his anger * malice 


but ſuffer her, how much ſoever he had been provoked, to 
the late popes, who had given him offence, and that it was 
cruel and unreaſonable that the innocent ſhould ſuffer for the guilty. 

The prelates ſeem clearly to acknowledge, by this application, 
that the popes had been the aggreſſors, and the party moſt culpa- 
who, paſſing through France, and other interjacent countries, 
their ſupplication, none of the parties there preſent would un- 
orders, and to perſuade them, who had been uſed to ramble all 
the world over, to engage in it. The friars went accordingly to 


anſwer, only aſked them, who it was that obſtructed the ad- 
vancentent of the Church? © Certainly,” ſaid he, not 1; but the 


© But indeed, continued he, * ſhould: I have been an impedi- 


* to deprive me of. my imperial dignity, and the former hath ex- 


* communicated - me, hath ſhockingly abuſed and defamed me, 
and hath even: .exhauſted her treaſures to injure and overwhelm 
me! Thus all this ſpecious negotiation ended without effect ©, 5 


the ee 8 ä being all literally ti true. 


(o M. Paris, p. 577+ 


againſt her, as he reſpected the good of his. ſoul; to defiſt from 
his tyrannical proceedings; no longer to obſtruct her proſperity ; 


breathe 3 and to remonſtrate, that thoſe were dead, meaning 


ble, in all the late broils. However, when they came to nomi- - 
nate and appoint proper perſons to go upon the embaſſy, and 


were to exhort the prelates of thoſe parts to join with them in 
dertake the journey, but all of them made ſome excuſe or other; 
ſo that at laſt they were obliged to have recourſe to the mendicant 


the emperor ; when he, inſtead of returning them any other 


iatolerable pride, and inſatiable avarice, of the Church itſelf. 


-* ment, either to the welfare of the Eugliſb or the Roman Church, 
* who could wonder at it, ſince the latter left no ſtone unturned - 
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The biſhop-this year, according to the beſt accounts (a), by 
his own 1kill and labour, and the aſſiſtance of his learned 
friends (5), atchieved a literal tranſlation from the Greek origi- 
nal of the Teſtament of the XII Patriarchs. This ſpurious 
piece had a moſt peſtilential effect on his lordſhip's mind, by im- 
prefling him with falſe notions of the hierarchy ; with higher 
and more exorbitant ideas concerning the prieſthood than either 
the dictates of reaſon, or the authority of ſcripture, could ever 
poſſibly ſupport (c). But, as this extraordinary performance, for ſuch 
it really was in reſpect of the ſtate of learning in thoſe times, 
has been mentioned before (4), and will be noticed again in the 
catalogue of the biſhop's works, I need not enlarge upon it my 
further here. | | 
Jordan, clerk of the prior de Ware, cates was demo 
by N. the prior to the church of Charleton, A. 1242, under 
a reſervation of ten marks, payable annually to Roger, ſon of 
Roger, earl of Wincheſter, clerk, ſo long as he ſhall continue 
to behave himſelf well in the clerical habit, does not marry, nor 
enter into religion, nor acquire any other eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fice (e). This is what we call gzartering, and I wonder the 
biſhop would conſent to it; but we have ſeen ſomething of the 
Tame kind before, under the year 1238, where the biſhop pro- 
| Poſes to Otto, the legate, as an Won: to . a 


— 


(a) M. Paris, p. 59; Wharton Ang. Sac. p · 34 5; ; Leland. Collect. III - 
p- 329; Hearne ad Gul. Neubrig. p. „ | 
(5) See below, A, 1248. 
(c) Appendix, Ne XII. His lordſhip alks in the ſame ſtrain in Annal. Won. | 
P- 396 ; and it is certain that the ſame notion 2 at Rome. See Fox s Mart, I. 


P- 1023. 
(d) P. 68, ad ann, 1234. 
(e) Rot. Grofleteſte, ann. 8. 3 
difference 
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difference between the legate and himſelf, about inſtitution to a 
benefice, that a layman under age ſhould. receive a ſtipend trom 
a rector to be inſtituted into the living of Randes. Brooke and 
Dugdale know nothing of Roger, ſon of Roger earl of Win- 
cheſter : perhaps he was a rn en ppt into en by. 
diſpenſation. 

Walter de Cantilupe(a), biſhop of Wincheſter, had a bigh opi- 
nion of biſhop. Groſſeteſte's judgement; and when the king pro- 

poſed taking him with him to France, to aſſiſt in promoting a 
peace, he ſent one of his clerks to conſult Groſſeteſte whether he 
ſhould go or not. Groſſeteſte ſtates to him, that the firſt duty 
of a biſhop Was to attend to the care of ſouls; and that the con- 
ſideration ought to be, whether that point would be beſt gained 
and ſecyred by ſtaying at home, and attending the ſouls of his own 
| flock, or by going abroad for the good of ſouls in general. That of 
| this he "Re" not tho to "TS 3 byt wiſhes they 8 could * 


great eil, and bad deen an agent of the king. The 2gih canon of the . | 
C 


Otto, the te in 12 von mend a 2 to enforce the wag. 
offer it to 15 8 _ and 


; BY to confuſe our lord the pope on tie 

his conſtitutip Hpn, apd , as Mr. Johnſon thinks, to ne a few Ns inſtces Eir 
See Johnfon, tion, &c. 1237, Art. 95 ; and is, p. 448; whence it 
appears that Otto himſelf was n „ chat this article would 1 meet with 


ſtrong oppoſition. hs | - 


es , . 15 * E "© 3 


liberate together on the ſubject vivd voce: and then he tells 
him, that as this cannot be, and he expects friar Adam de Ma- 
riſco, a particular friend of Walter's, to come to him at Eaſter, 
he will confer with him on the queſtion; deſiring Walter him- 
ſelf in the mean time to be weighing and conſidering the mat- 
ter and its conſequences, and to impart to him the reſult of his 
own thoughts, for the e ee of an him and friar Adam 
to determine on the caſe (a). 


The king wrote a letter to our biſhop about chis time, enquir- 


ing after his health, and informing him of his own, the queen s, 
and his children's welfare. His majeſty reproached him gently 
withal, for not coming to court, nor ſending to enquire after 
him and his; and'the biſhop apologizes, by obſerving, that true 
friendſhip conſiſts not in frequenting our friends when they were 
in a proſperous ſtate, as, he bleſſed God, His highneſs was; but 
in adverſity, when one ought 1 with all ſpeed to fly to their relief. 


And in regard to veneration and reſpect, which he acknowledged | 


was due to his highneſs, and might. demand his perſonal ap- 
pearance, he had omitted, he ſaid, no opportunity of ſhewing 
himſelf to him, as far as was conſiſtent with the weakneſs of 
his bodily frame, and the urgent buſineſs of his dioceſe, . Which 
he was ſure his highneſs would not deſire him to neglect. He 
hoped, therefore, his highneſs would excuſe him till it was 
more convenient to him, aſſuring him in the iuterim he ſhould 
have all proper regard both for his temporal proſperity, | and his 
eternal welfare (60). 

On the death of Archbiſhop 1 FL 1242, the prior 
and convent of / e Juriſdietion over the whole 


(a) Brown, p. 377. 
() Ibidem, p. 378. 


* 


: province, 


to his friend Otto, Who was now. abroad with Innocent the new 


pope, and with whom he was now on a better footing than 
lately he had been (2), to intercede with his holineſs on their be- 


half, He calls it an unuſual claim, and yet the prior and con- 
vent had ſuſpended and excommunicated: him, and ſome others 
of his: brethren the biſhops, for oppoſing it, even after their 
loreſhips had made their appeal to the Holy See, and were 
ready to enter on their def&nce. As to himſelf, he did not 
feel himſelf, he ſaid, at all affected by their ſentence ;” but ſill, 
as it might prejudice him in the opinion of others, and make 
them think worſe of his miniſtrations, he had obtained a 


mandate from the pope to the prior and convent, to relax the 


ſentence within eight days after the receipt of the bull, or that the 


archbiſhop of Vork and the biſhop of Durham ſhould de it. 


He did not judge proper, however, to make uſe of this bull, 


leſt it ſhould hurt the cauſe, ſince the adverſary might allege, | 


that by the terms of that inſtrument, and their act of relax- 
ation in conſequence of it, their right was clearly acknowledged 


and eftabliſhed. He, therefore, ſupplicates Ottos mediation with 


the pope, for the procurement of ſome better and more ef- 


tectual remedy from his holineſs, - afſerting, that the biſhops . 


of the province had ever been, vacanté ſede, immediately ſub- 
jet to the Holy See, which whenever à new biſhop was 


elected in that interval, always confirmed the election; a pri- 


lege, which che . convent had endeavoured . NEVEr= 


(a) See hereafter the caſe of RK abbat of Berdney- 
% See Brown, p. $90. 15 : e 
0 P 2 theleſs, 
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3 province, during the vacancy of the ſee (a). But this the fuffra⸗ 
gans were very unwilling to admit, and biſhop Groſſeteſte wrote 
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vacancy, to uſurp. His lordſhip then proceeds to ſhew the 


by his predeceſſor, William de Repton. The houſe at Bardney 
was an ample foundation, and enjoyed ſome. pontifical privileges, 


to him, and he would procure him his money, even by violence, 
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theleG, to the great prejudice of the ſee of Rome, in this laſt 


unfitneſs, the evil, and abſurdity, of the convent's claim; from 
various topics ; but I ſhall refer the ate for! his arguments, 


to the letter itſelf (a). 

Boniface, by the way, a native of W and the Queen 8 
uncle, was elected and confirmed archbiſhop of Canterbury, at 
a vaſt expence to the crown, the king Damn; his- Promotion much 
at heart. 

The biſnop was embroiled again this year with the prior and 
con vent of Canterbury. An eccleſiaſtic demanded. of Walter de 


Beningworth, abbat of Bardney, payment of a debt contracted 


which, Thomas Wallzus, archdeacon of Lincoln, was deſirous of 
aboliſhing, and took. an occaſion of doing it from this diſpute. He, 
for this purpoſe, gave the creditor an hint to make his complaint 


if it could not otherwiſe be done. The clerk. proceeded according 
to his directions; and the archdeacon cited the abbat to appear in 
his court, to anſwer the complaint, and to be dealt with accord- 
ing to law. This the abbat refuſed, as inconſiſtent with the 
rights of his abbey and contrary to cuſtom, and made his 
appeal. Upon which, the archdeacon ſummoned the abbat to 
appear elſewhere (); but the abbat ſtill refuſed, relying on his 
former appeal; for he knew, ſays the hiſtorian, the archdeacon 
was laying. a train for him, his deſign being to — ane. inva- 


(a) mids, p- Pl See Annal. Dunſtap. p. 2 58; 


(5) Before the biſhop, as W e from what follows. 88 : 
| 185 lidate, 
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fitate, by this means, the liberty and exemption of his houſe, 
as he had-learnt from what had formerly paſſed, and was now 


well aſſured of it by theſe eps. He was alſo well aware, that 


if this cauſe ſhould. be carried before the biſhop (which was what 


the arthdeacon propoſed) his Iordſhip- would certainly fayour the 
archdeacon,. to the ſubverſion” of the ptivileges of the monks, of 
whom he was reckoned a. general. perſecutor, eſpecially of thoſe 


who claimed the like exemptions. The archdeacon then, willing 
to bring. the buſineſs to a hearing, complained to the biſhop, 
ho cited the abbat to anſwer all theſe charges. But the abbat, 

perſiſting in his appeal, contemned this citation likewiſe; for he 
knew the biſhop's warm temper, and that he would infallibly 


patronize the archdeacon in the affair. Whereupon the biſhop, 
full of reſentment, and incenſed beyond all reaſon, ſays the au— 


thor (a), excommunicated the abbat for his contumacy; and the 


abbat was ſo prudent as to bear the ſentence patiently, leſt he 


ſhould- be further puniſhed For his contempt. E 
Some few days after, the biſhop ſent certain vile to the 


abbey :. theſe were ſecular clergy, and more likely to inſult the 


monks than to correct abuſes, were any to be found; for which 
reaſon the monks refuſed them admittance, 'both becauſe they 


muſt needs be adverſaties, being ſent: by their open enemy the 


biſhop;. and were ſeculars, who- could know nothing of the af- 
fairs of monks-; and, likewife becauſe the abbat, who was their 
paſtor” and head, and by whoſe example they were to be 
governed in all things, was at this time under ſentence of ex- 
communication. Thus, when the viſitors preſſed to enter the 


houſe, expoſtulated the matter, and even by expoſing their 


© We wd remem er x. n lnon Pacttelty to al monks — _ 
| 2 
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perſons, ſubjected tiemGlves' to have violent hands laid upon 
them, the janitors repelled them, and ſhut the gates againſt 
them, ſaying, We deſire you would retire immediately, before 
* thoſe who are ſet againſt you, and whom we cannot hinder, 
© ruſh upon you againſt our wills.” The viſitors, upon this, re- 
tired with threats, and made their complaints to theTbiſhop, ag- 
gravating matters, and ſaying, that the armed monks were 
on the point of falling upon them, and that, as it were, 
they had been beaten by the ſervants: of the monaſtery, which 
was more than the truth. | 
The biſhop was exceſſively provoked at this, and threatened 
the abbat and convent with ruin and confuſion to the utmoſt 
of his power, whilſt the abbat, dejected with ſorrow, was greatly 
at a loſs what to do. At laſt, underſtanding that the convent 
of Canterbury had the power of receiving and hearing appeals, 
during the vacancy of the Holy See (a), he had recourſe to 
the expedient of making a report of his grievance to them. 
The biſhop's indignation being increaſed by this, he convened 
Adam, biſhop of Connor (5), Ranulph, abbat of Ramſey, and 
Walter de St. Edmund, abbat of Peterborough, both Benedictine | 
abbats of his own-dioceſe, at Hertford; and there ignominiouſly 
depoſed the abbat of Bardney, though abſent, and having no- 
body to anſwer or plead for him, as a contumacious convict, on 
account, as was alleged, of the irregularity of his proceeding in 
the appeal, and that he had not previouſly preferred his complaint 
to him as his dioceſan. He then - ſent notice to the monks of 
Bardney, that they were not to obey the abbat any TO but 
eſteem him depoſed, even as an excommunicate. 5 


(a) Both the ſee of Rome, and the ſee of Canterbury, were vacant at this time. 
£5) Abbat of Wardon in Bedfordſhire, but made OY of ar: in 1242. 


- When 
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When it was related to the convent of Canterbury, that the 
biſhop of Lincoln had ſo contemptuouſly violated their pri⸗ 
vileges, they aſſembled fifty prieſts of the biſhop's own dioceſe, 

and in full convent, where fifty or more monks in prieſts orders 
were preſent, ſolemnly excommunicated the biſhop with bell, 
book, and candle, as an ingrate, and a rebel to that church of 
which he was a ſuffragan. 

The biſhop, with his party, when he 1 the letters i im- 
porting this, threw them on the ground and trod upon them, 
to the vaſt aſtoniſhment of the beholders, on account of the 
effigies of St. Thomas impreſſed upon the ſeal (a). And more- 
over he flew into ſo great a paſſion, that he ſaid, in the hearing 
of all that were preſent, «© he did not deſire the monks er 
otheraiſe pray for his ſoul as long as the world endured (a); 
withal gave orders that the meſſenge hom he loaded with - 
| proaches ſhould be arreſted. And when the officers, in regard 
to his prieſthood (for he was a prieſt), were afraid of doing ity 
he ordered the prieſt to be driven from his palace, as a vile ſlave; - 
or a robber, at which thoſe prudent and learned men, who were 
then in the palace, were ſtill more aſtoniſhed; ſince, if there 
were 110 other reaſon, the prieſt might very juſtly accuſe the 
biſhop of laying violent hands on him. As for the ſentence, his 
lordſhip ſo little regarded it, that he never forbore officiating (c), 
dedicating churches, and W all other acts incidental to 


(a) The ſeal of the church of N then eee the martyrdom of 
Thomas à Becket. - Somner, Antiq. of Canterb. p-. 126. 

(5) Biſhop Groſſeteſte had not that high opinion of the fraternity, as it was cal · 
led, of the monks, as our king James II. bad of that of the Jefuits, who got him- 
ſelf made partaker of all the merits of the order at. Liege. DP Burner, Hiſt, 2 
of his own Times, II. p. 420. - Re LEED 

(c) Somner, OS of. Canterb. 55 160, N IXF8 3 25:2 | 

2 5 | +" WE. 
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the Ae function, not conſiderin, g, ſays the author, that 


ſuch contempt, even though the ſentence ſhould be unjuſt, 
might furniſh a ſtrong Prepoſſeſſion in favour of the. Juſtice « of 
their proceeding (a). 


The end of the matter was, that whilſt it was depending; à S. 


nibald was choſen pope, by the name of Innocent IV; and both 
parties, of conſequence, ſent their agent to the court at Anag- 
nia, where Sinibald was elected. The new pope gave his 


definitive ſentence, whence it appears, that the biſhop had ap- 


pealed to the court of Rome againſt the power arrogated by the 
prior and convent of Canterbury /ede vacante, and had petitioned 
to be relieved againft it; and further, that the prior and convent 
had excommunicated other perſons befides the. biſhop, probably 
the archdeacon of Lincoln. The ſentence was, that the prior 
and convent, within eight days after the. receipt of the bull, 
ſhould relax the ſentences they had pronounced, without Preju-, 


dicing the rights of either party; otherwiſe the archbiſhop of 


York and the biſhop of -Durham were empowered to do it (0). 


Hlis holineſs denies, that the prior and convent of Canterbury 


had ever exerciſed the power of the metropolitan (c); however, 


the affair was thus . and the abbat of e conti- 


nued depoſed. 
The king, on the "DIR of the 8 geiscd on OE arg 
poralities, but directed his officer to furniſh and ſupply. the ab- 


(a) Non perpendens, quod ex contemptu, etſi injuſta fit ſententia, robur tamen 
inde formidabile poſſet ſortiri juſtitiææ. M. Paris, p. 602. Theſe authors uſe tbe 
terms celebrare and divine celebrare, as a ſhort mode of We Tor Aiuiva An, 
wel obſequia, celebrare. 

(5) M. Paris, p. 605. 

(c) And ſee Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. I. P. 431, 447, who Fee = the abſurdiry of 2 


convent of monks, the beſt 288 of whom were no more than pr 
W juriſdiction, ha P e. enjoying 
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bat, and his party, with neceſſaries more amply than their ad- 
verſaries, and to allow the ſaid abbat free acceſs to the church. 

This biſhop Groſſeteſte thought could not poſſibliy proceed from 
the king's own notion of things, but that his majeſty muſt | get 
have been circumvented i in it; ſince he could not but know, that 

the cognizance of this cauſe did not appertain to any ſecular 
power how great ſoever ; and therefore he deſired, by letter, | 
that his majeſty. would cauſe his inſtructions to be recalled (a). 

The biſhop: was very ſenſible, that, at this juncture, the king 

did not conduct himſelf in the government with that wiſdom 

and prudence that became him, or was needful for the good of 

his kingdom. He ſaw plainly many cauſes of diſcontent, and 

that others were likely to ariſe; and therefore he wrote to the 
queen to intreat her to have regard to the welfare of the 3 

and kingdom, and to lead the king into better and more falutary 
meaſures, for the relief not only of the people, but alſo of the 
clergy and prieſthood, de in/olitis & novis anguftiis (o); alluding, 

| ſuppoſe, to the exorbitant ſums of N the king was conti- 

nally extorting from them. | 

Sir Peter de Rupibus, knight, biſhop. * Wincheſter, died 

in 1238 (c), and the king ſet his heart upon promoting the 
queen's uncle, William, elect of Valencia (d), to that rich 

ee, being as much bent upon it as an unſtable man could be, 

and leaving no ſtone unturned to effect it. Henry-had promiſed, 93 8 

and even worn, to remove all eee from his counſels, and 


— er IIS 


(a) Brown, p. 379. RR 
(b) Ibid., ps 380. Conkderin la addreſſed, I * the biltop dig 


„ WE" chuſe to write his letter in French, 4 than Latin, There was propriety 
og a writing to the king in this language, becauſe there i is ſome reaſon 40 believe he 
Pte it. M. Paris, p. 800. wh Ws e 


(c) M. Faris, p. 472; _ | ; 
(d) A 9 of * lying on the Rhoſne. Eirgun de Falatia, | 
much 


1 - 
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much more not to prefer them; but, this notwithſtanding, no 
ſooner did the monks of Wincheſter (a), approach his preſence 
for the conge delire, but he began to confer with them on that 
ſubject, and to preſs them, before he granted his licence, to ac- 
cept of his uncle. The monks, regarding William as a man of 
blood (5), were determined beforehand to reject him, in caſe 
he ſhould be propoſed to them; and now, to avoid giving a 
direct anſwer, they diſſembled the matter, and deſired time ty 
conſider of it, along with the reſt of their brethren, The king 
ſaw through this ſubterfuge ; but neverthelefs, to make ſhort, 
granted the licence. But when he afterwards heard they-talked 
of demanding William de Ralegh, biſhop of Norwich (c), for 
their prelate, and were in a manner agreed. upon it; he waz 
highly exaſperated, and obſerved, with ſome tartneſs, They 
have declined accepting of William ele& of Valentia, as 1 
man of blood, and they have turned their eyes upon one who 
hath put more people to death by his tongue, than ever the othe 
did by his ſword,” alluding to the perſuaſive eloquence of Dt 
Ralegh at the Bar; and he ſwore withal, hat be never ou 
ſufer this, The monks, dreading the king's anger, deſiſted fo 
the preſent; but this did not hinder his majeſty from taking 
up his abode, with a vaſt retinue. in the manors of the ſee d 


(a) Hugh de Rupibus, &c. Le Neve, p. 290. | „ 
(% M. Paris, pp. 472, 473, 517, whence it appears he was more a warrior tli 
a perſon either of religion or literature. It is inſinuated, p. 488, that he had kil 
a man. | | Wa 5 | - 
le) Vir utique per omnia laudabilis. M. Paris, p., 473. Indeed, his charatt 
was irre proachable; and he had been particularly dear and ſerviceable to the Kin 
whence Innocent IV. ſtyles him“ hominem ſcientia, moribus, & honeſtate perl 
enum, ac in ſpiritualibus & temporalibus circumſpectum, oli tibi [regi] charun 
amabilem, &c.“ M. Paris, p. 6344, n e 
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Wincheſter; and waſting: the poſſeſſions and ſtocks (a) which 
the late biſhop had bequeathed to his ſucteſſor (4), The elect of 

Valentia died in the mean time in Italy, of poiſon it was 
thought (c). But to paſs by this, as alſo the poſtulation of Ralph 

de Nevil, biſhop of Chicheſter (d), the depoſing of the prior of 
Wincheſter, the election of De Ralegh, the king's deſign in fa- 
vour of Boniface of Savoy, another of the queen's uncles, the 


interpoſition of Edmund archbiſhop of Canterbury, the continued 
rayages committed by the king's officers and ſervants on the pre- 


latical eſtates (e), the violences, and even the bloodſhed at the 


city of Wincheſter; and, laſtly, the extent upon the ſee of 
Norwich to prevent De Ralegh from receiving any ſuccours from 


thence; 1 ſay, to paſs by all theſe, when William ſaw the ſup- 


plies from Norwich intercepted, himſelf obſtructed from entering 
his palace in Southwark, and the Londoners prohibited from 
ſelling him even victuals, he complained heavily to his brethren 
the biſhops of the uncommon ſeverity of his treatment; and 


(@) M. Paris, p· 473. 8 
N) Idem, p. 472. Eons” 


(c) Procurante magiſtro Laurentio Anglico, fed poſtmoduin eo rite purgato. The 


king had obtained from the pope the biſhopric of Liege for him. Idem, p. 517. 
(4) A native of the biſhoprick of Durham. Pat. Sanderſon, p. 124. 


(e) The waſte and ſpoil committed at this time was inexpreſſible; but this king 5 
vas often exceeding culpable on this head. Every one of the biſhopricks, except 
York, fell vacant in the ſpace of between thirty and forty years, to ſay nothing 


of the abbies and priories. This was a mighty ſource of wealth to the crown, even 
in a common way, as we may judge from the following inſtance : The houſe at St. 

Albans, on the death of abbat William, in 1235, gave the king no leſs than 300 
marks for the privilege of retaining all their temporalities, except eſcheats and the 


E patronage of their churches, in their own poſſeſſion for one year. M. Paris, 


p. 410. Richard earl of Cornwall reproached his brother, with this very thing, 
obſerving to him, that, notwithſtanding the great influx of money into the trea- 


Jury from theſe caſualties, yet he had ſuch a {trange way of ſquandering it, that 


he was not at all the richer for it. Idem, pp. 445, 467, where he makes the 


ſame obſervation to Otto the legate. But the worſt was, he and his ſervants were 


given io plundering upon theſe occaſions. See below, 1248. 
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biſhop Groſſeteſte, Cantelupe biſhop of Worceſter, and Eque- 
blanc biſhop of Hereford, went to Reading to expoſtulate with 
the king on his behalf, and to try to moderate his fury, 
But the king, hearing of their coming, avoided them, by leaving 
the place ; and when at laſt, they obtained an audience (@), he / 
was full of excuſes intermixed with hatred and bitterneſs, inſo- 
much that their interceſſion did not avail (5). Theſe mediators, 
it is ſaid, reprimanded the king ſmartly for his perſecution and 
tyranny towards De Ralegh, threatening to put the chapel royal 
under an interdict; and that the king defired his anſwer might 
be poſtponed till ſuch time as his agents ſhould return from 
the court of Rome, not in the leaſt doubting but they, with 
their money, would accompliſh every thing he deſired (c). The 
biſhops conſented to that requeſt, and De Ralegh no ſooner 
heard of their lukewarmneſs in the buſineſs, as he conſtrued it, 
but he embarked on the Thames for France, and ſettled at Abbe- 
ville (q). Foreigners loaded the king with reproaches on De 
| Ralegh's account (e), and even Boniface, who was now elect of 
Canterbury, wrote William a conſolatory letter; he wrote at 
the ſame time to the king in his favour, at the requeſt of ſome 
of the ſuffragans of the province of Canterbury, who probably 
were Grofleteſte, Cantelupe, and Equeblanc; he wrote alſo to 
Equeblanc in particular, as moſt intimate with the king, ex- 
borting! hav to labour for a n (7 


| (a) At Weſtmiaſter, I preſume. UM. Nate, p- 616. 
(4) M. Paris, p. 614. 3 | 
(c) Ibid. P · 617. 

(d) Ibid. The mayor of Abbeville was ordered to have his Ps Poſe in readines to 
protect him, in caſe he was — 
le) M. "pg p. 61. 
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After F ſo long on this tedious buſineſs, which yet I 


have diſpatched with all poſſible brevity, it may be proper to add 
one word on the concluſion of it. The pope intereſted himſelf” 
at laſt, in 1244, William preſenting him with. 8000 marks. 
He wrote accordingly a very preſſing letter to the king, afferting 


his own unlimited, power in the caſe, and ſuperadding a menace, 


with a declaration of his purpoſe to aggrandize the authority of 


the holy ſee (a). He wrote alſo to the queen, pretending to be 
her relation (which yet, as M. Paris obſerves, nobody could 


| make out ()); and to the archbiſhop ele&, and the biſhops 
| of Worcefter and Hereford ( c). Biſhop Groſſeteſte, at the fame 
time, ever ſtudious to promote the church's peace, was extremely 


defirous the pontif”s letter to the king ſhould have the due effect, 
and he accordingly dictated an epiſtle to Boniface to entreat him 


| to uſe his intereſt with his niece the queen (d), and to cauſe 


her to prevail with the king's obſtinacy to comply with the pope's 


mandate, for fear of the worſt conſequences (e): by which he 
meant, leſt the kingdom ſhould be involved in the like troubles 
which it had been overwhelmed with in the reign of his father 
king John. The extraordinary pains thus taken by his holineſs, 


and De Ralegh's other friends, ſucceeded; for the king ſent a 


friar F) to De Ralegb, with articles and terms of arcommodation, 
which were fo far accepted by him, that the king acquieſced in 


his anſwers, and an entire reconciliation enſued to the. j > Joy of 
whole kingdom (2)- | | | 


* 


(a) M. Paris, p. 634. 

(b) Idem, p. 635. | 

(e) Idem, Widow: : 
(d) Rapin, by miſtake, call Haniface FEY queen's brother, p. 314 
le) Brown, p. 365. 

/) Hugo de Sando Heuderio. 


(S) M. Paris, p. 638. The king kept his chris at Winebeller, 4. We 
Tere. he would give a public mark of. his friendſhip by dining 


with him ; and the king PRE the invitation. M. Paris, p. 71 9. See allo p. 472. 


In 
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In the common courſe of things, appeals lay from the courts 
of ſuffragans to the ſuperior court of the archbiſhop; and as 
biſhop Grofleteſte's dioceſe was ſo large and populous, he was 
perpetually vexed and harrafſed with theſe appeals, which were 
often frivolous, and only lodged for the purpoſe of creating him 
trouble, and involving him in expence ; he wrote, therefore, to 
Boniface, elect of Canterbury, about this time, to requeſt his 
aid and affiſtance in this behalf, by giving as little countenance 
as poſſible to ſuch litigious and troubleſome appeals (a). 

It was much about the ſame time that his lordſhip font 3 a Cir- 
.cular letter to his archdeacons, ſtim ulating them to be very {ſtrict 
in their enquiries concerning certain irregularities ; prieſts either 
omitting the cauonical hours, or ſaying them erroneouſly, very 
indevoutly, and at times very incommodious to their pariſhioners, 
Their keeping concubines or wives (5), which, though they 
were concealed from him in his viſitations, ought not to eſ- 
cape the notice of the archdeacons. Clerks acting miracles, and 
other plays, called the induction of May and Autumn (e); lay- 

men having cot ales; rectors, vicars, and other prieſts, neglect- 
ing to hear the friars preach, and even hindering the people 
from attending, and confeſſing to them; their ſuffering ſome to 
; Preach for the purpoſe of raiſing of money (d), who only treat ſuch 
ſubjects as will draw moſt money from. the people-; whereas he 
licenſed none ſuch to preach, but only gave leave for the pariſh 
miniſters to open and explain ine ſervice in few words; and, 


(a) . p · 382, See alſo p. 326. | | 

| (5) Focarias. See Mr. Brown ad locum. The gloſſaries have the verb Jocare 
in a wanton ſenſe, but not the noun. 

(c) See ſor theſe miracles, &c. Mr. Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, p- 2355 
ſeqq. ; Fitz- Stephen, P- 45; and the authors there referred to. Clerks were not 
only ofien concerned in them, but they were hn notary afted in  ehpicbes and 
church- yards. 

(4) For the king's, or pope's uſe, To WE | 
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| laſtly, Chriſtians living as inmates with Jews (a). l 
It was about this time again, that the alien priory of. the CiC. 


tercians at Scarborough had ſome complaints againſt the Fran- 
ciſcans there, and the bithop was im powered to hear and deter- 


mine them. His officials ſat two days, and himſelf perſonally the 
third, and then he wrote to the prior at Ciſtertium, deſiring him to 


conſider whether, as the friars had unreſervedly ſubmitted, he 


would not think proper to let their houſe ſtand and remain OR 
| Ralph Nevil, biſhop of Chicheſter, of whom ſome mention 


has been made before (e), departed this life Feb. 1, 1244, and 


thereupon the dean and canons, deſirous of doing the king a 


fayour, elected for his ſucceſſor in that ſee Robert Paſſelewe EE 
his treaſurer (d), and a perſon in principal eſteem with him. 


Archbiſhop Boniface, for ſome reaſon, was greatly diſpleaſed 


with this choice, and, convening the biſhops of the province, 


had him examined very cloſely and ſtrictly, on certain difficult 
and knotty queſtions, by biſhop Groſſeteſte (2). | - 

I am very far from juſtifying the promotion of an illiterate 
or unfitting perſon into the epiſcopal. order; but I muſt ſay, 


there was nothing but ſpite and malevolence in the preſent caſe; 
for, as the eccleſiaſtics in thoſe ages commonly ſat at the receipt 
of the treaſury, ſo they were frequently adopted thence into the 
order of prelates (. Too much of the ſame malignancy is alſo 
g in the method of b eue che treaſures 3 for what oc- oy 


(a) Brown, p- 362. 0 to the Taft article, ſee Lang Conſtitutions, A * 
arc, 51. : wy 
() Brown, p. 383. | 

(c) See on the year 1234. 


(d) Qui in theſauris regiis cuſtodiendis et avgendis tc totus verſatus cſt, pe. 1 


ker, p. 267. 
(e) M. Ne, 5 p. 265. Annal. Waverl. p. 205. 
(f) See John R of the n da. 
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caſion was there to oppoſe him in the nice and cid points * 
divinity ? Some, perhaps, may wonder that the biſhop of 
Lincoln would be a tool of the archbiſhep in ſuch a partial and 
unfair proceeding ; but it ſhould be conſidered, that the biſhop 
was a moſt rigid diſciplinarian, and even thought it a point of 
duty to proceed with the utmoſt caution in theſe matters (a), 
which is ſufficient to exculpate him. As for the archbiſhop, 
he certainly was the moſt improper man in the world to object 
to an elect, on the pretence of deficiency in learning, for he had 
but a ſmall ſhare himſelf, having nothing elſe to recommend 
him, as is particularly noted (5), but his noble deſcent, and a 
fine perſon. Beſides, he was moſt ungrateful in this act towards 
the king, by whoſe ſole intereſt and ſolicitation he had been 
lately made archbiſhop, and was not yet conſecrated. But it 
ſeems the rejection of Robert Paſſelewe was not the act of Boni- 
face and Groſſeteſte alone, hut of the ſtiffragans of the province; 
and it proceeded from a falſe notion they had, of its being their 
_ Intereſt to leſſen the power of the Crown in theſe matters. The 
event was, that Boniface annulled the election, and by a moſt 

unwarrantable and diſobliging act, ſubſtituted by his own autho- 
rity, in direct oppoſition to the king, and without ever conſult- - 
ing him, one Richard de Witte, inhis place. And Martin, the 
pope's nuncio (c), being there preſent, and ever ready to ſnatch 
an opportunity of turning a penny, interpoſed in the broil, and 
without more ado gave out a bull, as he had blank inſtruments 
always ready ſcaled, to Put Richard: in Poſſeſſion of the revenues 
of the ſee. 


(a) See be A. 1239, 1240. | | 

(5) M. Paris, p. 555. Boniface was more a martial, "7 a literary man; 
though the King endeavoured to extol his feience. He did not at ol reſemble his 
predeceffor St. Edmund. 

(c) Laur. de St. Martin, the Pope . kinſman. Dogd. Bar, I. p. ua. 


5 | We 


We are here 3 with a n who had the cs 


of ſanctity, at leaſt in the eye of the church of Rome; and there- 


fore one would proceed with all imaginable caution and tenderneſs 
in reſpect to his character; but certainly Richard's coming under 
the wing of this violent archbiſhop, and accepting his promotion 
by an act fo irregular and outrageous, carry ſo bad an aſpect, 


that they muſt prejudice the moſt candid and impartial againſt 
him, and greatly lower their opinion of the holineſs of the man. 
However, as biſhop Groſſeteſte was no further concerned, I deſiſt 
from proſecuting his affairs. | - 
Some ſcholars at Oxford committed: a [robbery upon the Jews 
dwelling An the Jewry there, February 2(a); and 45 clerks con- 
cerned in this outrage were ſent to priſon ; but biſhop Groſſe- 


teſte applying to the king in their behalf, and repreſenting to | 


him that they were not charged with breaking the king's. peace, 
or any other high crirge (5), his majeſty ordered them to be 


ſet at liberty. Others ſay, that, after the biſhop haditaken theſe 5 


delinquents into his protection, meaning to proceed againſt them 
canonically, and grew weary of the buſineſs, he obtained the 
king's leave, April i 5, that they might be delivered to the abbot 


of Oſney, the prior of St. Frideſwide, and Walter, archideacon 
of Oxford, for them to take cognizance of the affair (c). 'Which- © 
ever of theſe narratives may be true, the bithop {tilt ſhewed hint- 
ſelf a patron of the academics z : who, as It 1s aa. were much - 


injured in this buſineſs. 


The biſhop did now again viſit the chad of e 


and from Dorcbęſter, 13 kal. October, 1 244, granted a chapekto- 
Roger de Hida within his manſion-houſe in the pariſh of . 


* 


| (a) T. Wikes fays March 25. N | 

(5) Particularly no felony in 2 caſe, T. Wikes. ; 

(ec) Wood, — p · 93. Chron. T. Wikes, p. 45. A 
R | church, 
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church, co. Oxon {of it was not arfronuened in. thoſe times, for 
private perſons to enjoy private domeſtic chapels; theſe were not 
conſecrated, nor endowed; and care was always taken in the 
grants to provide for the rights of the mother church, and that 
no prejudice ſhould accrue to them, by enjoining the grantees 
to have recourſe to their pariſh church on the greater feſtivals, 
there to make their offerings, and receive the ſacraments. Thus 
Roger Brito, knight, of Walton, in the pariſh of Cheſterfield, 
co. Derby, was impowered to have a chauntry in his chapel 
for one month after Eaſter (this term was afterwards enlarged), 
and was to find a competent chaplain, at his own expence, to 
celebrate nas only to himſelf, his wife, and his viſitors, pro- 
miſing, * Die autem paraſceves et in die paſch' cum oblationi- 
bus et aliis pertinentibus matricem eccleſiam noſtram de Ceftre- 
field viſitabimus, et confeſſiones et ſacramenta eccleſie de ca- 
« pellanis de Ceſtrefield recipiemus. Dictus et capellanus de 
© Waleton inſpectis ſacroſanctis (5) coram capellanis et parochi- 
© anis de Ceſtrefield jurabit quod de omnibus obventionibus et 
© oblationibus quz fiunt interim apud Waleton per quemcunque 
© et undecunque evenerint dictis capellanis omni cavillatione re- 
© mota reſpondebit, 8c. (c).? | 

Roger obtained this privilege from the dean of Lincoln, Wil- 
liam de Tournay, rector of Cheſterfield, anno 1224, without 
fee or reward; but in the year 1242 he procured the privileges 
of his chapel to be enlarged, both as to the duties therein to be 
performed, and the time, which was to be unlimited, and for 
thoſe extraordinary advantages he ou. an acre of land to the 


(a) Kennet. Par. Ant. p. 233. 
(50 i. e. Scripturis. So in another 1 en of a Gato but little later, Sau 
7 mentum tactis ſacroſanctis ſolemniter preſtabit,” 


0 Dean of Lan s chartulary at Lincoln. | 
| church 
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church of Cheſterfield, and confirmed the donations of his: wy . 
ceſtors to the ſaid church, amounting to many acres (a). 1 


preſume theſe abe were not uſually e without fe 1 


valuable confideration. - 


King Henry had involved himſelf in much debt by his late 


from it. The prelates withdrew to conſider of it, and ſent to the 


barons to know whether they would be governed by their refolu- 


tions, and they anſwered, * they would do nothing without the 


voyage into Gaſcoigne, and demanded a ſubſidy to be relieved 


$ conſent of all. Upon which, a ſele& committee, conſiſting of 


lords ſpiritual and temporal, to the number of twelve, of which. 


biſhop Groſſeteſte was one, was appointed, whoſe determination 


was to be propoſed to the reſt. The king, upon this, wearied 
them with delays, and at laſt, hoping thereby to gain and prevail 


on the ſpiritual lords, produced the pope's letter to them, ex- 3 


horting them to comply with his own requeſt. The. prelates 


deferred their anſwer to theſe letters to a diſtant day; but, after 
the barons were departed, the king: preſſed the eccleſiaſtics to; 
aſſemble the next day, which they did, and he ſent his friends. 


to obtain their benevolence, if not for his own, yet: for the 
pope's ſake. And while the matter was in agitation, the king 
himſelf came in upon them, unattended, and ſaid, with an oath,. 
that their honour ſhould. be his honour,” and vice verſa; and 
then repeated his requeſt and petition. to them. They an- 
ſwered coolly, © they would conſider of the matter; upon which 
he left the place under ſome: confuſion. When the pre- 


lates took the matter into conſideration, and ſome inclined to 


think the clergy ought to be more condeſcending towards the 
king than the laity, the biſhop of Lincoln anſwered with this 
theological quotation, © Let us not len" tom the general opi- 


(d) Dean of Lincoln — at Lincoln. 
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* nion, for it is written, Fe are divided, we fall all immediately 
© die, and ſo the matter was poſtponed till the day before ap- 
pointed. The king's intention then was, to attack the pre- 
lates ſeparately, by an uſual artifice practiſed by the Popes; 
and, therefore, returning to them, he deſired them to ſtay 
another day; but many of the prelates, aware of the ſnare laid 
for them, left the town early the next morning and thus, to 
the king's great vexation, the aſſembly was diſſolved (a). | 
His lordſhip's obſervation, .that the diſunion of the intereſts 
of the clergy .and laity would be hurtful and impolitic, was cer- 
tainly very ſenſible, judicious, and patriotic ; and J am of opi- 
nion, that if he were among the number of thoſe who ſtaid in 
town, he would have been the laſt man whom the king's ſer- 
vants would ever have thought of tampering with ſingly and 
apart; for, when Groſſeteſte had once ſpoken his determined 
_ reſolution, it was not either in the king's power, or in that of 
the pope, to cauſe him eaſily to depart from it. He was a 
man of more ſteadineſs than Alan de Beccles (5), who Was go- 
verned in the caſe by certain ſecular views. | 
The biſhop, as Stowe has it, with other 1 e 
to the king of waſte made of the church goods, by aliant biſhops 
and clearkes of this land, whereupon they were ſhortly voided (c). 
He alludes to thoſe repreſentations. which we read in Matthew 
paris, though our biſhop was not particularly concerned in 
them, and the king's letter thereupon to the pope (d). The 
ground of complaint was the Papal provitioge, which, however, 
were not — at this time (e). 


© M. Paris, p. 639, ſeq, (3) Idem, p. 536. (0) Stowe, p. 186. 
(4) M. Paris, p. 622, r | 0 See * under the 25 1445. 
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The king's becoming a third party, by means of that fri 
volous paper abovementioned, in the biſhop's conteſt with his 
canons, not only embarraſſed the cauſe, but retarded: the deci- 
ſion, and inflamed the expences. The particulars of the royal | 
manceuvres in the caſe are not known, except that at the re» | 
quiſition of the canons, he inhibited all proceſs in an eccleſis | 
aſtical way, and brought the matter before his own court (a). | 
However, about three years after his intromiſſion, the biſhop, | 
wearied with the reiterated delays, found himſelf in prudence | 
obliged to go to Lyons, where the pope then was, in order to 

| proſecute his cauſe himſelf. He ſet out the 18th of November, 
1244 (5), (after writing a very preſſing and circular letter to 
his archdeacons, charging their conſciences with taking a ſuper- 
abundant care of the dioceſe in his abſence (c)), and found 
the dean and canons already there (d). Theſe ſuitors continued 
at Lyons ſome time, Innocent IV. having ſummoned a general 
council to meet at that city in 1245. But before the council 
ſat (e), which began the 8th of June, his holineſs conſecrated . 
Roger de Weſeham, the dean, biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
and Richard Wihtz, biſhop of Chicheſter. The caſe of Roger, 
in brief was, William de Monte Peſſulano H, had been elected 
biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, but the king refuſed his aſſent, 
and oppoſed his confirmation with all his might at the court of 
Lyons (g): when William, tired out with the unmerited per- 
ene BD in . to himſelf and his friends, the ene 


(a) Brown, p. 371. (5) M. Paris, BY 649. LO) Brown, p- 386. 


(4) Annal Dunſtap. p. 267. 
(e) M. Paris ſays, Richard de Wihtz was oonſeersted biſhop of Chicheſter at 


the ſame time; and the Annals of Waverley teſtify, p-· RY that this was done 


| about Lent, | — Of} Montpelier. 4 ff 
(2) Memoirs of- Roger de Weleham, p 16. Henry, at this juncture, was ſure | 


to be well treated _— be * * — now going hand in hand. 
„ of 
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of Coventry being grievouſſy harraſſed upon his account, 
yielded up his pretenſions, and without any ſolicitation, into the 
hands of his holineſs. Groſſeteſte and De Weſeham were both 
upon the place; and William's reſignation had no ſooner tranſ- 
pired, but Groſſeteſte began to beſtir himſelf, and to recom- 
mend his principal favourite, De Weſeham, to the pontiff for 
the vacant prelacy; and by his ſole means and intereſt De 
Weſeham obtained the biſhopric by collation, the king being 
not in the leaſt conſulted for his conſent (a), leſt, as ſays my 
author, he ſhould both be raiſing cavils againſt this promotion, 
according to his cuſtom (5), and ſhould further oppoſe the elec- 
tion of a prelate to this now long vacant ſee, to the detriment 
of his credit and reputation, and the good of his ſoul (c). 
But Here let us ſtop a moment and reflect. This was a 
© moſt inſolent and audacious act in the Roman pontiff ; a mani- 
© feſt and inſufferable encroachment on the king's prerogative, 
and the rights of the chapters of Lichfield and Coventry ; for 
though the kings of England were now ſtripped of the inveſti- 
ture of their biſhops, . and their popes, by continued artifices, 
| © had converted the right of nomination, formerly inherent in 
© them, into capitular elections, yet the privilege of approving 
© and afenting continued to be an undoubted prerogative' of the 
crown (ad). No ſovereign, either of this or any other coun- 
try, could ever fit down with leſs than this; for, if e 


| (a) M. Paris, Pe 661. The king's A es rigorouſly _ it, See 
Memoirs of Roger de Weſeham, p. 727. 15 
() M. Weſtminſter, p. 310. M. Paris, p. 661. 
(c) He alludes to the king's late hard treatment of William de Monte Peſſulano, 
and other like actions of his. And yet Leland ſays, De Weſeham had the biſhop- 
rick from the king. Leland in Tanner, where ſee the biſhop's note. And he bas 
led Mr. Wood into the ſame error. Hiſt. & Antiq. Ox. I. p. 71. 
(d) See Dr. Blackſtone's Introduction to —_— une, p. x. 
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© were to be impoſed upon them againſt both their inclination £ 
and approbation, it might often happen, eſpecially in theſe 
turbulent times, that the ſees would be filled by thoſe who 
were profeſſedly the king's enemies and the diſturbers of the 

public peace, and the regale conſequently would be reduced to 
© nothing. . But, nevertheleſs, this ſtep is little to be wondered at 


in a perſon of Innocent's character, who was one of the moſt - 


« rapacious wolves that ever filled the holy chair (a). And, 
indeed, this outrage upon the king, great as it was, was but 
ſimilar to that of his predeceſſor of the ſame name, in the 
© affair of Stephen Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury (5), and 
© that pope's other dealings with king John (e); and, I may 
add, was no more than equal to the act of Gregory IX, when, ; 

© by his own authority he conferred the ſee af aan. on 
© archbiſhop: Richard (d). | {29 


But this violent and Ann ſtep was no more than might 


| © be expected from Innocent IV.“ Is it not. ſtrange biſhop 

Groſſeteſte ſhould. ſo warmly promote it; and that dean De 

Ve/ebam ſhould concur in it? I proteſt, I do not know how to 

exculpate my two friends on this occaſion: Fn. 
i pudet hæc opprobria nobis, 

c Et aig potuiſſe, et non potuiſſe refelli (e). | 
Beſides, the inſult on the rights of the two chapters of Lich- 
field and Coventry was as ſcandalous as that on the prerogative 
yal. The law and enſtom now was, that e Mould be 


(9) Veſerril ine et inexplebilis Anglicani Theſauri Helluo, M. Parker, p- 28; . 
at's, p. 8 
(5) Lot a Langton, in M. Parker, where the pope ſets afide a dee 
canonically choſen, and approved by the king. « 
(e) Rapin's Hiſtory in that reign. ' Dr. Inett, Orig, Angl. tom. u. | 
(d) Rapin, vol. I. p. 303. 
(e) Memoirs of Roger de Welkom p. 18, ſeq. : 
| ree 
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kind with this we are here ſpeaking of, on the ſacred. rights 


perfectly clear. It is my duty, nevertheleſs, to report it. 


council, to ſign a new act of the ſame kind, and I ſuſpect the 
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free, and that the chapters of the reſpective churches ſhould 
chuſe their own prelates ; but Innocent, and our two biſhops in 
conjunction, diſdainfully trampled this privilege under their 
feet. Innocent III. cauſed a handful of the monks of Can- 
terbury, who were then with him at Rome, to elect Stepben 
Langton for their archbiſhop, but Innocent IV. troubled 
not himſelf about any ſuch formality, but arbitrarily, and in 
the plenitude of his aſſumed power, conſecrated De Weſeham at 
Lyons at once, and without delay. That I may obſerve this by | 
the way, all the Papal proviſions in time-coming, which in a 
manner were infinite, and at laſt became ſuch a general and 
hateful grievance, were no better than depredations of the ſame | 


both of our kings, and their reſpective chapters. 
Another incident happened at Lyons, wherein, as I fear, 
theſe two great men, Groſſeteſte and De Weſeham, do not ſtand 


When the pope firſt came to that city to hold the council, his 
wardrobe was conſumed, with all its contents. It was ſug- 
geſted by ſome, that the room was ſet on fire on purpoſe, to 
afford his holineſs a pretence for aſking a ſubſidy from the 
prelates that were to afſemble at the council. But be this as it 
will, the conflagration extended further than was expected or 
intended, and deſtroyed, as was afferted by many, that inſtru- 
ment whereby king John made his kingdom tributary to the 
pope (a). What did Innocent do, in remedy of this unforeſeen 
evil? He cauſed the Engliſh prelates that were preſent at the 


- 
ES (a) M. ram, p. 658, | 51 | 
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of them & lately obliged by his Holineſs, and in 4 way ſo ex- 
traordinary, could not be diſpenſed with from ſubſcribing their 
names. Miſit igitur [Papa] ad ſingulos epiſcopos Augliacpræ- 


: cipiens diſtrictiſſime, ut quilibet eorum illi chartæ deteſtabili, 


« qui lachrymabilis memoriæ rex Ang/orum Jobaunes, reclamante 
« archiepiſcopo Cantuarienfi Stephan, infeticiter confecit de tri- 
* buto, ſignum apponeret, ut magis roborata pepetuaretur (a). 


* Quod ipſi epiſcopi fimore imnexcu/abiliter effemmaii, non ſme 
+ enormi regis et regni, proh dolor! fecerunt prejudicio. Unde 


cum dominus rex hoc audiſſet, in maximam iram excandens, 
juravit, quod etfi etiam epiſcopi zwrpier firit incurvati, ipſe 
© firmiter ſtaret pro regni libertate; nec unquam, dum vitales 
carperet auras, cenſum ſub. nomine tributi curiæ Roman per- 
ſolveret. Porro epiſcopus Londinen/is Fulco, ultimus, et in- 
vitus, in arcum pravum verſus, ſignum ſuum dictæ charter 
* apponens,, minus alzs meruit Oy” «+ . . Et ſic foluto 
© concilio, | c. (GM! 7 
© It is plain this traceſaftion paſſed at "ths very doſe of the 
council, and after . biſhop De Weſebam was conſecrated; and 
that not one of the Eugliſt prelates refuſed their hands, Fuico 
© Baſſet being the moſt reluctant, and the laſt that ſigned; and, 
therefore, I doubt our two prelates concurred with the reſt in 
this blameable act, fraught with ſo much diſhonour to the 
imperial crown and dignity of this realm (c). This, how- 
| 5 5 . © every 

(a) Here it is 3 that the original inſtrument was not burnt, but that | 
this act was intended to ſtrengthen and corroborate ir. | 

(b) M. Paris, 1681. 

(e) The act o the prelates was the more flagrant! 2 culpable; becauſe” the 
king's ok to the council actually complained that king John had been cir- 
cumvented in that buſineſs by Innocent III, and ſtrongly importuned the preſent 
pope to give them back that inſttument. M. Paris; pz. 666. Ses alſo the King's 


inſtrument in Fox, p. 375. All thav can be: ſakd in excuſe of 2 is rhe 
| S- unſur« 
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© ever, was not a fault peculiar to them, ſince they ſhare it in 
common with other Engliſb prelates, who were unboundedly 
« ſubmiſſive to his holineſs at this council (a). | . 

Now when the king came to be apprized of theſe con ſecrations 
at Lyons, he ordered the temporal profits of the two ſees of Chi- 
© cheſter (5) and Coventry to be paid into his treaſury (c); but 
the next year, in April or May, according to M. Paris (4), he 
© was moved by intreaty, and the interpoſition of friends; to re- 
c ſtore to De Weſeham his barony, on account of the ſweetneſs 
© of his manners, which made him beloved by all (e). 

In the ſame year Groſſeteſte was joined in a commiſſion by 
the pope, with the new biſhop.of Lichfield and Coventry, and 
the biſhops of Worceſter, London, Wincheſter, and Norwich, 
* about the adjuſting and proportioning fix thouſand marks 
* amongtt their ſeveral ſees, to be collected by way of ſubſidy for 
© his uſe (). This ſubſidy had been demanded for the pope 
of the Engliſh prelates at Lyons, before they ſet out on their.re- 
turn home, and this bull. attended them on their arrival (g); 


unſurmountable dread they all had, in theſe times, of the Papal thunder, the ter- 
rible ſentence of excommunication, which was. impending over their heads, and 
which, according to the notions of the age, it was not Pollan; for mortals. of any 
ſort, or by any means, to withſtand. 

(a) Memoirs of Roger de Weſeham, p. 19. | 

(5) Richard de Wihte, biſhop: of Chicheſter, was contact at the 15 time 
De Weſeham was. He was chiefly promoted by the intereſt of that unworthy 
man, archbiſhop Boniface. Ought the Papiſt then to reproach the Reformation 
with the. bad character of king Henry the Eighth ? as Richard became a canonized 
ſaint, + 
(c) M. Paris, p. 661. | | 

(d) M. Paris, p. 706. Willis and Wharton ſay * 1, 1245-6, 25 Mar. 
Pat. 36 Henry III. MS. Anſtis, cited by Dr. Richardſon ad Godwin, which I pre: 
| fame: may be the truth, and accords with Annal. Dunſtap. p. 272. 

ray þ quod eſſet vir benigniſſimus, o omnium e favorem. M. Paris, 

06. 
Y: '< It was what was called a went iet b. M. Pits, Po u7s 
() This is another inſtance of the immoderate 8 of the Engljb 
biſhops 2 at this council. 
but 


ed 
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« but his hdlinef receiving no anſwer from theſe delegates, the 
© king having expreſsly prohibited the payment of any ſuch tal- 


lage, the office was afterwards impoſed upon the biſhops of 
Norwich and Wincheſter, in 1246 (a). The money was to be 
collected from the eccleſiaſtics and the religious, except the 


© monks of the order of Clugny and Sempringham, the Templars 
© and Hoſpitallers ; and one pretence for this large exaction, no 


doubt, was the loſs his holineſs had ſuſtained by the fire, as 
mentioned above. Our kings beforetime had been ſo weak, 


© as to give the popes a yearly ſubſidy, under the name of Peter- 
pence; but after king John had reſigned his crown into the 
© hands of Innocent III. conſenting to hold it of him, and to 


| © become his tributary, . the popes began to think of levying 


"mou upon the clergy of England, by their own proper 
© power, without the king's conſent, . and contrary to the cuſ- 
* toms, rights, and liberties, of the church and kingdom (5). 


We have a notorious inſtance of this uſurpation in the caſe be- 


fore us, which could not fail of proving of the moſt perni- 
© cious conſequence, ſince it would infallibly open a door for 


| © the moſt grievous. extortions and oppreffions in time to come, 


{It is true, indeed, remonſtrances were often made againſt ſuch 
impoſitions, and the king proteſted againſt this in particular; 
but the efforts of oppoſition were ſo feebly made, that the 
© popes generally found means to gain their ends (c).“ The 
clergy, in the preſent caſe, were under great perplexity, being 
threatened by both parties, the king and the Pope; but at laſt, 
well knowing the A, 8 inconſtancy, and that in the end he 


(a) M. Pa P. 707, 715: Yo © he biſhops » were hari _— aſhamed of this 


bubneks, p. 719. 
(5) Idem, p. 68. 
(c) Memoirs of Roger te Welebam, p. 31, ſeq. and ſos — p. 415, ta 
ONS would 
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would certainly yield to the pope, as he had often done before 
in the like exigencies, they many of them by a private and 
clandeſtine payment of their quota, endeavoured to avoid the 
indignation of both (a). | 

© It was at this time that biſhop G roſſeteſte . the church 
© or rectory of Avleſbury from the deanery of Lincoln, eſteeming 


that dignity with this great prebend annexed to be too richly | 


© endowed, and to occaſion the deans to have it too much in their 


© power to oppoſe and confront the biſhop of that ſee. But here 


© it ſhould be remembered, in order to obtain a true idea of the 
© opulency of this prebend, that it conſiſted at this time both of the 

* preſent prebend of Ayleſbury and that of Milton-Eccleſia, as like- 
* wiſe of the four chapels of Burion, Querendon, Stokes, and Buck- 
© /and, Which were all ſevered from it, and appropriated to the 
dean and chapter in common (4), His lordſhip apprehended 
ano diſturbance from his faſt friend Roger de Weſeham; and 
© therefore in the year 1239, when he ſucceeded to the decanal 
© dignity, he permitted him to enjoy this vaſt prebend, as the 
£ deans his predeceſſors had uſually done; but he laid hold of 
£ the preſent opportunity of making an alteration, and conferred 
© the prebend on Robert de Mariſco (c); to the great prejudice 
and irjury of his church, as was then thought (a), but, ſurely, 
0 without any valid reaſon (e). 


(a) See below on 1246. =o Wille vol. U. P- 219. 

(c) This name I have ſeen from M. Paris, and it appears from an inſtrument in 
Anth. a Wood, that de Mariſeo was a canon of the church, Hiſt. & Antiq. vol. I. p. 94. 
but Dr. Willis, I obſerve, delivers, that William de Shireweod was the firſt perſon 
who enjoyed the prebend of Ayleſbury after it was ſeparated from the deanery, 
Willis, vol. II. p. 132, and conſequently omits Robert de Mariſco entirely. The 
ground of this miſtake is. noted in the Memoirs of Roger de Weſtham, p. 23, ſeq- 
. but needs not be repeated here. 

(4) Non fine magno et multo ecclefiz ſuæ prejudicio, ut multis videbatur, et 
injuria. M. Paris, p. 661. 

(e) Memoirs of Roger de Weſeham, p. aa, ler. Kennet on Lmpropriations, 
PP- 39, 69. | f | | 
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-% add a word here concerning Robert de Mariſco, without 
entering too minutely into his affairs; he was a canoniſt of great 


repute, and a prime favourite with biſhop Groſſsteſte (a), who 


made him archdeacon of Oxford (5), his official (e), and at laſt 
the depoſitary of his entire prelatical Juriſdiction (d). At length 


Robert became dean of Lincoln, but not till after the death of 
his patron Groſſeteſte, viz. in 1258 (e), and I think ir c probable. 


that he died in the beginning of the year 1263 (J. 
From this ſtep of biſhop Groſſeteſte, in alienating the prebend. 


of Ayleſbury from the deanery, fome have 1 that Ro- 


ger de Weſeham, the ſhort time he was dean (2), had occaſioned 
the biſhop ſome trouble by his untoward and mutinous beha- 
* viour; and that the oppoſition the biſhop had met with from 


him, was the motive and inducement for his procuring him. 


the fee of Coventry, and thereby removing him, as it were, 
© out of the way. This is openly afferted by Mr. Wharton, who 
writes from M. Paris, © Id a Roberto epiſcopo factum eſt vafro 


conſilio, ut eccleſiam Ailęſburienſem a decatiatu Lincolnienſi jam 


vacante Fabtralieret. Decanos enim fibi JON die recalcitrantes 


(b) This 2 F . of great importance then. See adove, p. 47. Wood's 
Hiſt. pp. 94, 106, Willis omits him. He is the archdeacon mentioned i in 1240, | 


in Annal. Dunſtap. pi 247» 
(c) M. Paris, p. 80 2. "Wood's Hiſt, and Antiq. p. 94. 
(d) M. Paris, IbibbC. (e) Wharton, A S. I. 440+ 


(f) So Willis, p. 76, bur Monaſt. III. p. 27 T has 1260. 
(g) He was dean in 1262. Annal. Burton, p. 446. Willis ſays wy Knee NA 
bow long he held the deanery, but he probably died the end of that, or the be- 


pinning of 1263, as William de e Was in the poſt in 1623. 
© expertus,. 
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© expertus, eorum nn dempta ubertate nimia, reſecare 
voluit.“ Biſhop Godwin ſoftens the matter ſomething in his 
< repreſentation.; for he only ſays, In hoc negotium eo uα⁰ſius 
Lincolnienſis incubuit, quod cum conſueſſent ſepe decani-—ex 
* decanatlis illius ubertate contra epiſcopum ſuum recalcitrare, 
© yacanti jam decanatui decreviſſet rectoriam "Ayle/burienſem ſub- 
« trahere,”. As if this was a joint motive. But this perhaps is 
< ſaying too much. That biſhop Groſſeteſte diſmembered the 
-< prebend from the deanery at this time, . embracing this oppor- 
© tunity of exerting an undoubted right, is certain; but that this 
© was his motive for recommending the dean to the pope for 
© the ſee of Coventry, or that he had found any ungrateful re- 
© turns from the dean, or any diſobliging carriage in him, is by 
© no means apparent, neither do Matthew's words imply either | 
© of theſe two things. They are theſe, * Epiſcopus igitur Lin- 
© colnienſis, ſuum in hac parte conſequutus deſiderium, eccleſiam 
Des de Aulleſbiria, quam ex multo tempore defideraverat a decanatu 
© Lincolnienſi (eo quod credebat decanum ex ejus ubertate cornua 
< audacize aſſumentem, contra epiſcopum Lincolnienſem recalci- 
© trare) radicitus ſequeſtrare et abalienare, ſtatim et incontinenti 
£ ipſam magiſtro Roberto de Marifeo contulit, &c. (a).“ All that 
can be collected from hence is, as I ſaid, that the biſhop took 
this opportunity of doing it; hs had been deſirous of effecting 

it ex mullo tempore, I tne: from the time he firſt expe- 
© rienced the diſobedience of William de Tournay; but Roger 
© de Weſeham, being a perſon he could perfectly rely upon, 
and one remarkable for the ſweetneſs of his temper, to 
ſay nothing of the load of obligations he had already heaped 
* upon him, he would not divide the preferment on his acceſ- 


(a) M. Paris, p · 661 . TR 
: : | | 4 ſion, 
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a fon, but ſuffered the prebend and the deanery to go together 
© to him as uſual; but now that he could not tell who was likely 
© to be appointed De Weſeham's ſucceffor in the deanery, proba- 

© bly one of the diſaffected members of the turbulent chapter, 
© the ſafeſt way, he thought, was, to part the two dignities. If 
© we reflect, there were inducements. ſufficient for the biſhop's. 
© exerting his intereſt with the pope in favour of De Weſeham; 
without this low view, namely, that long intimacy and friend- 

« ſhip that had fubſiſted betwixt De Weſeham and himſelf, i to- 
© gether with the perſonal merits of the former, and his known 
© good qualities; inſomuch that it would be highly uncharitable 
and injurious to Groſſeteſte's great character, to impute his 
friendly interpoſition to any other cauſe, and at the ſame. time 
© almoſt abſurd to ſurmiſe, that ever the dean, in the execution 
© of his office, had given his lordſhip the leaſt diſguſt or uneaſi- 
© neſs, a conduct ſo foreign from his character, and ſo unnatural: 
to him. It is true he had been inſtalled during the conteſt be- 
* twixt the biſhop and the chapter, as before related; but it at 
*no time appears that he ever took any part in it, the. dean's. 
name ſeldom occurring on the occaſion, but only that of the 
canons; and as the quarrel began before his time, ſo it pro- 
* ceeded. without his intermeddling, till its final determination 
by the pope; and whereas, pendente lite, nothing could be done 
* on either part, the dean had no cauſe or reaſon to take a: ſide, 
' or do any act that might diſoblige or give offence to the dio- 

( ceſan, his indulgent and moſt munificent patron. It is true 
8 ' again, he went with the canons to Lyons about this buſineſs, 
as has been, mentioned above, but that he was obliged to do ex» 
{- icio, and conſequently might do it, without Siving any um 
' brage or offence to the biſhop (c). LE ET, 


2 
— TIER 
———— —— ͤ —ͤ—k— 


1 Memoirs of Roger de Weſeham, p- 28. 1 
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The biſhop: was at this juncture i in the higheſt . at the 
court of Lyons, and obtained from his holineſs a bull, but not 
till after diſburſing a prodigious ſum (a), determining all mat. 
ters in difference between him and the dean and canons. This 
inſtrument (5) gives us a perfect inſight into the articles in diſ- 
pute between the parties; and as I have before referred to 
them (c), I ſhall here inſert them in their order, with the papal 
deciſion after each. 

I. The biſhop ako to vidio the dean and chapter, the 
prebendal churches, and the other churches of the dignitaries, 
and of the common eſtate; and that the dean, for the future, | 
ſhould not preſume to viſit them. This he claimed of common 
right, as a privilege or power inſeparably annexed to his paſtoral 
office, as biſhop; and the Pope Was entirely Win his e 
in this. 5 

2. He claimed a right to reform and correct any Nregulerztles 
of the dean and chapter, the clerks of the choir, and the other 
miniſters or ſervants of the cathedral ; as alſo of the vicars, 
chaplains, and pariſhioners, of all the ſaid churches. This he 
claimed on the ſame ground, but his holineſs only concurred in 
Part, decreeing, that ſuch irregularities of the canons as were 
wont to be corrected by the chapter, ſhould be corrected by the 
chapter ſtil, on the ſuggeſtion and monition of the biſhop and 
Bis ſucceſſors, and within a Mets | time to he nga by 


(a) Poſt: multos: labores, et pecuniarum ingfimabilium effec; hane a domino 
Papa, quem cum multis donariis reſpexerat, contra canonicos ſups, meruit impetrs- 
tionem obtinere. M. Paris, p. 688, Does it not ſeem to be, in part, a reward for 
his laſt odicus compliancesꝰ However, ſee Brown, p- 2 where he mentions 
gaining his cauſe, . 

(3) M. Paris, p. 689. | 2 OW "MY 

{c) Sec above, A. 1237- . | „„ 

them; 


n 
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them; otherwiſe ne and his ſucceſſors might do it by exelebaE | 


tical cenſure, _- | 
3. The biſhop demanded, that canonicaF obedicace 4900 be 


ſworn to him by the dean at his confirmation, and by the pre- 


bendaries on their collation. That the dean ſhould not oblige | 
any canon to ſwear canonical obedience to himſelf, without an 


exception or ſaving clauſe in favour of the epiſcupal dignity and 


authority. And, moreover, that he ſhould not compel the pre- 
bendaries to ſwear to obſerve any cuftoms contrary to the ca- 


nons. His lordſhip taxed the dean and chapter with negli- 


gence and contempt in this behalf; and the pope decreed, that 
the canons ſhould exhibit obedience and reverence to the biflop, 
but ſhould not be obliged to ſwear; there being no precedent for 


3 | this. This deciſion would include, no doubt, the latter clauſe 


of the biſhop's ſeventh demand, about ringing the bells, c cc. 
4. His lordſhip exacted a right of deciding all cauſes bels 
tive to eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, moved amongſt themſelves, b 


others againſt them, or by them n others (0. This pri- | 


vilege he claimed as ordinary. . _ 
5. He alledged, the chapter dt to iris: his licence PI 
electing before they proceeded tò the election of 'a dean. And 
this he inſiſted on as head of the church of Lincoln. 
6. He claimed the ſequeſtration of the deanery, the Ans, 


| and this prebetids, whenever they became vacant (0. This he 
(a) 8 I underſtand "His article, which is. nee 1 in 8 . 


M. Paris. Caũſam etiam 6mnium ptædictorum cum ad in vc em eos niovere chn- 
» tingeret, vel ipſoy eon trarios tue Moceſis, vel ali contra ip ſos five ſine eivites five 
© ecriminales, examinare ac decidere ad te tanquam ad ordinarium Props: Pentiweat 
dum tamen ad ecclefiaſticum ſpectant forum.“ Page 689. 
(5) However, John de Scaldy ſays, in i330, © penes quos [dear « p.) 


* Prietas juriſdictionis ofdinarize Tede vacinte de] jure, et ſede lena ipfius-exe ci- . 
tium in eccięſa et w—_ * ac ecclefiis de commina de ineroduds ae | 
© pertinebat,? | % act 348 


* 
. 
- 
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demanded Jege dioceſand ; but it ſhould be obſerved, that the bi- 
ſhop ſet up this claim, and the others, on the ſame footing, 


with this proviſo, niſi ſedis apoſtolicæ privilegio (a), vel alio . 
jure ſpeciali, tueul ſe poſſent [decanus et capitulum] op im- 


« pedimentis et obſtaculis ſupradictis.' 
7. His lordſhip demanded procurations on vifiting the dean 


and chapter, and coſts of ſuit; as likewiſe that, when he ſhould 


come to the cathedral, the bells ſhould be rung, and reverence 
and reſpect ſhewn him as their ſpiritual father. 


8. He propoſed that the dean ſhould not enact in Foturs any 


ſtatutes in the chapter contrary to the canons and the epiſcopal 


authority. The pope would not allow the biſhop any procura- 


tions on viſiting; and in. the other articles above the ſentence 
was much in favour of the dean and chapter, that is, as I appre- 
hend, they had either bulls of exemption reſpecting thoſe caſes, 


or the caſes themſelves were of ſuch a nature, as the 8th for e- 


ample, that they were otherwiſe provided for and guarded againſt, 

This determination of the pope, ſo favourable, as to the main 
articles, to our biſhop, and to all the biſhops in England (5), 
was but ill received by the canons. He, after his return from 
abroad, and even before the end of the year (c), began a viſita- 


tion of the prebends and prebendaries upon it (d). And 
whereas, in 1247, Thomas Wallenſis, canon and archdeacon of 
Lincoln, was promoted to the ſee of St. David's, which was 


then very poor, one reaſon for his accepting was, according to 
M. Paris, becauſe biſhop Groſſeteſte had gotten the better of the 


dean and — (e). But, Finn this mu be. << the 


(a) A bull, brief, or other inſtrument. 


(50 This is biſhop Grofſeteſte's own obſeryation. Brown, p. 388. 
(e) Thomas Wikes, p. 46. | 
(d) Ibidem. 


(e) M. Paris, p. 739. 5 | ; 1 1 6 h | 
* 4 author's 
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anthor's ſurmiſe, who, as has been. remarked, n 2 the 
ſide of the canons, | However, theſe. diſputes of chapters with 
their dioceſans had afterwards a very ill effect; the electing 
canons often obliging the perſon to be, choſen- biſhop to ſwear, 
and even to be bound by bond and inſtrument, that he ſhould 
never oppoſe them in any matter, how grievous: or diſhoneſt 
ſoever; and he. ſhould not puniſh them for 15. offence what- 
ſoe ver (a). | 

While the prelates were at Land ſome of. rains und bi- 
ſhop Groſſeteſte at their head, endeavoured to get the Ciſercian 
monaſteries, which enjoyed great privileges, to be made ſub- 
jet to them; but in this they could not ſucceed, though they 
had been ſo condelernding ſo liberal of their favours to His | 
holineſs (2%. | 

Biſhop Groſſeteſte was no great friend. to the: menks (@) þ 

he looked: upon this body of men to be lazy, ignorant, deficient 
in learning, vicious and immoral, negligent in obſerving the 
rules of their reſpective orders and inſtitutions (d), aud averſe | 
to the duty and exerciſe of preaching, on which he ever laid 
great ſtreſs, as the grand natural means of inſtructing the people 
and reforming their manners, and in which he was always him- 
ſelf very aſſiduous both before and after his conſecration. The 
conſequence was, that he was thought to be ſevere upon the re- 
ligions houſes; whence M. Paris, pſheripg 1 in the affair of the © 


(a) Fox's Martyrology, II. p. 5s * 


(5) Walter Hemingford, p. 576. 
(c) In this he ſeems to have trodden in the ſteps of his patron and 3 


Hugh de Welles, and of his preceptor Edmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury. Hugh 
de Patiſhull was as ill affected towards the monks as any of thoſe. Indeed, they 
were always flying in the face of the prelates, or encroaching upon them, by ex- 
emptions, appeals, appropriations of churches, &c. 
(d) Tg Is 2 very character Chaucer gives of his monk, p. 2, Edit. Urry. 
e 5 e 2 
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Church « Lincoln! abovenientioned; begins thus; 0 Lincolnienſi | 


« quoque epiſcopus religigſorum in ſua dioceſi factus eſt mal. 


© Jeus, et immanis perſecutor. Nimirum in fuos canonicos, c. (a) 


for, though the inſtance there given reſpects only the biſhop's 
ſquabble with the dean and chapter of-Lincoln, yet by. religiof 
we are to underſtand the regulars, or the monks, according to 


the uſual acceptation of the word; for, in another place, after 


ſpecifying the attack which the biſhop made on the members 


of his own church, he adds, © Idem inſuper Robertus in reli- 


gioſos terribiliter, et in religioſas terribilius conſuevit fulgurare, 
nzelum bonum habens, non forte ſecundum ſcientiam (09. But, 
by what I can diſcover, all that his. lordſhip aimed at in his 
tranſactions with the monks and nuns was only to keep them 


ſtrictly to their rules; not to inſult, to oppreſs, or to ſuppreſs 


them, but by correcting. ſuch abuſes as had crept in amongſt 
them, which in truth were both numerous and Kundan, to 
recover them to- their priſtine diſcipline: - do SERA us e 
This was apparently the motive of his enquiries and 1 


tions, of which, though they - loudly complained, as is natural 


for thoſe to do, who being criminal are loth to be animadverted 
upon, or be abridged in the uſe of their uſual, though un- 
warrantable liberties, yet the biſhop will be perfectly juſtified 
in reſpe& of ſeverity, in the opinion of all ſober and thinking 
men. To this effect tended his Epiſtola Monitoria ad Priorem tt 
Conventum de Netenbam (c; as likewiſe did his Epiſlola ad Con- 


ventum Miſenden pro n. . 4 * and his Preedicatio wiris | 


(a) M. 8 p. 485 and ſee "PIT, Faſcic. pp · 343 344» 382, where ſe 
veral monks are diſgraced and puniſhed. 


(5) Idem, p. 880, and p. 772, he ſt ſtyles him Religioſorum fat ator nuf lu. : 
(c) See Liſt of his works in the 1 85 ited Miſcellanſes. £ 
anies.. See alſo Brown, p. 344. where he 


religiahi 


(4) Ibidem, id the edited Miſce] 
| prefles the abbat of St, Benedict on the Leyr upon the ſame point. 


„ 
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| eh Sy ance extant in the old library at Peterborough (a). The = 


biſhop. in his viſitation forbade the monks to eat fleſh. any where 
but in the infirmary and abbat's chamber (5), but then this 
was no more but what was required by their rules and the con- 


ſtitution of Otho the legate (c). In ſhort, he exacted a high 


degree of perfection in the profeſſed, as appears from 'the cha- 
racter he has drawn of good monks in one of his epiſtles (d). 


| And it is true again, that he held their rank in the church to 


be but low, inferior to clerks, and even ſubdeacons (e), though 
their von me Ration of life was e * 2050 e 
able 008 | 
It is Tuficientty clear that the ih was not . candy; of 

the monks when they followed the rule of their reſpective or- 
ders (g), and that he ought not to be taxed with injuſtice or op- 
preſſion for endeavouring to correct their vices and irregu- 
larities. It is clear again, that: on account of their uſeleſſneſs 
and inſigniſicance, when compared with the friars, as likewife 
for their notorious immoralities, , he did not favour them ſo 


much as he did the friars, though upon | occafion' he did not 


refuſe his aſſent to Roiſe de Verdon, who was diſpoſed to found 
the nunnery of Gracedieu in his time (Y); as. alſo to the appro» - 
priation of the church of Stapleford, in the county of Leiceſter, 
to the Fron pr aa ah Dr. Willis, therefore, has greatly 

D - „ 5 FC 


(a) Go. 1 16. | 
(5) R. Swapham, Ccœnob. Burg . Hift. p. 10, 


(e) Legatine Conſtitutions, 15 Art. 19. 


(0) dann p.383, debet autem: bees? 161 $1979 viii 

(e) Brown, p. 385, and ſee, Fox's Martyr. 11. p- 50. N 

(9 Wetit's Ba rneſs, p. 83. | | 

{g) He even ſtands: up tor them in reſpect to Papal e p- =; 

(+) Burton's Deſcription of Leiceſterſhire, p. 119. 

( Ibid. p. 265, where be e. 70 nt appropriation. 2 8 
| - miſtaken 
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miſtaken the biſhop's true character on this head, when he 
gives him the credit and reputation of being himſelf the founder 
of more religious houſes than one. This alſo, on- the face of 
the thing, and in every ſhape, is incredible; ſince, as he was 
a man of no patrimony, a perſon of great liberality, of bound- 
leſs hoſpitality, and almoſt continually engaged in extenſive 
ſtruggles with one adverſary or other, ſuch profuſion does 
but ill comport with any deſigns he [ſhould form of eſtabliſhing 
religious foundations. However Dr. Willis tells us, very round- 
ly, The: biſhop ' was eminent for his great abſtinence, charity, 
© piety, &c. and founded a little nunnery at Grimſby, and a | 
© priory for canons at Chetwoode in the county of Bucks; but, 
had we no other inſtances or authorities for his lordſhip” s cha- 
rity and piety than theſe two foundations, j doubt we ſhould 
be very deficient in ſupporting this ſhining part of his cha- 
rater: for, upon the ſtricteſt enquiry, I cannot find that he 
erected either of theſe religious houſes. There was a Bene- 
dictine nunnery at Grimſby, dedicated to St. Leonard, which, 
as Mr. Speed tells us (who, I preſume, was Dr. Willis's au- 
thor), was founded by Robert Grofleteſte, biſhop of Lincoln, 
temp. Henry III. and Sir Thomas Hefterton, knight. | The 
houſe was but ſmall, being rated at the ſuppreſſion, | at no more 
than gl. 14s. 7d., Tol., or at moſt 12l. 38. 7d. (a). The 
church, cloiſter, dormitory, and the greateſt part of the other 
buildings were burnt down; and therewith the veſtments, books, 
goods, and chattels ; as alſo the charters, writings, and muniments, 
concerning their lands, tenements, &c. as likewiſe their appro- 
priate churches ; whereupon king Henry IV. in his.7th year, 
confirmed all the n and e whether of his anceſtors 


(a) Tanner's * p. 274. 
da 
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or of other private perſons ; and in ch inſtrument of con- 
firmation the houſe is ſaid to be De Fundatione progenitorum 
noſtrorum, quondam regum - Anglia, et noftro patronatu EX1 ent, 
i dicitur (a). And that this houſe was indeed founded before 
biſhop Groſſeteſte was in any capacity of creating ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment, is made very probable. by biſhop Tanner (6. 
Chetwoode was a priory of regular canons of St. Auſtin in 
Buckinghamſhire. founded in 1244, by Ralph de Norwich (c), 
though afterwards, it ſeems, it came into the patronage of the 
rown, as if ſome one of our kings became a principal bene- 
actor, ſo as to be eſteemed the founder (d). The conſent of 
the dioceſan was neceſſary for the foundation; and Groſſeteſte 
being then ſitting at Lincoln, application was made to him for 
cence, which he Teadily granted in the roth of his pontifi- 
ate (e). Dr. Willis ſeems to have miſunderſtood the purport 
f this licence, taking it to be the inſtrument of foundation, 
nd that the biſhop thereby founded the priory himſelf; whereas 
is only a common grant of liberty for Ralph de Norwich to 
und his intended houſe. One can imagine no other cauſe of 
iſtake but this, becauſe Mr. Speed, who places the priory in 
affordſhire, mentions not our biſhop at all. The inſtrument 
zins with theſe remarkable words; Cupientes religionem et 
cultum divinum tam locis et corporibus (f), quam incremento 
devotionis et fidei ampliari : : ſhewing, that his Jordſhip did 
it regard the reli gious orders and their foundations with an 


(o Dugd. Moon. II. p. 898. . e 14 EST 
(b) Tanner, ibidem.  _ / I Te 
(c) Coy I. WE IE nog oo et Ct n 
2) See Biſh n s Notitia. 

() Dugd. Mon. II. 339, in . where the intrument 0 ocevrs, „ 3555 copied 
m the Biſhop's $ Re iſter. 


or He means Bodi les corporate. 3360 


: _ ; 


7 


evil eye, was no profeſſed enemy of the monaſtic ſtate, but 
only intended in his dealings with his monaſteries, . whatever 


report aud miſrepreſentation might ſuggeſt to the coutrary, t 
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reform their abuſes, - . 

That defpicable opinion which the biſhop exitertained of the 
maze in general, as ſtated above, carried him with all facility 
to patrouize and careſs the friars in preference to them. Jobn 
de St. Agidio, a Dominican, and Adam de Mariſco, a Franciſcan, 
were two of his intimates ; and when he made his viſitatorial pro- 
greſs, in 1236, be had two friars with him. to Preach to the 
; people, if he himfelf did not diſcharge the office; and four 
friars. were afterwards employed in hearing confeſſions and en- 
joining penances; and it is ſuggeſted, that the ſtrict viſitatiom 
made by his lordſhip in the dioceſe proceeded from the advice 
and counſel of the friars (a). In brief, he had au exalted op 
nion of the vow of poverty, or of poſſeſſing nothing, made by 
the friars, which he regarded not only as meritorious in itſelf 
but as the inſtrument of much good, fince it effectually open 
the mouths of theſe diſtinguiſhed men to ſpeak their mind 
freely, boldly to rebuke vice, and to cenſure the . e 
. een of the grandees of the nation (. 

The monks and friars did not love one auntherte. n | 
power which the pope had given the friars of becoming con 
CT: Was very W to * res nes the cauſe 


by M. Paris, p. 716. See allo . 
(5) See Brown, Faſcic. II. p. 403 n. 


(c) M. Parker, pp. 2 6, 273. The gien were as little beloved bythe 
clergy. M. Paris, p. 6: 3, ſeq. M. Paris can ſcarcely Kee His temper wh 
ſpeaking of the friars in their beſt days. See pp. 419; 612. hat would he ba 
ſaid had he lived to ſee them after their degeneracy? See him, pp. 612, 967.91 
8 Petrib. p. 102. Ann. Dunſtap. pp. 216, 341. | 
(4) Rapin, p. 353,. which was directly againſt a cation- of the 4th Lateran co 
cil, and. created much diſturbance. Fox's Kanoodle, rs 535, 308 
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conſequent] ys. of much jealouſy. and diſcontent (a), cinch, 5 

that the monks were continually attacking the friars in their 
writings, and almoſt as conſtantly complaining of the multi- 
plication of religious orders to the prejudice and diſparagement 
of the old, eſtabliſnments (50, and as directly contrary to a late 
canon (e). And thus a prelate, Who ſo cordially eſpouſed and 
befriended the friars, and ſo openly, as Groſſeteſte did, could 
not either much eſteem the monks, or be eſteemed by them; 
whereupon; I may juſtly make the obſervation, that nothing 
can poſſibly redound more to the honour of biſhop Groſſeteſte 


than thoſe frequent and noble eulogiums beſtowed. upon him by 


Matthew; Paris, fince, as this author was a monk, nothing but 
truth, publicly known and acknowledged, could ever have ex- 
torted them from him. So ſtrongly attached and biaſſed as he 
was to the cauſe of monkery, Matthew, in ſpite of all the com- 
plaints he had to make againſt the biſhop on the topic of his 
oppreſſions, as he eſteemed them, committed upon the ma- 
naſteries and nunneries, and even on the dean and chapter of 
Lincoln, cannot refuſe him the higheſt encomiums, and the 
ampleſt teſtimonies, in regard to his learning, integrity, and 
piety, which could never have happened, had they not heen 
moſt indiſputable, moſt conſpicuous; and brilliant. | 

I ſhall enter no farther into the conduct of the monks and 
friars, than juſt to remark, in behalf of the latter, that they 
not only came to England inveſted wah: high Powers * 

(a) See M. Paris, pp. 402, 865. DNA Nga a0 (n 


(6) See hereafter. Du Pin, 143th cent. p. 16 Bot RE" ug 
(e) Coneil. Lateran. in 121 hs: So great was the babes 40 folly: of 221 in- 


fallible pontifs as to confirm. an order at the cloſe of one century, and to diſſolve 


it at the beginning of the next. See the memoir on FO in Archeol. Soc. 


Antiq. London, tom. III. p. 126. * . 
(d) This was one ſource of their odiua in arg of the monks. UL. Parker, | 


p. 263. See above, p- 43, 44+" 825 2 0 0 
„„ . brofuſe 


profuſe wann but their orders being new, both the 
Dominicans and Franciſcans ſhewed themſelves moſt punctual | 
obſervers of their rules (a), as is natural for thoſe to do, who | 
are the firſt profeſſors of a recent inſtitution, which otherwiſe 
can never be advanced, ſo as to gain any great footing in the 
world. They applied themſelves moreover to ſtudy with inde- 
fatigable diligence, and in a ſhort time became very eminent 
for their learning, not to ſay fome of the brighteſt ornaments 
of the age. Theſe ſhining qualities recommended the brethren 
very powerfully to the notice and good opinion, the counte- 
nance and friendſhip, of all lovers and patrons of learning (5); 
and very deſervedly at this time, whatever might be the 
caſe afterwards, when they had deviated from the ſtrictneſs of 
their rules (c), were made the tools of the Papacy, and, grown 
equally ignorant with the moſt lazy and idle of the monks, or 
even more ſo, were become, and more eſpecially towards the | 
dawn of the Reformation, the very ſcorn and contempt of all 
men. We ought therefore to diſtinguiſh periods, in forming a 
true judgement concerning the character, the merit or demerit, 
of the mendicant orders. The friars, in their golden age, and 
for ſome time after their firſt inſtitution, were poſſeſſed of 3 
great { ſhare of worth and learning (a), ſo as to excite the envy 
and jealouſy of their monkiſh rivals; but, in -proceſs of time, 
they degenerated into meer ignorant vagrants (e), or into low 
and contemptible agents for the court of Rome ( f 11 Theſ 


— = at a PY 


(a) See Hearne's Appendix to T homas Otterbourne, p. XV: 15 IK - 
) M. Paris, pp. 869, 879. Archbiſhop Langton.” Wood, p. FR Biba 
Groſfeteſte. Walter Mauclerk. Wood, p. 63, Ralph Maidſtone, p. 70. 
t) Which they very ſoon did. M. Paris, p. 612. Chaucer, 3. 
3 This is Ar even by M. Paris, p. 222, 805. 
(e) See John Leland's account of the condition of the benen Lung 
Oxford in his time. Tanner's Biblioth. p.351. Ti 9358 (/ 


1 M. * PP- 402, 518, NS” 
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two dh ought carefully to he diſtinguiſhed, in W to pre- 
vent our running into miſtakes in relation to the friars. | 
Biſhop Groſſeteſte had accordingly a very high opinion of 
the friars at their firſt appearance here (a); for, in one of his 
letters to Agnellus Piſanus, he terms the friars, at Oxford, 


Sanctum Agnelli Collegium (5). And Nic. Trivet ſays of the 
biſhop, Hic fratres ofdinis, tam prædicatorum, quam minorum, | 


ſincerà charitate amplectens, eos habuit continuè in comitiva - 


| * ſua (c), delitias computans cum eis de fcripturis conferre (d). 


Nay, M. Paris intimates in one place, that his lordſhip had 


thoughts of entering the Franciſcan order himſelf (e), The 


friars, however, at this time, could converſe with him on 
other ſubjects as well as Divinity and the Scriptures; De S. 
Giles being eminent for his ſkill in phyſick, and Adam de Mariſco © 
excellently well learned in philoſophy and the mathematicks. 


And it is certain, that though M. Paris, and others, much diſj- 


approved of the erection and inſtitution of the mendicant orders, 
yet one good effect ſprung from it, which was, that the monks, 


both Ciſtercians and Benedictines, were forced, in their own 
defence, to betake themes to . 5 aucies, and in Tony 
did ſo ,). is If 


The biſhop; after Vs! return frond Lyons, made A dick viſita- 
tion of his de ab, as infinuated, at the ſuggeſtion of the 3 


(a) And ſo. had. archbiſhop- Langon, Wool, p. 45. and even ſome de . 


turned friars. M. Paris, p. 574. 
(59) Wood's Hiſt. I. p. 722 5 
le) In his retinue. Vide omnino TORN 7 3345 Es doch for 18 

and Franciſcans. The word occurs in Yerun Pals a Pe i _ 

dee alſo Du Freſne. 1 | | 
(d) Nic. Trivet, p. 205. | 
le) M. Paris, p. 722. eee e EW) 
905 M. P Tant, r. * 757 ** = IE SITES... 
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two orders of friars, and it is certain they ſtood high 1 in his con- 
fidence and eſteem, However, he cauſed the archdeacons and 
rural deans to ſcrutinize cloſely into the chaſtity and good mo- 
rals of all orders of people, from the higheſt to the loweſt; and 
an inquiſition ſo rigid and ſevere made many diſcoveries, to the 
reproach and defaming ef many; and, as it was an unuſual 
proceeding, gave great offence. Complaint was even made to | 
the king, and he, by the advice of his council, wrote. to the 
ſheriff of Hertfordſhire, part of which county was in the dioceſe - 
of Lincoln, not to ſuffer any laymen of his diſtrict hereafter to 
aſſemble at the pleaſure of the archdeacons of that dioceſe, their 
officials, or deans, for the purpoſe of making enquiry by oath, 
or otherwiſe, concerning any matters, but cauſes matrimonial 
or teſtamentary. When the ſubject of this precept was related 
to the biſhop, he obſerved, - that the king was following the ex- 
amiple of certain conſpirators in France (a), who had been guilty | 
of the like raſhneſs (3). The king, however, was well adviſed 
in this, ſince nothing could be more unreafonable or tyrannical 
than to oblige people to accuſe themſelves, or one another, 1 0 
oath, let the biſhop think as he pleaſed (c). Fo. 

His lordſhip began his viſitation with the hots of tow: 
and thence, on Monday after the Purification, proceeded to the 
cathedral, which gave ſome offence to the dean and chapter, the 
biſhop having before declared that he ſhould begin with them; 
but the alteration, he informs them, -proceeded from themſelves, 
* having 1 —+ him to 8 his vitie to them fil that. day ; ; 


(a) See M. Paris, p. 727. 1 

(5b) M. Paris, p. 716. Rapin, p. 300, july cenſures this proveedin of our 
prelate. See Dr. Brady's Hiſtory, p. 397. 

(c) The biſhop below, ih 1250, complains to the pope on ps Auppreſion of i 
* . ex officio,” as a a grievance, 


* 


where 
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3 not chuſing to be idle, he went to Stow firſt, as he 
found he could diſpatch his bufinefs there before the time fixed 
for his coming to them (a). The canons ſeem to have received 
him with a dejected countenance and an ill grace, packape on 
his enjoining them ſome unpalatable regulations (). 

We have ſeen the biſhop often embroiled with the 8 ; 
before; and now the king wrote to him, to expreſs his wonder, 
that the clergy ſhould preſume, of themſelves, to aſſeſs and 
raiſe a ſubſidy on the regular and ſecular clergy, for the uſe of 
the pope. To this his lordſhip replies, that he had done no- 
thing by his own authority in the buſineſs, or fingly by him 
felf, as his fellow-biſhops had done the ſame, according to a 
plan given them by Martin the pope's late agent, and as the 
authority and mandate of the pope required, whom it would be 
rebellion not to obey. His lordſhip then inſiſts, that it would 
be far more ſtrange, if the biſhops had not done as much, or 
even more, without being aſked, conſidering: the exigences of 
the time; when their father tbe pope, and their mother the 
church, whom they were bound to aſſiſt and relieve, were in a 
ſtate of baniſhent (c), were perſecuted on all ſides d), deprived 
of their patrimony, and unable to ſupport: themſelves. | The 
king, therefore, he haped, would not think of obſtructing. 
their benevolence to their ſpiritual parents, but rather would 
encourage and promote it, as his highneſs might be well aſs 
ſured, that whoſoever fhauld'adviſe him to do otherwiſe could 
have no regard for his honour (e). And thus: the * though 


(e) Brown, p. 391. 
(b) In this ſenſe I take the bilbop 8 obſcure letter to the dem and chapter in 
Brown, p. 392. Let the reader judge. | | 
(c) Innocent IV. was till at Lyons. Ft 1 1 
(a4) Meaning by the Emperor and his party. n , 205 TO N 
© Brown, . _-_ 6 ha Dy e ER "A | 
i 2 $3 Ee 
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he had much reaſon on his ſide, was driven from his nold, and 
made at laſt to conſent to the meaſure (a). 
The biſhop, however, in the weighty affair of the national 
grievances, which the kingdom ſuffered from his ; holineſs, 
and againſt which the ſtates had univerſally and warmly re- 
monſtrated (5), concurred with his brethren, the ſuffragan bi- 
ſhops of the province of ' Canterbury, in writing a gentle letter 
to Innocent, informing him of the pteſent unfavourable diſ- 
poſition of the people of this land toward his holineſs, on ac- 
count of the 3 proviſors, and the frequent citations of 
the nobles, and others; and. of the imminent danger he in- 
curred of exciting tumults in the nation; and conſequently in- 
treating him to have regard to his promiſe of moderation made 
at the late general council, and to quiet the minds of the king 
and the earl of Cornwall (%. The abbats wrote to Innocent to 
the ſame effect, and the nobles, with Richard earl of Cornwall 
at the head of them, very vigorouſly. The king alſo wrote 
both to his holineſs and the cardinals. But all that could be ob- 
tained at laſt was, that, when the pope wanted to provide for | 
nephew of his own, or of the cardinals, he, or the cardinals, | 
would aſk the king's conſent (d), who, you may imagine, 
would never refuſe it; ſo that, as the hiſtorian well obſerves, 
it was only giving the Pope 8 ſcribes the trouble of ME the 
petitions (e). 
The ſee of Canterbury: was invalid in much aha not con- 
tracted by archbiſhop Edmund, Boniface's pended (H, but 
(a) See below. 
() M. Paris, p. 666, ſeq. 4. | 
(c) Idem, p. 699. 


(a) Idem, p. 706. | 
(e) Idem, p. 722. This ſeems to be the buſi neſs Mr. FIRE ſays, vi Grol- 


ſeteſte was engaged in, p. 186, for which ſce in 1244 above. 


YM. Paris, pp. 693, 734. 4 
ä incurred 
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incurred principally by cardinal Langton, who, in the year 
1220, With pomp almoſt: incredible, and at a moſt enormous 
expence, tranſlated Becket's body from the undercroft of the 
cathedral of Canterbury into the ſumptuous ſhrine deſcribed by 
Eraſmus (a), at the Eaſt end of the church; and afterwards 
erected a noble hall at his palace at Canterbury. The debt is 
ſtated at '22,000 marks, or 14, 666 J. 13s. 4d. by Mr. Som- 
ner (5); and ir aroſe, I apprehend, from both the cauſes above- 
mentioned, and not from the. tranſlation of Becket's body 
only (e); as the late Mr. Goſtling inſinuates (a), for, Boniface, 
according to Mr. Somner (2), ſaid, in regard to the hall, My 
predeceſſors built this hall at great expences. They did well 
indeed; but they laid out no money about this building, ex- | 
© cept what they borrowed. "I ſeem, indeed, to be truly the 
© builder of this hall, becauſe I paid their debts,” However 
this may be, the ſee of Canterbury was involved in much 
debt; and Boniface applied to the popes for power to raiſe 
money upon the archiepiſcopal eſtate, and the province of. Can- 
terbury, for the diſcharge of this vaſt debt. The pope con- 
deſcended, and empowered Equeblanc, biſhop: of Hereford, to 
take the firſt fruits of all the benefices in the city, dioceſe, and 
province of Canterbury, until the ſum collected ſhould amount 
to z0000 marks, and alſo to referve 2000 marks yearly out of 
the rents and profits. of the archiepiſcopal eſtate, for the pur- 
poſe of clearing off the incumbrance. A competence, never- 
theleſs, was to be allowed to incumbents ; and wherever, 'ac- 


a) Eraſmi Colloqu. Peregila. Religiceis ergo. See Somner, p- 12. 
6) Somyer, p. 128. 
(c Though that was undoubtedly very great. Annal. Dunſtap. p- * che. 
Perriburg. p. 99, perhaps 18000 marks. See below, p. 183. ES | 
(d) Mr. Goſtling, W Walk 0 * . 328. | | . 13 3 | 
(e) Somme 3 P · 123. 5 5 a 3 271 SR. I 3 
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cording to courſe of law, the profits of the living belonged to 
the clerk deceaſed, Equeblanc was to take the fruits of the ſe- 
cond year. _ Biſhop Groſſeteſte was required to publiſh this 
bull, and he did ſo (a). It was apparently a great act of op- 
prefſion, and as ſuch was particularly complained of in the pub- 
lic remonſtrances (45). Groſſeteſte had himſelf the ſame opinion 
of it. For, when Boniface ſent his clerks to him, requiring him 
to put his ſeal, along with thoſe of the biſhop of Hereford and 
the elect of Chicheſter, to a circular letter to be ſent to all the 
ſuffragans ; and alſo defiring him to indite a monitory letter 
from himſelf to the ſuffragans to the ſame effect; he declined 
doing either, alledging the offence he ſhould thereby give to 
the ſuffragans, by deſerting that uniformity of ſentiment, con- 
cerning this buſineſs, which ſubſiſted among them ; and by 
thus prejudging the matter, and leading them by his example 
to concur in the ſubſidy. He ſhould render himſelf odious, he 
alſo ſaid, to all the clergy who would think themſelves into- 
lerably grieved by ſuch a pre- conceſſion of the ſubfidy ; eſpe. 
_ cially as the pope, and the king by the pope's authority, were 
both of them, at this preſent, demanding a very nnn 
ſubſidy from the clergy (c). 

- As to the pope, the king at firſt abſolutely farbade any money 
to be raiſed for him (d); but at laſt he yielded to the menaces 
of his brother, and ſome of the biſhops, in particular of Walter 
de Cantelupe, who was even em powered to my the 13 700 on 
a refuſal, under an interdict (e). i 


(a) M. Paris, pp. 2. 70g. 

(s) Idem, p. 698, ſeq. | 

07 Brown, p. 367. | 

(4) M. Paris, pp. 707, 708, 7093 and * before, ad ann. 0 where biſhop 
Groſſeteſte was at firſt to be concerned in gathering this * 

OO M. Paris, p. 709. 
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When the popes erected the diſciples: of St. Dominic and St, 


Francis into ſocieties, the monks murmured and-repined at this 


accumulation of new orders, as they apparently tended to de- 


preciate the older eſtabliſhments (a). But the Roman pantiffs | 


knew well what they did (5), foreſeeing, that they ſhould ne- 
ceſſarily, in time coming, derive infinite advantages from a ſet of 
itinerant preachers, who were to run about all the world ; would 
be admitted every where, even into the courts of princes 


would be maſters of every one's ſecrets, and would be ſure ta 
be the ſervile creatures and dependants of the holy chair (c). 
St. Dominic and St. Francis were both now dead, and the time 


was come for his holineſs to think of applying this engine of 
ſtate to the purpoſe for which, in the breaſt of that politic 
court, it was originally intended. We are accordingly entering 
now on what, I preſume, may be the firſt inſtance of the friars 
being employed in that dirty work, for which aer Wang they 
became ſa infamouſly notorious. 

| As the pape was debarred at this cond from ſending 


any nuncio or agent openly into the kingdom (d), he had re- 


courſe to the dexterity of the friars, wikis as yen ee a 


fair character in the wor lc. 
John Houghton, archdeacon of N orthampton, died i in 1 0605 


and Almeric de Buggeden; archdeacon . of Bedford, left the 


@ Vide faint; p- 163. and Packiesy p. 273: 
5 A quorum dolo fraudeque meditata Profecti Pn fratees- M Parker, 


6 80 Mr. Warton's iſtory af Engliſh Poetry, 2 294, who een © The' 
* Dominicans and Franciſcans were, before the Reformation, exactly what the 
* Jeſuits have been fince.* John Fox terms the Dominicans, on account of their 

black habit, The Black-guard. Martyrol. II. pp. 7, 8, 200. 
(4) T be king had EEE? forbidden it. * Paris, PP: . 727. 376. 
e : 275 * 
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ſubjects, and endeavoured to prevent the ill effects of them by 


# 
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world not long before (a), as did Robert de Hayles, archdeacon 
of Lincolnſhire, in 1238. Theſe dignitaries, as the pope had 
been informed, died immenſely rich in money and other. valu- 
ables, and, dying inteſtate, all- their riches went amongſt their 
relations, which his holineſs could not hear, or think of, with- 
out regret. He accordingly diſpatched the friars, e le ſent 
as his pri vate agents to England in 1246, that, whenever any 
of the clergy ſhould die inteſtate, their goods and chattels | 
ſhould be ſeized for his uſe. Roger, archbiſhop of York, had 
procured a bull of the ſame kind formerly in regard to prieſts 
dying in his province ; but it was a novel commiſſion at this 
time; and, when the king was told of it, he could not help 
curſing theſe various and ſtudied arts of raiſing money upon his 


his proclamations (5). But whoever recollects with what inſta- 
bility, and to how little purpoſe, the king always oppoſed the 
Papal depredations, will eaſily imagine, that theſe edicts were 
attended with no great ſucceſs, However, the infallible pontiff 
revoked the decree himſelf next year, at the inſtance of the car- 
dinals, on account of the groſs and general ſcandal it gave; 
and, indeed, it tended to the impoveriſhment of many of the 
nobility, and there was one clauſe in it which was then thought 
extremely hard; that if the teſtator, - by reaſon of ſudden fick- 
neſs, ſhould not be able to expreſs the formal words of a will, 
but ſhould depute a friend to do it who knew well his mind, 
fach will ſhould be of no validity, but the party ſhould be 
deemed an inteitate, ne all ws ou: OWE, al to the 


rere. | 5 [HE 


(a) He died in 1244- | 
(5) M. Parker, p. 273. M. Paris, p. 707, 710, wad © | 
(c) M. Paris, * 724. 8 Th 
.NE 


ill, 


the 


The 


pranciſcans, were ſent with the neceſſary powers to extort 
money for his holineſs. They reſorted to the king in the firſt 
place, defiring leave, with all ſubmiſſion and humility of coun- 
tenance and behaviour, to beg charity for the pope, and pro- 


lantly trapped, took upon them all the ſtate of legates, whilſt 
the procurations they demanded were anſwerable to the magni- 
ficence of their appearance, no leſs than twenty ſhillings a 


were the greateſt prelates, threatening them, notwithſtanding 
all the fair promiſes and proteſtations they had made to the 
king, with the moſt formidable puniſhments, and fixing a very 
ſhort time either for puniſhment or refuſal. When they came 
to biſhop Groſſeteſte, who, as the author obſerves,” was ever a 
great lover and patron of their order, he was aftoniſhed beyond 


were come upon. He could ſcarcely gueſs of what order or 
rank they were. However, they affured him they had the 
pope's bull, and preſſingly demanded, as to the money, no 
larger ſumn than 6000 marks, for the contribution of his dioceſe. 


, Friars, this demand, 1 ſpeak it with all reverence to his no- 


(a) Which, indeed, was my ſhocking to many. M. Paris, p. 729. 
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The next exploit of thoſe new and dexterous nuncios, the 
friars, was in 1247, when John and Alexander, two Engliſh. 


miſing to apply no force of any kind, The-king, deceived by 
their ſpecious appearance, granted them his licence without | 
ſcruple; whereupon laying aſide their proper habit, in læſionem 
et opprobrium ordinis et profeſionis ſuæ, they dreſſed them 
ſelves out with ſplendour, and, mounting each a fine horſe gal- 


night, The firſt perſons whom theſe inſolent emiſſaries aſſailed 


meaſure at ſeeing the ſtrange transformation of theſe friars, in 
reſpect of their habit and carriage (a), as alſo of the errand they 


The biſhop anſwered with amazement, as well as grief of heart, 


"0-87. * | N inet, 
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© lineſs, is diſhonourable, and not to be complied with, becauſe 


- © to give a definitive anſwer to it at once, and in an inſtant, be. 


highly incenſed, to lee his favourite Franciſcans made abjedt 


rich (5), and amongſt other ſources of wealth he accumulated 


one of the pope's writers, or ſecretaries (e), were the agents ems 


it is impoſſible to do that. It: does not concern me only, but 
© the-whole body of the clergy and people of the kingdom. | 
would, therefore, be a moſt raſh thing, and very abſurd, for me 


fore the ſenſe of the kingdom is taken upon it.“ The friars, on 
this, left his lordſhip, to try what they could do at St. Alban's, 
where they ſucceeded no better with that great houſe (a); 

which may ſhew us, that his lordſhip's anſwer was not only ſpi- 
rited and ſenſible, but conſonant to the notions of the other pre- 
lates; however, he, undoubtedly, would be much grieved, and 


tools of the Papacy. 
Richard earl of Cornwall, the king's 3 was mani] 


much money, through the pope's favour, by having the ſums 
paid by recanting croiſces, for the redemption of their vos, 
Placed i in his hands, without account (c). J. Saracenus (d), the 
pope's chaplain, and dean of Wells, and Bernard de Nympha, 


ployed in the buſineſs laſt mentioned by his holineſs and the 
earl; and as they applied to the Goceſang: for their afliſtance 


(a) M. Paris, p. 722. Sir H. bn p · 441. They 3 afterward 
However, in part. M. Paris, p. 728. | 

(5) In 1258. he was . able to expend a eier marks a day for ten 
years, beſides his ſtanding revenues in England and Almaign: Kennett, Par. Ant 
p. 253. He had diſburſed vaſt ſums but a year or two before 1 in 8 himſelf 
king of the Romans 

(c) M. Paris, pp. 940, 942. Dugd. Baron. I. p- 278. It was a common artifce 
to perſuade people to take the croſs, and then to abſolve them from their von tof 
money. M. Paris, pp. 433, 525. 

(d) M. Paris, Addit. p-. 225. Annal. Dunit, Pe 238. Le New, p· 35. 

(e) Scriptorum. Thele writers were often men of good abilities, and ſo became 
a Annal. 1 PP» 326, 495+ Brown, ran II. pp. 399, ws 
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| requeſting them to ſummon the archdeacons and their officials, 


to appear at St. Martin's, London, on Monday after the Feaſt of 
the Aſſumption of our Lady, they wrote to that purpoſe to biſhop 
Groſſeteſte, June 4, 1247, and he accordingly cited the arch- 


deacons, &c. Auguſt 1, following, being then at Fdevezun (a), in 


the dioceſe of Saliſbury. It appears, from the inſtrument of 
citation, that Groſſeteſte and the biſhop of Worceſter had been 
inveſted with particular powers by the pope concerning this bu- 
ſineſs of the cruſade; for, he gives the archdeacons ſpecific 
directions about deceaſed croiſèes, promiſed ſubſidies, legacies, 
executors, the proceedings of the rural deans, &c (5), though 
the pope's injunctions ta thoſe prelates have not occcurred to 
me. Lewis the Ninth of France went at this time upon his 
expedition to the Holy Land, and was accompanied by William 
Longſpè, and a band of Engliſhmen (o), though not with king 
Henry's approbation (d). However, Longſpe importuned from 
his holineſs the like favour which had been granted to the earl 
of Cornwall, namely, to pocket the moneys forfeited by the re- 
creant croiſèes, and in part, as indeed he had much greater oc- 
caſion for it than the other, ſucceeded in his requeſt, receiving 
above a thouſand marks, though he did not begin Bis 9 
tion for ſome years after this (e). 

The biſhop, ſoon after this, was Sapende a with 
the other biſhops of the province, and alſo incurred the ſen- 
tence of excommunication in conjunction with them. The 
cauſe was this: when archbiſhop Boniface was at Lyons, in 
1245, he pretended, and with ſome colour of reaſon, that the 


(a) Q. Eau Ealsgüet, Edding*on, or Hedingna, where biſhop Landen. 
1347, founded a college. Camden's 2285 J. p: 100. » . 
(% M. Paris, Additament. p. 225, ſeq. | 5 
(c) Fuller's Hiſtory of the Holy War, p. 187, th Ron . p. „ 9 
(a) 9 WS ; ag Bar. I. p. . Kennett, Par. Ant. pp. 238, 242. 
lee 
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ſee of Canterbury being in debt f 5, ooo marks, on account of 
the coſtly tranſlation of the body of Thomas à Becket in 1220, 
and in the time of archbiſhop Stephen' Langton (@), he could 
not diſcharge this incumbrance without the aſſiſtance of his ho- 
lineſs the pope. And he there procured a reſcript from the 
pontiff, directed to all the clergy of the province of Canterbury, 
impowering him to levy 10, ooo marks upon the benefices that 
| ſhould be vacant during ſeven years. 2000 marks more 
were to be paid him yearly from the church of Canterbury. 
When the king was told of this bull, he was extremely en- 
raged, and ſaid, he wondered the arcbbiſnop, who had lately 
been exalted by himſelf to that high dignity, could have the 
effrontery to bring, by his procurement, ſo much damage upon 
bis kingdom. But ſounaccountable was the king's levity, that, 
though he made a ſhew of reſiſtance at the firſt, yet in the end 
he neither moleſted the archbiſhop, nor the pope, in the progreſs | 
of the buſineſs, but ſhamefully yielded to their remonſtrances 
and intreaties. | | ; 3 . 
The biſhops of the province had often and openly refuſed 
to grant any more ſupplies to the pope; and now, when the 
archbiſhop tranſmitted his bull for levying money on his pro- 
vince and church, they thought proper to reject his demands. 
Upon which, Boniface ſuſpended them all, by authority of 
the pope, from the celebration of divine offices; and, more 
than that, he prevailed with his holineſs to excommuni- 
cate both them, and ſome others, who were buſy and re- 


”— 


(a) Wilkins, Concil. I. pp. 572, 584. Archbiſhop Parker, p. 242. Somner, 
Antiq. Cant. p. 124. The debt is ſaid at leaſt to have amounted to 22;000 marks 
See Leland in Tanner's Bibliotheca, p. 467; as alſo above, in 1246, I think it 
probable the tranſlation might coſt 15, ooo marks, and the hall (for which ſee above, 
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fractory, or oppoſed them in any ſhape. The ſentence was 
pronounced by the dean of Beauvais, Who was empowered for 


the purpoſe, on the biſhops and clergy of the province; and 


they were compelled by the ſeverity of the cenſures to comply 


at length, though with reluctance, with the archbiſhop's de- 


mands. The ſentences were conſequently relaxed. 
The king of France was bleſſed, if you will believe it, with 
a poſſeſſion of a moiety of Chriſt's croſs, introduced into his 
king lom with all imaginable pomp and veneration (a); and that 
the king of England might not be behind with him, or poorer 
in religion than his great neighbour, he acquired ſome of our 
Saviour's blood. The maſters of the Temple and hoſpital at Je- 


ruſalem ſent this blood in a beautiful chryſtal phial, with an 


ample atteſtation, and indeed it required that, under the ſeals 


of the patriarch of Jeruſalem, the archbiſhops and biſhops, the 
prelates and grandees of the Holy Land; and it was brought 
by one of the knights templars. Now, before the feaſt of the 


tranſlation of St. Edward, viz. October 13, when there was a 
ſplendid appearance of the nobility and prelates at London, for 
the celebration of that feſtival, and to aſſiſt at the knighting of 


william de Valentia, one of the king's uterine brothers, and 


others of the young nobility, the arrival of this precious Ry 
was notified unto them. 

The king, - accordingly, kept the Tight of the feſtival with 
great ſtrictueſs, &c. and, to make ſhort, depoſited the relique 
with the moſt pompous proceſſion and exuberance of joy, in 


the abbey of Weſtminſter, and an indulgence of fix years and 


one hundred and ſixteen days Was obtained, from the nee 


C M. Paris, p. 5 551. See Dart, wel · p. 7: Widmore, p- 64. Fl, 
"a 
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then preſent, to all that ſhould come thither to venerate this ſa· 
cred relique. 

But now there was much doubt, at the time, about the authen-. 
ticity of this ſacred extraordinary relique ; at laſt, however, the 
prior of the hoſpital of Jeruſalem in England put a period to 
men's cavils by this doughty argument, that ſo many great per- 
ſonages, as above, would never atteſt a falſehood to the deſtruc- | 
tion of their own ſouls. 

Both biſhop Groſſeteſte and Matthew Paris were ain at 
this ſolemnity; and when ſome of the ſpectators were ſtill very 
flow of belief, and ſtarted the following ſhrewd objection, 
© Since the entire Chriſt roſe the third day, how ſhould he leave 
© any of his blood on earth ? the queſtion was anſwered to 
ſatis faction by the biſhop, and the ſolution was carefully written 
down by Matthew. His lordſhip obſerved, * That we have in 
© our bodies two kinds of blood, one that is generated of the 
© aliments we take, which ſometimes will be ſo redundant as to 
© come out of the noſe, or other emunctories of the body, and 
© often wants to be diminiſhed by veneſection. Of this blood 
© of Chrift we have ſome, on earth, though he was not of a 
£ florid habit or conſtifution, it being the will of God, that 2 
token or memorial of our Lord's paſſion ſhould remain. The 
© other kind of blood is that which is of the ſubſtance, or eſ- 
© ſence, of every animated body, of which it is ſaid, that a 
© phthifis is a conſumption of the radical moiſture, that is, of 
© the blood neceſſary and effential to life. This is called by the 
| * phyſicians the friend of nature, and of this it is that Moſes 

© ſpeaks, when he ſays, that life is ſeated in the bload ; this 
© blood is placed in the repoſitory of the heart, and there can 


be no life without it. — we have none of this blood of 
5 1 Chbriſt 
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© Chriſt on earth (a); 1 ſay perhaps, becauſe God can do what- 
ever he pleaſeth, Chriſt aroſe, and the whole ſubſtance of 
© his body in its perfect beauty, and all he had taken, from our 
© human nature, his blood, for example, as conſubſtantial with 
(it, along with him. It is a different blood that diſtilled from 
© him which we have here. And in this manner we ſhall here- 


gibbous, or leprous, or dwarfiſh, or abortive, in the reſur- 


adoring a chimera, and then groundleſsly refining and diſ- 


"WH tioguiſhing, in order to explain and juſtify the cheat (e)! One 

may paſs. the monkiſh credulity of Matthew Paris, but the ſu- 

: pineneſs and facility of the grave. and moſt learned Groſſeteſte 
þ is truly a very humiliating circumſtance unto all. of 

SHE i od ite as na 20 „ 

(a) What becomes then of the act of tranſubſtantiation? 8 | 

| , 


(%% M. Paris, p. 736. Additamenta, p. 162, ſeq. 


blood. Lambarde, Top. Di&. p. 146. Burner, Reform. pp. 212, 243. Lord 
Herbert, p. 243. Devot. of Rom. Ch. p. 152. John Fox ſays the ſame, II. 
b. 56,395, 5123 but it was clarified honey, ſays Dr. Percy, in Northumb. Houſeh. 
ook, p. 438. It was more famous, according to my idea, than that at Weſt- 
4 minſier, Fox's Martyrology, II. pp. 139, 395. Nieodemus is reported to have 
oolleded ſome of Chriſt's blood, and to have preſerved it in one of the fingers of 
his glove, and to have wrought miracles with it; this, I ſuppoſe, is now at the 


1735; rather at Occamus, Neuſtria Pia, p. 256. Kennet, Par. Ant. p. 301. The 
5. 234. Quære if ſome was not thought to be at Norwich. Fox, Martyr. Il. p. 108. 
dee alſo this author, p. 28, ſeq. 681. Again, it was pretended that ſome of 


ad proved to be honey clarified, and coloured with ſaffron. . Ibid. - The houſe at 


( after riſe, without any deformity or mutilation of body; for, 
whatever a man may be in this world, whether incurvated or 


erection he ſhall be perfect, &c ().“ What pitiable weakneſs 
in a great man! to ſee him giving perfect credit to, and 


() The blood at Hales, in the county of Glouceſter, mentioned by Chaucer, 
Pardoner's Tale, 2368, and ſee Weever, p. 143, was thought to be a duck's 


abbey of Bec in Normandy, H. Steph. Apolog. pour Herodot. III. p. 231, edit. 
Virgin Mother, according to others, gathered ſome of her ſon's blood. H. Steph. 
dome at Venice. Wright, Travels, p. 52; and at Mantua, Devot. of Rom. Ch. p. 12. 
Chriſt's blood was at Aſhridge, in the county of Bucks. Kennet, Par. Antiq. p. 300. - 


hs = Aſhridge 
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But ſuppoſing the biſhop's diſtintion' of an adventition 
blood, different from the conſubſtantial one, to have a real 
foundation in nature, which certainly it has not, the queſtion 
might Kill remain about the genuineneſs of this relique. Here 
Matthew himſelf ſteps in, and tells us, with a ſerious face, 
that Joſeph of Arimathea and Nicodemus waſhed #nd wiped 
the bloody body of our Saviour, preſerved the lotion, and di- 
vided it betwixt them; and that by them it was tranſmitted 
from father to ſon, and from friend to friend, down to the pre- 
ſent time. A moſt ingenious piece of hiſtory, truly! But ! 
ſhall infiſt no longer on ſuch fopperies, ſince the French (a), 
and even the ſuperſtitious re N (5), have begun. to api 
them. 

Nicolas, the Greek, called by an anonymous \ttior (1) 
Elicberus, and whom we juſt mentioned above (d), ſeems to 
have been a ſcholar of fortune (e); but what brought him to 
England is not known; 22885 it Wight be an invitation of 


Aſhridge was deſeribed, Domus fanguinis Jeſu Chriſti de Aſbrugge. Ibid, 
p. 423. More may be ſeen in regard to Chriſt's blood in Neuſtria. Pia, pp. 253, 
256, 257; and a maſs in honour of it is mentioned, p. 258. Laſtly, Joſeph of 
Arimathea, who buried our Saviour, is ſaid to dave brought ſome of his blood 
with him to Glaſtonbury. Stillingfleet, Orig. Brit. p. 13. Warton's Hiſtory of 
Engliſh Poetry, I. p. 134; but William of Malmſbury, though he mentions Jo- 
ſeph, Antiquities of Glaſtonbury, p. 292, and the reliques there, p. 300, {cq. 
never names it; and, in fact, Joſeph was never in England. See Stillingfleet, p- 6. 

(a) Gray's Poems, p· 455 8 | 

(5) Twiſs, Travels, p. 

(c) Apud Wharton, A. 8. II. p. 345. 

„ 

6 Mr. Warton, following Jobn Leland, 98 to think be v was not a Greek by 
nation, but called ſo for his proficiency in the language. Hiſt. of Engliſh Poctry, 
Diſſcrt. II. p. exliii. but in the MS. of the Teſtaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he is expreſsly ſaid to be natione & conver ſation? 
Grecus, Wharton, Ang. Sac. II. p. 345: where by mm is meant langu g.. 
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John de Hertford, abbat of St. Alban's, whoſe clerk (a) we 
find him called below, . Nicolas was well verſed. in the 
Latin and Greek: languages, : and had ſtudicd both at Oxford and 
Paris (50). 6 

It was hy the aſſiſtance of this ſtranger, and of John de 
lg that biſhop Groſſeteſte improved in the Greek tongue; 
nay, it appears, by the expreſs teſtimony of Matthew Paris, 
that the biſhop and he united their labours in tranſlating Greek 
zuthors. into Latin; ; Robertus tranſtulit, ſays Matthew, e 
Græca lingua in Latinam Teſtamenta duodecim Patriarcharum, 
coadjuvante Nicolao Græco, clerico abbatis ſancti Albani (c). 


Biſhop Tanner notes upon this, Labor Nicolai incipit, p an- 
© 105 duos mortis Foſepb, opus vero Roberti ſic, 7ran/criptum t 
 Telamentum Ruben; as if there were, two different verſions, 


one made by the biſhop, the other by Nicolas (d). 

On the footing of Nicolas's concurring in the tranſlation 
of the Teſtaments of the twelve Patriarchs, Leland: conjec- 
tures, and, not abſurdly, that this learned foreigner aſſiſted the 
bihop in like manner, in the ſeveral caſes of Johannes Damaſ- 


cenus, and Dionyſius the Areopagite, Greek e whom: he | 


tranſlated and illuſtrated with commentaries. (e). 2.7 157 
Nicolas chiefly reſided in the monaſtery at St. "alin $, 
where, as it ſhould ſeem, our prelate found him, and, inviting 
(a) Mr. Wood calls him Cirnobiarcha, P- 82 , and go. See below. 
(%% Wood, p 
bably at Oxford 


210 in 1238, when Nicolas de St. Albano was bailed on account 


4 * tumble about Otho the legate. Wood, p. 8 dee Leland in Tanner, 
ibl. p. 545. 
0) Tanner; Biblioth! p 546. See above in 1242. Thomas Caius, p- 324+ 
(d) See Fabricius, Cod. Pleudepig. V. T. p. 519. + 
(e) Tan! Bibl. p. 456. * the ä ofthe —_ W below. K 
d 2 3 vn Bim 
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2, ſays he ſtudied firſt at Oxford, then at Paris. He was pro- 
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him to his palace, kept him conſtantly with him, Hunc [Ni- 
: colaum] humaniffime acceptum, ſays Leland, ſpeaking of 
Biſhop Groſſeteſte, tanquam comitem plane individuum, ſibi 
ſuiſque ſtudiis arctiſſime conjunxit (a). | £1 

Nicolas, being then /ubdecanus (b), » 24 inftitared in 12 30, 
the fifth year of our prelate's pontificate, to the rectory of 
Dachet, in the archdeaconry of Bucks, on the preſentation of 
the abbat and convent of St. Alban's (c). Some may hence be 
inclined to imagine, that Nicolas, with his other languages, muſt 
have made himſelf maſter of the Engliſh tongue; but this does 
not ſtrictly follow, for at this time many foreigners were in- 
cumbents, who knew not a word of the language of their 
flocks ; witneſs that croud of Italians promoted here to benefices 
by the pope and his _—_ ; and it was a matter of 8 
complaint. 

Biſhop Groſſeteſte, aſter this, gave his friend and al tat, 
who had been ſo uſeful in his ſtudies, a taſte of his favour, 
making him canon of Lincoln in 1248 (d), or perhaps Fee 
though his name does not occur in the liſts. W 

Nicolas was living in 1259 (e), and it has been ſaid ne was 
abbat of St. Alban's at laſt, Cenobrarcha (/, but that I think 
muſt be a miſtake, no ſuch abbat Ae in Dr. Browne 


Willis (8). 
(a) Tanner, Bibl. p. 345. 


(6) Idem, Ibid. 9, if not a miſtake for Subdiacomnr. 44 h 
(c) Idem, Ibid. Fo e ; 
td) Idem, Ibid. | | 5 ry 
(e) Idem, Ibid. I | » 

; co 


Y Wood, Hift. p. 82. Thomas POE p. 324. Perhaps we ſhould read 

* nobita; and yet it may be queſtioned, whether he was even a monk; he ſeems 10 * 
have been a ſecular prieſt beneficed by ho moontery' Wharton, * 8. II. p. 345 

Tanner, Bibl. p. 5 5 
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a 


william Lupus, archdeacon of Worceſter (a), was made 
archdeacon of Lincoln by our biſhop in 1248 (5). On the 
death of his patron, in 125 3, archbiſhop Boniface pretended a 
right of collating to the prebends and rectories (e), /ede Vacantes 
which the chapter aforetime was always wont to enjoy, and 
excommunicated all that ſhould oppoſe him. The canons 
yielded, but William reſiſted Boniface manfully, interpoſing 


an appeal to the pope; whereupon the archbiſhop perſecuted him | 


not only by the ſentence of excommunication he had denounced, 
but by every other act of ſeverity that lay in his power (4). 
William was forced to abfcond at St. Edmundſbury; but ſtill. 

not thinking himfelf ſafe, he croſſed the ſea, and applied per- 
ſonally to the pope, who commiſerating him as an exile and a 

ſufferer for his church's rights, gave him abſolation, and pro- 
tected him againſt Boniface, affording him hopes, on his de- 


parture, of having the privilege belonging to his church re- 


ſtored (e). But as William was on his return, being worn out 
with labour and vexation, which now had laſted three years, he 
died (f). In his abſence, as I ſuppoſe, the archbiſhop declared 
the eee void, and filled it with Robert de IN (2). 


| (4) So Dr. Willis. Le Neve ſays of Gloceſter. 

(6) Willik. ©: | | 

(c) Hz had ſome grounds for his 3 Browne Wittts, ee of St. 
Aſaph, p. 56 3 and ſee the deciſion of this broil in note e. | 

(4) M. Paris, P · 878. 

(e) The affair was ended by the king $ Jediadds about 1266, when it was 8 
that the archbiſhop ſhould enjoy, on a vacancy of the ſee, alt the epiſcopal rights, 
excepting juriſdiction over Ho churches ſituate in the city of Lincoln, which were 
to be reſerved to the dean and chapter. M. Parker, p. 283. Before this final 
concluſion, the parties had referred the buſineſs to the archdeacon of 9 
and Robert de Mariſco. Annal. de Dunſtap. p. 303, but to no effect. 

(/) M. 2 p. 279, ſeq. M. Paris, p. 878. 
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William was allowed to be a conſummate divine even by that 
great Ariſtarchus, Roger Bacon (3); and M. Paris further teſ- 
tifies of him, that he was Vir quidem juriſperitus, eleganter 
© literatus, et magnæ auctoritatis ().“ He was , alſo of 
Wildland in the church of St. Paul's (c). ed 

The parliament met on the gth of W : it \ was: a ful 
aſſembly, and there were nine biſhops preſent; of which the 
biſhop of Lincoln was one. The king demanded a fubſidy, 
which gave the nobles a handle to expatiate and complain of 
his miſmanagement and mal-adminiſtration in all its various 
ſhapes. He was greatly blamed, amongſt other things, for 
keeping the vacant biſhopricks and abbeys, founded by the piety 
and munificence of their anceſtors, as likewiſe the 'wards, ſo 
long in his hands (4); he ought, they ſaid, to be the protector 
and defender of them, it being for that paris that the ſees 
and convents were faid to be in his hand, that is, under his 
protection; and that his detention was the improving of 
them, and contrary to the principal part of his oath at the co- 
ronation. But nothing came of all this; the king bluſhed, 
humbled himfelf to them, and made large promiſes; ſo the 
matter was reſpited till after Midſummer, the king, in the in- 
terval, treading in his old ſteps (e). T he ſame fate attended the 
meeting at Midſummer (HY. 

May 1, a noble ſtudent of charaltin; paſſing late by the 


church of St. Martin at Oxford, was met by ſome town{men, 


and ſo much beaten, inſulted, and wounded, that ne died in 
(a) Wood, Hiſt. p. 123. 
(b) M. Paris, bp. 8990 
(c) Newcourt, Repert. I. p. 224. | 
(d) See one inſtance in Drake's Eborac. p 428. 
(e) M. Paris, p. 743. 1 


(/) em, p. 748. 
tree 


ee 
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three days. The chancellor and univerſity informed the biſhop 


immediately of this bloody murder, adding, that the bailiffs of 
the city ſuffered the offenders to go at large from the firſt, and, 
after the deceaſe of the wounded party, conducted them with 
an armed force to the church of St. Martin, as to a ſanctuary, | 
where they were permitted peaceably to reſide; and that the 


members vf the univerſity were ſo offended and exaſperated  * 


upen it, that they abſented from all lectures, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, ſwearing, that, unleſs condign puniſhment was in- 
flicted on the criminals, ſeveral like caſes having happened be- 
fore, and the culprits being left unpuniſhed, they would withdraw 
from the place ; and that at preſent they would not ſuffer the 
corpſe of the clerk to be buried, but kept it above ground as a 
memorial of the fact, until they ſhould” receive the king's and 
the biſhop's commands about it. The biſhop, on his part, wrote 
to Robert de Mariſco, archdeacon of Oxford, and his official, to 
repair to Oxford without delay, and to excommunicate the of- 
fending parties and their abettors, and then, enquiring ſtrictly 


into the fact, to inflict canonical puniſhment upon the guilty 


and their accomplices (a). The proceedings of De Mariſco are. 
not related; but it appears, that, by a mandate from the king to 


| the ſheriff, all the goods of a vintner, one of the. accomplices, 


were ſeized, and the greateſt part of his wine; three hogſheads 


being diſtributed, one to the Franciſcan F riars, another to the 


maſter of. St. John's hoſpital without Eaſtgate, and a third to 
Maud wife of Jeffrey de Langlé (5); and that the king upon 
the occaſion grand certain new privileges to the univerſity 60. | 


(a) Wood's Hiſt, p. 94, T he letter Was written from Stow, May 8, a. 13 


Pontif. 

(6) This is . See ao ſomething like it in Warton's Hiſtory” of 
Engliſh Poetry p. 4 > - 

(e) Wood, p. 95.Ä — 
An 


and puniſhing offenders. When the abbat was convicted of 


hands of the biſhop; whereupon a part of the abbatial eſtate, 


the purpoſe of an honourable and competent ſupport, in an here- 


by conferring certain portions of it on religious houſes, or on 
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An unhappy diſſenſion eld between William de Hotot, ab- 
bat of Peterborough, and his convent (a). The charge againſt 
William was, dilapidation and waſting the eſtate of the houſe, 
for the enrichment of his relations (of whom he had always a 
great number about him), though he had been admoniſhed for 
not correcting theſe abuſes. The convent, on the diſregard he 
paid to their repreſentations and remonſtrances, called in the 
biſhop, who was ever ready and deſirous of animadverting upon 


miſdemeanors, and depoſition was likely to enſue, he made a 
merit of voluntarily reſigning his office and dignity into the 


as was common (4), namely, one manor was aſſigned him, for 


metic:1 or penitential way, for the term of his life (c). 
Not only abbats (4), but biſhops (e), have ſometimes been 
found, even in thoſe early times, alienators of the church: eſtate, | 


their own relations. Theſe prelates_were not married, "whence | 
it ſhould ſeem to be very partial in Dr. Browne Willis to: afcribe | 
the numerous alienations made by the AD biſhops at the 


(a) Diſfenſions were perpetually deppenieg in 1 monaſteries. See Fox, p. 58. 

(b) This was generally done in caſes of reſignations, both for biſhops and abbats; 
as for the latter ſee M. Paris, p. 758. Wharton, Ang. Sac. I. p. 548. Wills, 
Mitr. Ab. pp. 104, 260, 308; and, for biſhops, Memoirs of Roger de ls 
p- 43. Godwyn de Præſul. p. 416. - | 

(c) M. Paris, p. 758. Gunton, p. 33. 

(d) Beſides this inſtance of the abbat of Peterborough, biſtorians be vs of 
many like doings in other places. M. Paris, in vit. pp. 37, 38. Hugo Candidus, 
p. 52. Willis, Mitr. Ab. II. pp. 210, 211, and ſee hereafter; alſo Godwin, 
P- 739. Thomas' account of the biſhops of Were p · 48, where a cele- 
brated ſaint is concerned, 

(e) Alexander, and Robert hs Cheſney, bilhops of Lincoln. John Veyſey, t the 

2 alienator at Exeter, was actually a — 


Reformation 


— 
( | | | 
* 
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clergy tends to the benefit of the church. This cauſe, how - 


as will be fully ſhewn in another place (a). Wherefore it may 
ſuffice to ſay here, that the temper of the times, and the undue 


and miſchief; and that the ſovereigns and their favourites are 
chiefly to be blamed for the depredations committed upon the ſees 
at that juncture, and not the biſhops, whoi in ariden could not 
well avoid doing what they did. 


and Henry de Bilenda, the celerar, not being able to clear him- 
ſelf from | ſome charge brought againſt him, and dreading the 
ſeverity of the viſitor, withdrew privately from the convent the 


in the Ciſtercian abbey of Meri val (%, in a n . 
and of a ſtricter order (c). 


articles both by his canons and others, and greatly apprehenſive 
of the biſhop's rigour and auſterity, was adviſed by certain 


did ſo, He entered the. rnd er the Den at Me- 


val (). 
PWW e of e 
(b) Annal. Dunſtap. pp. 267, 284+ 


(c) It was common 25 the religious to 20 by way of penance from one order 
o another of ſtricter diſcipline. INE was * Warwick. 1401 


(d) Ibid. p. | | | | 


formation to their matrimony, 28 bad cauſe; a Sofiridn and 5 
obſervation which neceſſarily imply, that the celibacy of the 
ever, is both impfobable in itſelf, and inadequate to the effect, 


influence of the crown, were the principal ſource of all this evil 


On St. James's day the biſhop viſited the 1 of Dunſtaple, : 


Sunday morning following, and on September 8 became a monk 


On Auguſt 2 his lordſhip viſited the canons of Cawdwell, in 
the county of Bedford, when Eudo, the prior, accuſed on many 


priors, his friends, who were there preſent, to refign, and he 


«. +%* JS 
. - - n r - 


. * 1 * 
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A beneficed clergyman of the dioceſe, named Ranulph, Was | 
deprived by the biſhop, and degraded for incontinence; and, 
after that, excommunicated for contumacy in refuſing to ſur- 
render his living. The biſhop, after forty days, directed the ſheriff 
of Rutland, where the degraded clerk reſided, to apprehend him; 
but he, probably af a friend to the party, and at the fame time not 
very fond of the bithop, either delayed or refuſed it. Upon which, | 
his lordſhip, being a warm man, and no reſpecter of perſons, 
excommunicated alſo the ſheriff, Jeffrey de Rockingham (a), 
who, proving to be a man of ſpirit, had immediately recourſe to 
the king, and complained to him. The king was very wroth, 
as likewiſe were all the courtiers, and ſwore hard, obſerving, 

« that, if any of his officers be guilty of negligence to this or 
© any other biſhop, he ought to make his complaint to me, and 
© he ſhews me contempt. in doing otherwiſe,” His highneſs 
then ſent a ſolemn embaſly to the pope at Lyons, and by the 
force of money obtained his holineſs's letters, importing, that 
no archbithop, biſhop, or other prelate, may compel the king's 
officers to litigate in their courts any matters that concerned tae | 
juriſdiction royal, or ſhould preſume to force them to plead by 
a ſentence of excommunication. This, however, was thought 
to be injurious to the liberties of the church, and the king was 
-blamed by men of experience for applying to the Pope on this 
_ occaſion (4). | 

The biſhop, I fear, was too haſty in his proceſ againſt the 
ſheriff; for, by the articles of Clarendon, not even the kings 
| tenants in capite, nor the officers on his demeſnes, were to be 
excommunicated without application firſt made to him, that he 
might try to redreſs the matter of en n This appear 


„(a) Fuller's Worthies i in Rutland. 
(5) M. Paris, p. 7177. 
( Articles of Clarendon, 7 and 10. 


— 
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to he reaſonable; 7 ſo that the king had a juſt conption of the 
matter, and in his obfervation put it on a right f. g; and fo 
thoug it pope Innocent. But the liberties of the church were 
infringed, as M. Paris ſuggeſts, and the king was to blame in 
applying to the pope. Appeals at this time were allowed 
and practiſed by all parties, and the king ought not to be 
blamed for taking that ſtep; and, as to the liberties of the 
Church, they ſtood, in this caſe, upon the baſis of the articles 
of Clarendon (though, perhaps, both Matthew and the biſhop | 
might wiſh them more OY Nes Wan THis Was "on 
an invaſiorofitheno: 9077 Hom oo GH YH OED $74.5 Ga 

The biſhop, as we had bebe ocealion” to tema Gi di 
not affect the monks ; and, in conſequerice of the powers ob- 
| tained. from the pope in 1248 (5), he ſummoned all the reli- 
gious of his dioceſe” to aſſemble at Leiceſter, January 14, in 
order to hear and receive his holineſs's injunctions. His lord- 
ſhip's intention was, as appears from the powers abovemen- 
tioned, to lay hold of all the appropriate rectories and rents of 
the religious, in caſe they had not obtained the aſſent of the 
dean and chapter of Lincoln (e), with proper inſtruments there- 
upon, and to take them into his own hand (d). But this mat- 
ter was not eafily en 1 the re e . er, to Ewe 8 2 0 


(b) See Mee in FER 

(56) In 1248, being ek“ in favour with the court of Nolde he diſpatched 
Leonard, a clerk of his, often employed by him at that court, to Lyons, on. this 
buſineſs ; and, . ſparing no coſt, he obtained Innocent's. letters, dated 6th of his 
pontificate. See a copy in M. Paris, Additamenta, p. 179. 

(c) M. Paris, Additamenta, p. 179. See alſo Annal. Dunſtap. p. 287, when 


thoſe houſes that were poſſeſſed of churches were convened to ſit at Stamford, tben 


at Leiceſter, and a third time at anden, to ew their ene, Kc. of br 
bihop took copies 

(4) Not with a deſign of: reraining hs: 4 ill ſuppoſe, 10 bis own. uſe; 
but probably for the purpoſe of inſtituting and ordaining vicarages in tbem. 


2 2 which 


& 
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which obliged the biſhop, old as he was, together with Robert 
de Mariſco, archdeacon of Oxford, and Almeric de Buggeden, 
archdeacon of Bedford, and ſome other clerks, to make a jour- 
ney to Lyons (a). The appellants were the Exempts (6), 
Templars, Hoſpitallers, and many others, who, by means of 
money, (for, money could do every thing at that ſordid and venal 
court), ſucceeded with his holineſs. | 2 101 
When tlie biſhop, who had been at much labour and ex- 
pence, underſtood this, he was much dejected, and ſaid to the 
pope, I relied upon your letters and promiſes, but am entirely 
_ © fruſtrated in my hopes, ſince thoſe, whom I thought to have 
* humbled, will now to my ſhame return exempt and free. 
The pope anſwered ſternly, What is that to you? You have 
done your part, and we are diſpoſed to favour them: Is your 
6 eye evil, becauſe I am good?“ And when the biſhop, in a 
low tone, but ſo as to be heard by his holineſs, ſaid, O Money, 
© Money, how prevalent art thou, eſpecially in the court of 


Rome (c)! the pope anſwered tartly, vou Engliſh are the 
© moſt miſerable of all people, always ſtriving to grind and im- 1 
© poveriſh one another. How many religious men, already ſub- c 
« ject unto thee, thine own ſheep as it were, thy friends andi a 

_ © domeſtics, men addicted to prayer and hofpitality, art thou a 
« ſtriving to depreſs, that with their effects thou mayſt ſacritice i b 
© to thine own tyranny and avidity, for the enriching of others, e 

(a) It is ſurpriſing with what caſe and comfort the prelates and eccleſiaſtics would 41 
Paſs to Lyons, or to Rome, in theſe times. They regarded ſuch journeys as lite 
as our gentlemen do now, when the method of travelling is ſo much more comac St 
dious. It was much in their favour, that, inſtead of going to inns, Which wer 10 
then but few and bad, they could divert to the monaſteries, and be received there to 
(3) Exempt from the epiſcopal juriſdiction, as the houſe at St. Albans, &c. 

N 75 hop will find a remarkable inſtance of the venality of this court in Appen 

1 | 1 4 ( 
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and perhaps aliens.“ 1 make no doubt but the latter part of 
the imputation had no foundation i in truth. And, in reſpect of 
the pope's duplicity in the caſe, one cannot help remarking, how - 
groſſly ſcandalous it was, for Innocent to grant the biſhop a 
power to viſit, and then not to ſupport him in the exerciſe of 
it, but on the contrary. to deſert him, and even to take an op- 
poſite part. The uſage was undoubtedly provoking to the laſt 
degree (though the matter was not of ſuch conſequence as to 
cauſe his lordſhip to break entirely with his holineſs); and, 
therefore, one cannot wonder that the indignity ſhould be very 
grating to a man of his ſpirit and temper. The biſhop, how- 
ever, it is ſaid, withdrew with ſome confuſion in regard to him- 
ſelf, and did not eſcape the cenſure of others; and, that he might 
not ſeem, adds the hiſtorian, to have taken this long journey 
for 1 he betook himſelf © to the mY of ſome other 2 
affairs (4). LAQUE \ 

It was a for the m bouſes to enter into aſſociations and 
confraternities, in order to partake of the benefit of each other's 
ſuffrages and good works, but in the year 125 5 t they agreed in a 
combination of a very different kind, and in conſequence of the 
attacks, as I take it, made upon them by archbiſhop Boniface 
and biſhop Groſſeteſte. The greater monaſteries, finding the 
bilnops, it is ſaid, and the pope, bear harder 'upon them than 
even the laity, entered into an agreement to aſſiſt one another. 
The priory of Chriſt Church, Canterbury, aſſociated with the 
abbey of Waltham; and they joined in inviting the houſe at 
St. Alban's to accede to the confederacy. Some other monaſtic 
ſocieties applied in the ſame manner, and for the ſame parpoſe, - 
to that great foundation at St Albans (99. l 


-- 


(a) M. Paris, p. 774, ſeq. M. Wenn. ad A. 12 30. ; 
(6) M. Pe p. 810. | dl won 75 
Fl Ds b A Boniface, | 
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for nothing; for, though his ſhare of learning was, indeed, very 


pope, to put in practice thoſe ways of raiſing money which he 
province of Canterbury throughout, the biſhops, abbats, clergy, 
treated ſo harſhly, with ſuch hard and rigorous injunctions, in 


order to compel the monks to buy them off with money, that it 


ſtranger, more ſkilled in the art of war (c) than in the buſineſs of 


Boniface, archbiſhop of Canterbury, had not been at Lyons 


moderate, yet he had ſharpneſs enough to learn ſomething from 
the arts which he ſaw practiſed there (a). No ſooner was he 
returned to England, in 1250, from Provence, where he had 
been employed as a warrior, but he began, in imitation of the 


had beheld at Lyons. His deſign was to viſit perſonally the 


and people, and he began with his own church (S), which he 


was every where ſaid, that the monks were now paying for their 
wickedneſs. and impudence in chuſing for their prelate an illiterate 


religion ( * The monks of Canterbury thought proper at laſt to 


5 

(a) The court of Rome was not in the leaſt alas by 5 its 
Penn the French proverb concerning the Romipetes was 1 
| Jamais ni'cheval ni homme | 


ſmig ration to 
plicable: 

| N'amenda d'aller > Romme. , -— = 
Hen. Steph. Apolog. pour Herodote, I. p. 127, ſeq. See 1 M. Parts, p. 819, 


(5) Biſhop Grofferdne had viſited his dean and chapter, and, when they litigated 1 
the affair, it went againſt them at Lyons, as Boniface, - who was there, well knew; 7 
and he was at leaſt as much in favour with pope Innocent as Groſſeteſte was. 
Boniface again was directed to this by the decretals, and he had the example of 
archbiſhop Edmund, who in 1238 infiſted on viſiting the church of St. Paul, © 


London. Brown, p. 360. and fee M., Paris, p. 804. As to the abbey of St. Au- u 


guſtine at Canterbury, the monks there were rich and powerful, and, when Boniface 


made a like attempt upon that houſe, they procured an exemption 'by a particular | 
bull, M. Paris, Acditamenta, p. 188. Innocent's decretals ian this mat- Pt 
ter are inſerted in the Additamenta, p. 179. See above, p. 44. hi 
(e) The king termed bim Ryptor, a trooper. M. Paris, p. 653. Raulie:, P. 
Daniel, II. p. 561. et vide Ruptarius in Gloſſ. and M. . p- 781, et in Vir as 
PP» 46, 118. | ca 


(4) M. __ pp. 780, 806. - 


1 


| procure 
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procure a bull to prevent Boniface from troubling either em- 
ſelves, or their church, with viſitation, ſuſpention, or the ſen- 
tence of excommunication. But the archbiſhop, who was then 
at St. Alban's, threw: the inſtrument, when it was ſhewn to him, 
into the fire, and excommunicated the perſons that brought it. 


As to other places, the fame of his ſeverities ever reaching them 
before he could arrive at them, he was s always received, wherever | 


- 


he went, with prejudice and ill-will. 
To paſs by his infamous exploits at London, at the church of ö 


- St, Paul, and the. priory of St. Bartholomew, which may be 


ſeen at large in archbiſhop Parker's Hiſtory, of his Life; he at 
laſt thundered out his ſentence of excommunication from Lam- 3 5 
beth, both againſt the chapter of St. Paul's, and the convent of 


st. Bartholomew, including alſo the biſhop. of London, whom 


he regarded as the promoter and. principal mover of all the op- 
poſition he had met with. T he dean of St. Paul's, a grave and 


wiſe man, ſet. out with ſome others for the court of Rome 
(baving before made his appeal to, that court) as. ſoon as matters 


could be got ready; and he carried with him certain letters 
from the biſhops and other prelates of the province, containing * 


full and authentic narrative of all the late tranſactions. Boniface 


and his party ſoon; followed, with great pomp and magnificence, - 
relying on the king's/letters,, which he took care to procure and 
carry with him, as likewiſe on the,nobility. of his extraction; but 
when he arrived at Lyons, and found complaints and accu 
ſations, which he knew>were but too well founded, ready to be 
preferred againſt him, he applied himſelf to the management of 
his adverſaries, making uſe both of the king's and queen's name, 
as likewiſe' of his own influence and authority, flattering 'and 
cajoling a 85 tds A&Hers by. menaces and. threats; . 
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by which manoeuvres he blunted the Ro of their rage againſt 
him. After this, that he might abaſe and reduce the province 
of Canterbury entirely to his ſubjection, he began to treat with 

the pope, and to requeſt him to confirm his viſitatorial preten- 
ſions by the apoſtolical authority. 

When the ſuffragans of the province heard this, they . 
ſcribed large ſums for defraying the charges of a ſuit in the 
court of Rome, which, as they well knew, like a reed agitated 
with the wind, was liable to incline to any ſide through the 

intervention of money. And, indeed, it could not but be re- 
fented by them, as an intolerable burthen and hardſhip, that a 
man of Boniface's character, unfurniſhed either with morals or 
learning, after extorting no leſs than 11,000 marks from the 
province, whilſt he was abſent, ſhould now again, and ſo ſoon, 
attempt to drain it under this pretext of viſitation. The event was, 
that the biſhop of London, by his timidity (a) or tergiverſation, p 
| ruined their cauſe ; for, upon the king's repeating his letters to : 
his holineſs, intreating him to favour the ſuit of the archbiſhop | 
| Tl 
| againſt his competitors, the ſuffragans, Fulk Baſſet relented, and $ 
| 


ſubmitted himſelf to the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop, taking 
an oath to ſtand to his award. After this defection, the other 
prelates deſerted the common cauſe; and ſo his holineſs relaxed 
the ſentences pronounced againſt the 'biſhop- of London, the 

= dean and canons of St. Pauls, the ſub-prior and canons of st. P 
l Bartholomew, and certain others, that thereby he might ſeem fin 
| to act impartially in the cauſe, and not to CONCUT with Boniface my 
ll in ne thing. e e 1 


(e Fulk Baſſet, ha was a worthy man, | ſtood out ſtrictiy for the inks # 
Lyons, in 1246, though he complied at laſt; and now he was the firſt that yielded 

to the pope's and archbiſhop's meafures. He could not in either caſe, as it ſeems, 
bold out againſt a ſentence of mene ſo formidable was that inftru- 
ment in thoſe times. | | | 95 


I, 
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| The ood ſecond! attack on the deari and chap- 
ter of St. Pauls. On bis departure from England, he conſti- 
tuted Euſtachius de, Lea his official, commanding him to keep 
a watchful eye upon the manners. and the. delinquencies of the . 
dean and Canons of St. Paul's. And no ſdboner was the former 

ſentence relaxadh hut the official 2KCON zmufnicated*then® again 5 
for certain new amiſdemeariors:: The raſhneſs and indignit) of 

this ſtep alarmed alla the: elergycof the; prdvince one More; o 
that they, thgught it -high time to: jbin their counſels, and te 
make a common, purſe,: for the: purpoſe of Uefeating:the ma- 
chinations and tyxanny of a primate, Who ſo apparently ſtudied 5 
nothing but vengeance andi the engroſſing of power. They 

xcordingly, aſſembled at Punſtahle, where, upon: deliberation; 

they agreed to neminate a proctor general too be ſeiit to Lyons be, 
and to impower bim to offer the, pape go mars, for the 
recovefy of their formes:+liberty, and exemption: ; and, at the 
lame time, he: was to form his holineſs: of the ſeneral:griev- 
ances and oppre ons committed: by Boni face in theiprovigoe? 
The pope, \allured- by; the, ꝓromiſe of this great-ſum, wrote to 
he biſhops;, and told them he would lighten the Hand af Boni 


ace, which; was ſo heavy upon them sand fur that purpoſe 
We deſired they would tranſmit to him exact relations of all the 


N. 


everal matters in Which he had been.” culþable;.. To make 

tort, his holineſs promiſed the. utmoſt juſtice aud moderation 
n the deciſion of: the Ccauſe, and that both in reſpect of th 
ſhops, &c. and of the king and the archbiſiop. Homever, 
ating the; ſweets'of perpetual donatives made him by be __  - 
ies, he Was fo far Prudent as to defer pronouncing definitively, ” 

Or a. long time, even till the year 125 2 When, after receiving 5 
he profuſeſt gratuities, Ne confirmed the viſitatoriat power of the 
8 but moe efated the oY uratiotis that ore b paid 
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him. By this expedient, he thought he proceeded with a mo- 
deration and impartiality that could not fail of pleafing both the 
contending parties, and of recompenſing them for the money they 
had laviſhed away. And ſo Boniface actually viſited the dioceſe of | 
Lincoln, amongſt others, the next year, in his own perſon (a). Wl 
I ſhall dwell no longer on the outrageous and ſcandalous pro- 
ceedings, for we call them by no ſofter name, of this military 
archbiſhop ; but it is apropos to remark, that biſhop Groſſeteſte, 
as a ſuffragan, was deeply interefted in theſe diſputes, and that be- 
ing at this time at Lyons(5), he tendered to the pontiff the Propo/tio 
| Roberti Graſibead de uiſtatione diocefis fug mentioned above (c). 
This was the laſt time the biſhop appeared in the pope's pre- 

ſence, and, as he was now grown an old man, not likely to 
ſhew himſelf there any more, he took an opportunity of giving 
three copies of a long ſermon (4) (for he did not deliver it from 
the pulpit), one to his holineſs, and the other two to two of the 
cardinals, in order to have it read, Richard (e) archdeacon of Or-| 
ford ftanding at his ſide, He introduced it with a proper pre- 
 liminary, to beſpeak their benevolence and attention (/), but in 

the diſcourſe ſpoke with great freedom of the Papal court, the 
corruptions and abominations there practiſed. The very hu- 
p (a) Annal. Burton. p- 328. 75 3 : 3 RY; 144 7 5 5 7 ies 

(3) The biſhop went thither with Richard earl. of Cornwall, in the beginning oc; 
the year 1250. M. Paris, 88 , as is ſuppoſed, on account of his em- 
ar with the king, as mentioned above. Rapin, p. 33% ' © | 

wn, p. 0 | 8 þ | INV pr LTP 

07 H Knighton, as Mr. Brown obſerves, p. 400, has confounded this ſermon} 
with the biſhop's expoſtulary epiſtle to the pope. © See Decem Scriptores, col. 
2436. The Annals of Lanercoſt allude to this ſermon, p. 341 ; and it is cited Vir 
" Wickliff, de Vita Sacerdotum, MS. in Bibl. Bodl. In Gunton's Antiq. Petrib 
p. 220, it is ſaid to have been preached, but this a miſtake; It was never ap- 
plauded by John Huſs. Brown, Ded. to Faſciculus Rerum expetend. & fugiend. 
e) Quezre, Robert, meaning Robert de Mariſco; for, ſee above, p. 172. 
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ela though, undeſerved, treatment, which a prelate;/ com- "OL 

ſcious of his own ſuperior merit, had lately received from a 
worthleſs hanghty poatif, had at laft, it ſeems, opened his Eyes» 
He obſerved how inept, remiſs, and neghgent, the 2 
clergy were, and laid all the fault upon the court of Rome, | 
| © folura £0, quod | haec., mala non diſſipat, et has 5 8 
e tiones non purgat, cum ea ſola hoc maxime poſſit, 
ſummè teneatur, ſed et ed amplius, quod IPSA quoque per 
© ſuas di/pen/ationes et proviſiones, et collationes. cure, pafioralis, 


in oculis ſolis hujus conſtituit, ut provident vitæ unius alicujus 
temporali, multa millia animarum, pro quarum qualibet 
( ſempiterne - vivificanda Filius Dei morte turpiſſima voluit 
condemnari, devorationi omnium beſtiarum agri tradit et ſem- 

( piternze morti. Tradens enim curarm ovilis et gregis, in medio 
juporum rapaciſſimõrum, urſorum et leenum, alicui, ut lac 


ęgregem educere et in paſcua minare (a) et in ovile reducere, 
(lconibus urſis et lupis nec ad modicum pro ſalute gregis ſe 
* objicienti,; nonne gregem tradit devorationi et mort), et mortis 
(ipſius reatu tenetur, etiamſi accidat ovium aliquam caſu for- 
tuito mortem effugere (5)? He then inveighed particularly 

zzainſt appropriations of churches to religious houſes, the ex- 
emptions of : thoſe houſes from the epiſcopal juriſdiction, the 
ſuppreſſion of the oath: ex officio, the appeals (c) to his holineſs 
y the religious, d. to the cn by the laity, and the 


(0) i. e. ducere ; ; a Minis vel-increpationibus bubulcorum : juments ad eurſum in- 
tantium, Vide. Brown ad loc. Alſo n Mane: * p. 67. ee . 


b. 509, 546, 70 | 
b) Brown, Faſcic. II. p. 2 52. | 
4 Theſe _ were often made for mere nige der Duaſtap. pp. . 


42 2 W 


et ad hoc 


| © tales, quales prætacti ſunt, paſtores, imo mundi Perditores, . 


' et lanam tollat, impotenti aut ignorauti, aut nolenti, aut negligenti 7 
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ſcandalous clauſe in the bulls of Non Obfante. He then ap- 
proached that court with exciting wars, with bribery and cor- 
ruption, and at laſt ſpecified his holineſs's granting to archbiſhop 
Boniface an enjoyment of one year's profit of all vacant bene- | 
fices in his province, under the pretenee of diſcharging the 
debts of the ſee of Canterbury, which HE p e Was "ne: to 
deliver it from the incumbrance (aa . J 
The annals of Lanercoſt pretend, hay the biſhop £6 even! his 
[Yee to the court of Rome at this time; Ae curam itidem paſ- 
© toralem reſignaverit, nec pro ea recipienda alquid juxta morem 
* corruptum fratribus curiæ offerre voluerit. VUnde glorio/un 
© Anglicum avari illi eum vocaverunt.“ J apprehend there is 
no truth in this: but, certainly, he had great good fortune in 
eſcaping with life, after uſing all this boldneſs n plain- 
dealing in reſpect of the errors and vices of the pope and his 
miniſters; and that he did not meet with the fate of en bee 
the preacher, who, about a century before, as Platina relates, 
was murthered at Rome by the procurement of the prieſts, for 
his invective againſt their incontinence and ſenſuality, and for 
reproving their pompous living and inſatiable appetite after 
wealth. To ſuch an height did their envy and fury rife againſt 
him, though by the nobility and PRO he Was "ERS * to be 
a pious and good man (). 
The biſhop, after continuing many tacrittis: at ens re- 
turned to England about Michaelmas, much dejected, and with 
an empty purſe. The religious alſo (c) had fuffered with him 


—_y 


(a) This however was no viivſal method of raiſi ing money for a dioceſan, and 
on this pretence of debt. * Ang. Sac. I. p. Te bet ſee 1 in in 
1247. | | 

(6) Platina, p. 234. FI e A pert 

(c) See p. - "IL EE 1 ate ie e > 
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both in \ own to trouble and expence. And now bis lordſhip, 
reflecting on the manifeſt ruin and deſolation imminent on the 
whole Chriſtian church, which it was utterly out of his power 
to prevent, had thoughts: of withdrawing himſelf from the cares 
of his large dioceſe, after the example of his friend Nicholas de 
Fernham, in order to be more at leiſure for contemplation, ſtudy, 
and prayer. He accordingly committed all the ordinary buſi- 
neſs of the ſee to his official, Robert de Mariſco (a), intending 
to bid farewell to the world, and to refign his biſhoprick (5). 
But recollecting the ravages which the king would certainly 
make upon the epiſcopal eſtate on ſuch an event; and, perhaps, 
procure ſome unworthy perſon to ſucceed him, Joo kept his de- 
ſign to himſelf, and reſolved to wait a little longer, without 
coming to any certain concluſion. (e). It was upon this, pro- 
bably, or ſome other like depreſſion of mind, that the biſhop 
conceived- the deſign of enrolling himſelf amongſt the friars: 
His ſpirits, however, revived afterwards, and he exerted him- 
ſelf vigorouſly both in parliament, and in matters eccleſiaſtical, 
About this time, the great earl Warren, under a pretext: of 
bodily infirmity, cauſed his chaplain to celebrate maſs in his 
hall, or eating- room, at Graham; which coming to the know- 
; ledge of the biſhop, be, being a man of ſpirit, and who had no 
reſpect of perſons, cited both the earl and his chaplain (ſuſpend- 
ing the latter at the ſame time); to anſwer voy this notorious 
inſtance of es" | 


(a). Ion M. Paris, in Addicamentis p. 225. | 

() This was often done in theſe times. See Le Neve, Faſt, pp. 2 6, 56, 109 · 
Walter Mauclerc, Nic. FRI, 8 See Memoirs of Roger de Weſe p- 43. 
Newcourt, I. p. 12. N 
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The earl was highly offended with this bold ſtep of the pre · 


late, and wrote harſhly to him upon it; but the biſhop, never- 
theleſs, perſiſted in the meaſure, alledging, that he had ſuſ- 
pended the chaplain for contumacy, and that as to his lordſhip, 


it was in fact affording him an opportunity of clearing and ex- 


culpating himſelf ; and, laſtly, he deſired him to believe, that 
he had no other motive for the citation, but the diſcharge of 


his duty, and the ſincere — he bau for his u earl's) ſal- 


vation (a). 


The nation now abounded with grievances and onmalalate; 
all ranks of people, both clergy and laity, crying out, ſome 


againſt the pope, and others againſt the king. Biſhop Groſ- 
feteſte, for his part, had very high notions of the | liberties 
and privileges of the clergy, and he thought this body to be 
in many inſtances much injured and oppreſſed by the crown. 
He had formerly directed Robert de -Mariſco, archdeacon of Ox- 
ford, a good canoniſt, and a man of buſineſs, to compile a code 
of the rights and immunities of the clergy (5). And on the 
ground and foundation of the collection made by the archdea- 
con, which is preſerved by the annaliſt of Burton (c), the 
| biſhop, as I conjecture, compoſed his liſt of grievances reſpect- 
ing the clergy of this kingdom; and I know not whitherto to 


refer this lift more properly than to this place. The title runs, 


iti Articuli per Dominum Robertum quondam Lincoluienſem 
Epiſcopum fuerunt confecti ſuper gravaminibus prænotatis ( 


* contra Libertates Eccleſiæ per Dominum Ron” in * 


(a) Brown, Faſcic. II. p. 345. 
(5) See p. 133. | | 
(cc) Annal. Burton. p. 398. where it is znckhaled, 5 « Privilegium Clericorum a 
Canone excerptum per magiſtrum Robertum de Mariſco, de præcepto et ad in- 
« ftantiam Roberti Lincolnienſis Epiſcopi.“ 

(4) Meaning the proviſions of Merton immediately then preceding. 


* 
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* Angliz factis (a).“ Whence it appears, that the paper had 
been long drawn up, but was produced, though not perhaps 
for the firſt time, on occation of the convocation of the clergy 
at Merton, A. 1258. However the biſhop ſtates in this piece, 
that the prieſthood was ſuperior to the civil magiſtrate, accord- 
ing to the notion he had imbibed from the teſtaments of the 
twelve patriarchs (5); and, in fine, ſoars ſo high in his ideas 
concerning the privileges and prerogatives of the clerical order, 
that he even leaves archbiſhop Becket far behind him 
The biſhop was always jealous of the looſe conduct of; the 
monks. and nuns. And he began a perſonal, viſitation, - —_ 
year, of the religious houſes in his dioceſe, which, were very 
numerous, with great ſtrictneſs and ſeverity. At Ramſey he 
went himſeif into the dormitory, attended by his officers, and 
examined the beds; he then went through the whole houfe, 
and, if he found any place ſhut up and faſtened, cauſed it to be 
opened; and if, in rummaging the repoſitories, he ſaw any * 
cups with feet or circles round the edges (e), he broke them i 
and trod upon them, whereas it might have been more prudent, .Y 
ſays my author, to have given them to the poor. At the nun- 
neries he cauſed the breaſts of the nuns, to be preſſed, to try if 
there were any milk in them. He, denounced withal heavy 
ſentences and curſes, in the words.of Moſes, againſt ſuch of the - 
religious as ſhould. break their ſtatutes, accumulating the bleſ- 
gs of that Jr upon thoſe "who: ſhould mo obſerve 


— 


a) Annal: Burton p. OY 1 | . 

. (65) See Appendix, Ne XII. 

(c) Of ſilver, we will ſuppoſe. They are called pretioſas in it TE Addita- 
ment. p. 229. See Gul. Pitt. p. 211. for drinking-horns fo garniſhed, _ A cup 
with a foot was not allowed at 9. Alban's to be uſed in the hall, 'excepring in ta- 8 


jori menſi. N. Faris, Addit. p. 148... 
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them (a). The Monkiſh biſtorian, however, acknowledges, that 
the biſhop did all this with the beſt intentions (5); and indeed 
the proceeding was conſonant to his general character. 
The biſhop was equally ſtrict in viſiting the reſt of his dioceſe 
| this year, obliging the beneficed clergy to continence, as he was 
remarkably. chaſte himſelf (c), by removing all ſuſpected women 
from their abodes, and puniſhing offenders by deprivation (d). 
He induced many of them again at this time by motives of vari- 
ous kinds, lenient and harſh, to take upon them the order of 
prieſthood, which hitherto they had neglected doing, as chooſing 
to continue in the lower orders, and to frequent the ſchools (2), 
though expreflly contrary to the canons (f). | He often 
«preached to the people in his perambulation, and obliged the 
neighbouring clergy to attend the ſermons (g). The bufineſs 
of compelling the clergy to enter oy! order of enen ok not 
end eaſily A | 
But the Romans, vio had procured the 6 piipbg: letters for 
provi ons, were the objects of his lordſhip's greateſt deteſtation; 
for he ſaid, if he ſhould commit the care of ſouls to them, he 
ſhould be the friend of Satan; Upon ſuch principles he would 
often, with indignation, caſt the bulls out of his hand, and ab- 
ſolutely refuſe to 7 with them 1 He was ſuſpended 
(a) pal. xxvii. xxviii. 175 
(5) M. Paris, p. 815. | 3 
(e) See the teſtimony of the cardinals Salons) 2 3. 
(4) See the year 1250; and the Articles of Viſitation i in . N. v. 


(e) Scholas exercere; for which Phraſe ſee annotafign on Ne Ni. in We: 0 * 
pendix. | OY 

(J) N. Paris, p. 825. 

Y Ibidem, p. 826. 

5) See under the year 1252. 

=o It is faid, indeed, Rapin, p. 355. that the bibo op pail no | regard to the ſen · 
tence, but continued his epiſcopal functions; but I think he would not have been 
permitted to officiate ſo ſolemnly at Hales, if he had laboured under this blot. 
And therefore 1 ſhould rather ſuppoſe the Mi; was revoked, 
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ſoon after for diſobeying a papal mandate of this kind. For, In- 
nocent, perſiſting in his old courſes, notwithſtanding all the fair 
promiſes and aſſurances he had given to the contrary, com- 
manded the biſhop to admit an Italian, entirely ignorant of the 
Engliſh language, to a rich benefice in his dioceſe, but he, re- 
fuſing to comply, was ſuſpended for it the Lent following (a): 
This ſentence, however, ſeems to have been ſoon relaxed, as 
we find the biſhop ſinging high maſs at Hales the ſame year (5). 
This grievance was intolerable (c), and big with all kind of 
evil, as is well expreſſed by the king himſelf. In benefices filled 
by Italians, he ſays, Nec jura, nec pauperum ſuſtentatio, nec 
© hoſpitalitas (4), nec divini verbi prædicatio, nec eccleſiarum 
d utilis ornatus, nec animarum cura, nec in ecclefiis divina 
fiunt obfequia, prout decet, et moris eſt patriz, ſed in ædificijs 
Nuis parietes cum tectis corruunt, et penitus lacerantur (e).“ 
hat was worſt, Italians ſucceeded Italians ; for, as theſe foreign 
ncumbents died abroad, ſucceſſors were appointed before the 


(a) M. Paris, p. 816. 

(b) See Appendix, No VI. Art. 27. = 4 

c) At one time the pope exacted two prebends in each church, and proviſion 
or two monks in each monaſtery, M. Paris, p. 328. The ſame was done in France, 
330. At another time three hundred benefices for his Italians, p. 532. but, 
nere, if in the former caſe the value only of two prebends be not intended? Otto, 
ovever, himſelf preferred many of his retinue. Parker, p. 252. For the affair of 
Robert Thwenge, ſee M. Paris, p. 512. feq. 3 

(4) Hoſpitality and almſgiving was a ſerious and very commendable article of 
izion in the early times of the Engliſh church; for, not to mention the al- 
ry in the monaſteries, and the accommodations there for the reception of the 
iter ſort of ſtrangers, one third of the goods of the church was to be diſtributed 
nongit the poor. Beda, p. 62. And, partly on this ground, refidence of the ib 
is required by the latter injunctions. See Appendix, Ne VI. art. 28. Indeed the 
re indigent poor were univerſally ſupport.d by alms given at the door before 

e lleformation; and even at this day there are ſtill large remains of this mode of 
cf in ſome places, norwithitanding the ſtatutable proviſions. 

e) M. Paris, p. 699, ſeg. | FO | 


* 


B * | — patrons 
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patrons here knew of the vacancy of their benefices (a). u. 
Paris, in an apoftrophe to the pope, aſks his holineſs a ſhrewd 
uu very poignant queſtion on this ſubject ; * Ubinam ſcitur An. 

« glicus aliquis redditum habere in partibus Rom, Italiæ, Janug 
© (4), vel regnorum aliorum, cum tales in Anglia rapiant uni- 
© verſa? O Deus ultionum domine, quando exacues ut fulgur 

© gladium, ut cruore talium inebrietur (c) See him again, 
P. 622, ſeq, So that even the regulars, who. muſt be ſuppoſed 
to have much leſs regard for the paſtoral care than the biſhops, 
complained heavily of the evil and miſchief of this impoſi- 
tion ; and Matthew, in the place laſt quoted, makes a remark 


{ 
of a very ſingular nature in reference to this matter, that, in 
caſe the patrons of churches ſhould fall into want or decay, the Wil © 

incumbents preſented by them were obliged to ſupport them. 1 Wk 
ſhall only add, as not impertinent to the purpoſe, that in 1251, WM” 
we had three foreigners biſhops here, archbiſhop Boniface, . 
Peter de Equeblanc of Hereford, and Ethelmar ele& of Win- WW 
cheſter (4). It is ſuggeſted, indeed, that theſe Angliciſed Italians WW 7? 
contributed 9 to propagate philological literature amongſt aft 

us (e); but this, 1 apprehend, was far from being the caſe, 3s 
fl 


the Italians here preferred were generally boys, mere novices} 
or retainers of the pope's agents, and conſequently were pro- 
moted not for any perſonal merit or learning of their own, bu 
entirely for the ſake of furniſhing them with a maintenance, 
Richard earl of Cornwall, in purſuance of a vow he had mat 
when in imminent danger at ſea, founded the Ciſtercian abbey 


(a) Idem, pp. 667. 699. 

(b) Innocent IV. was a Genoeſe. 

(c) M. Paris, p. 802. 

(d) M. Paris, p. 896. 

(e) Mr. pa Hiſt, of Engliſh Poetry, Diſſert. II. p. cxliti, 
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Hales in Glouceſterſhire (a). The dedication of the church 


at this place to St. Mary, 5 Nov. 1231 (5), was a very expen- 


five ceremony to the earl, when, with the king, queen, and 
nobles, and no leſs than 390 knights, there were thirteen bi- 


ſhops preſent, who celebrated at different altars, whilſt biſhop 


Groſſeteſte ſang maſs, in the moſt ſolemn manner, at the high 
altar (CY. This immenſe, noble, and princely company were 


| fall, on the occaſion, this generous and devout expreſſion, 
{ I with it had pleaſed God that all my great expences on my 
caſtle of Walingford had been as wiſely and ſoberly employed!“ 
| After the whole ceremony was over, he gave the monks one 
thouſand marks to purchaſe lands or build houſes; and the 
king, by charter, ſettled on them the yearly rent of twenty 


preſent to make donations of lands, &c. as the earl here did. 
And that this great earl held our prelate in the higheſt - eſteem 
appears from his going in pilgrimage to his tomb, very ſoon 
after his death (e). . | | 

No prelate was ever more attentive to the paſtoral office than 
biſhop Groſſeteſte, nor took more pains to have the parochial 
churches well ſapplied, Wherefore, obſerving that churches 
appropriated to, religious houſes had not always vicarages en- 


relick of Chriſt's blood; ſee Somn. p. 193. and John Roſs, p. 199. Lambarde 
lop. Dict. p. 146. The building, which coſt 10,000 marks, was begun in 1246. 


interred. M. Paris, p. 1007. 8 

%) Lego Non. Novembris for novo, in M. Paris, it being the day before St. 
Lonard, on 6 Nov. as he expreſlly ſays. : 
(c) M. Paris, p. 827. | | 
(4) Kennet, Par, Ant. p. 244. 
%) See below. 
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all entertained with incredible ſtate and plenty, and the earl let 


pounds (4). It was uſual, on dedications, for the great perſons 


(a) M. Paris, PP» 71 o. 712. 770. 827. Tanner, Notitia. Here was the famous 


Langer and Gibſon's Camden, col. 282; and the body of the founder was here 
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| dowed, and where vicarages exiſted, yet they were often but 
meanly provided, he obtained a bull to impower him to regu. 


ſion. But, certainly, we have no reaſon to aſcribe a proceed- 


was upon the ſame principle that the good biſhop conceived 
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late both theſe matters, and his power extended even to the 
benefices of the greater and exempt monaſteries (a), which 
was extraordinary in the caſe, and probably the ground. of the 
bull, as the dioceſan was otherwiſe, and of his ordinary juriſ- 
diction, inveſted with an authority of regulating ſuch mat- 
ters. The hiſtorian attributes the biſhop's vigilance and activity 
in this buſineſs to the hatred of the monks, and a propen- 
ſity to leflen their revenues, rather than to a better motive, or 
any true regard he had to the vicars; and he complains of the 
grievances which the monks underwent from him on this occa- 


ing ſo ſalutary and neceſſary, and naturally an eſſential part of 
his duty, to a ſiniſter cauſe, eſpecially as theſe- regulations con- 
cerned the collegiate churches as well as the monaſteries. It 


his averſion, and ſet himſelf in oppoſition, to the Romans 
and Italians here preferred, becauſe, being unacquainted with 
our affairs and our language, they could be of no uſe to the 
flocks, It appears plainly, from the nature of the biſhop's ap- 
plication to the holy ſee, that the religious houſes made as 
ſhort an allowance as poflible to their vicars, and looked upon 
every thing allotted to them as a defalcation from their incomes; 
whence it is eaſy to imagine, that their vicarages were but 
ſcantily endowed, and that there muſt be abundant room for the 
dioceſans to increaſe their appointments. His lordſhip's inter- 


(a) M. Paris, p. 840. places it A. 1282, but the bull was dated at Lyons, 
25 Sept. 8th year of Innocent's Pontificate, or 1250. See Wilkins, p. 699. The 
Popes were never ſhy in iſſuing theſe bulls, becauſe they were commonly followed 
by appeals, FT | 


poſition 


NS, | 
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poſition again was highly ſeaſonable; for at this time, under 
pretence of enabling the religious houſes to maintain hoſpi- 
tality, &c.—churches were almoſt daily appropriated (a). In 
conſequence, however, of this bull, the vicarage of St. Peter's 


at St. Alban's, and of St. Michael at Kingſbury, were or- 


dained (4); and, as I think, the vicarage of Stodham, belong- 
ing to the. priory of Dunſtaple, was augmented; though this 
was afterwards reduced to the old endowment (c). Hence, 


| however, one may rationally ſuppoſe many other vicarages in 


the dioceſe were now regulated. _ | 

The biſhop in the latter part. of his Iife commented, upon the 
Plalter, but did not live to finiſh his work: © Pfalterium poſ- 
* tilavit uſque ad medium, nec ulterius licuit os wife termi- 
© zum (d). So that it probably was about this time that he be- 
gan this taſk. Es 1 

Simon de Hunton, the magnificent prior of Spalding, died 
14 March, 1252-3. The houfe was formerly a cell to Angiers 
in France, but by the activity of Simon was made independent 
and indigenous. This prior entertained the king and his no- 


- bles at his houſe in London, and, to obtain that honour, diſ- | 


tributed conſiderable preſents amongſt the king's favourites. 
This gave great offence to the biſhop of Lincoln, on account, 
no doubt, of the waſte that was made of the effects of the 
priory, inſomuch that his lordſhip was ſtrongly diſpoſed to de- 


(2) Robert de Sotinden, one of the king's clerks, A. 1253, gave three rec- 
tories, one. of 302 marks, another of 100, and a third of 60 marks yearly value, 
to the abbey of St. Alban's, Battle Abbey in Suſſex, and the Knights Hoſpital- 
lars of Dover. M. Paris, p. 872. | | | b 

(b) M, Paris, in Vit. P» 100, | „ | 

(e) Annal. Dunſtap. p. 312. See M. Paris, in Vit. p. 103, for this place. 

(d) Dr. Tho, Gaſcoigne in Tanner's Biblioth. p. 349. 


nb 


deſired effect with that venal court, ſo that his * com- 


not ation, Ne V. in the Appendix. M. Paris, p. 833. 


rr 


poſe him; however, he did not do that (a), Hunton's caſe being 
leſs enormous than that of Hotot above (C0). 

As benefices could be conferred at this time on 8 and 
ſub-deacons, the incumbents, when once they had been inſtituted 
or collated to them, were very tardy in offering themſelves 
for prieſts orders (c), though they were required to do it (4). 
Biſhop Grofleteſte, in order to rectify this irregularity, which 
prevailed much in his large and extenſive dioceſe, was very 
urgent with thoſe refractory clerks, by his admonition, and 
even by an injunction, to take the neceſſary order of prieſt- 


hood. They, however, combined together to oppoſe and with- 


Nand this act of ſalutary diſcipline, and for that purpoſe made 
a purſe, and ſent a conſiderable ſum to Rome, to procure the 
Pope's leave to continue in their preſent ſtate, and to frequent 
the ſchools for ſome years longer (e); and this preſent had the 


mendable deſign was fruſtrated (J). 

Richard de Thony, or Teoni, treaſurer of Anjou, an eccle- 
fiaſtic, died this year; he was of the blood-royal of Scotland, 
and FR brother of that noble knight Ralph de Thony ( 2) Ri- 


D 


00 Chron. Petrib. p. 112, (5 Fs 168. 

(c) See above, ann. 1251. Fox, Martyr. I. p. 48 

(4) Thus in the year 1290, a ſubdeacon was deprived by Oliver Sutton, 6 Kal. 
Aug. Pontific. 11, * quia non fit Preſbyter infra annum ;* but was preſented and ad- 
mitted again, 8 Id. Dec. Pontificat 12. I ſuppoſe on his compliance (MS note in 
biſhop Kennet's own copy of Par. Ant. now in the poſſeſſion of Richard Gough, 
eſq; p. 315); and this was a common practice, for in the ſame year mag'r William 
de Chaddeſhunt was re-preſented, by the prior and convent of Kenilworth, to the 
church of Hethe, vacant © quia idem Wittus non fait Preſbyter infra annum.“ Ibid. 

(eg Sine ſacerdotio ſcholas exercere. M. Paris. The expreſſion here is fin- 
gut; but we are told before, that the parties were beneficed clerks; ; and fee an- 


(g) See Sir Henry Chauncey, p. 554, for this family. Ralph was a a perfo of 
rg: poſſeſſions in Englaud, France, and Scotland. | 
| chards 
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| chard's pre ferments becoming vacant by his death, and amongſt 


the reſt the church of Flamſtead in Hertfordſhire, not far from 
St, Alban's, the queen, to whom the king had granted the 


wardſhip of the young ſon of Ralph de Thony (a), to whoſe pa- 


tronage the church of Flamſtead, worth 100 marks per annum. 
belonged, preſented William her chaplain, rector of Kenebel (%, 
to it, thinking ſhe had. a right ſo to do. The king, however, 
was highly diſpleaſed, and diſannulling the queen's act, gave 


| the living to one Hurtold, or Hertold, a Burgundian, ene of 


his clerks or counſellors, and treaſurer of his chamber, who 
immediately got corporal poſſeſſion of it. The queen, on her 


part, was greatly offended ; and when news was brought of 


the proceeding to biſhop Groſſeteſte, the dioceſan, he, eſpouſ- 
ing the juſter and weaker fide, excommunicated Hurtold, ſo 
little did he regard the regal authority in thefe matters, and at- 
terwards put the church of Flamſtead under an interdict, ſo that 
no funerals were permitted there (c). The bithop would never 
ſuffer a foreigner, if he could help it, to be miniſter of an 
Englith pariſh. + eee | 

In the beginning of October, when almoſt all the prelates 
were aſſembled at London againſt St. Edward's day, a feſtivat 
which the king always kept with the greateſt ſolemnity, the 


(a) Sir William Dugdale (Baron. I. p. 470,). ſays, the tuition was committed to- 
Hunphry Bohun, earl of Eſſex and Hereford. Perhaps the queen might grant it 
ſecondarily to the earl. N 8 my | 

(5) Kenebella. Dr. Salmon (Hertfordſhire, p. 142) is inclined to think that the 
church of Kenebell here mentioned, and in the Monaſticon, I. p. 180, © ecclefiam de He- 
" vereſdune, & eceleſiam de Renebella cum adjacente terra,” given for the ſupport of 
the poor, and confirmed by pope Honorivs, 1218, might poſſibly be that part of 
Harpenden pariſh which is {till called Annabuls, a perſon of which name was buried 
a Harpenden in the reign of Henry VI. May it not have been the neighbouring. 
pariſh of Kenſevorth, which is no great diſtance from Harpendea 7 _ : 

(c) M. Paris, p. 839, 957. | 
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equipment for the cruſade (a); and what gave greater offence, 


| half-brother (c), anſwered him by ſaying, * But how ſhall we 
© be able to withſtand the pope's and the king's will? The 


Lg 


* * 


king convened them together, and communicated to Wem 2 
mandate of the pope's, by which a tenth of the Church's re- 
venue was granted to himſelf for three years, in order to his 


the money was to be collected, not according to the former 
valor, but to a new eſtimate to be made, upon the ſtricteſt ſcru- 
tiny, by the king's ſervants and emiſſaries. The king's clerks, 
on producing the bull, took it for. granted, ſuch was their ar- 
tifice, that the prelates had inſtantly complied, and demanded, 
that after the money had been paid for two years, the ſum to 
be collected the third year, or at leaſt half of it, ſhould be put 
into the king's hand immediately before he ſet fail, and then, 
ſaid they, his highneſs will proceed towards the Eaſt. 
The king's ſincerity in taking the croſs was doubted from the 
beginning; wiſe and ſagacious people ever imagined, that he 
only meant it as an artifice or pretence to be occaſionally uſed 
for the purpoſe of extorting money from the ſubject (5). And, 
to ſay truth, he had ſo many quirks and tricks, that thoſe ſuſ- 
picions were but too well founded. And biſhop Grofleteſte re- 
plied accordingly to the king's meſſengers, with great warmth 
and ſpirit, © Bleſſed Lady, what is this 1 hear? You are too 
* haſty in your concluſions. Can you imagine we ſhall ever 
© afſent to ſuch an accurſed contribution? thus bend the knee 
to Baal“ Ethelmer, biſhop elect of Wincheſter, the king's | 


(a) He took the croſs in 1250. Rapin, p. 321. | 
(„% See M. Paris, p. 850. The money was afterwards diverted to the buſi 
neſs of Sicily. Annal. Burton. p. 350; and * 5 at laſt devolved on 
his ſon Edward. Brady, Hiſt. in Appendix, p. 249. 
(e) He was both es and illiterate. See "= "I? CY Collettan. Dun. 
p. 13. | 
French 
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French have conſented to a like ſubſidy, to enable their King. 


„to go on his expedition. They are ſtronger than we, and are 
more apt to revolt.“ Groſſeteſte returned, with much force 


mention, that the French have complied; for, a repeated act 
ill make a cuſtom. And, O Miſery ! we ſee plainly enough, 
what an unhappy iſſue the French king's tyrannical extortion 
of money has had; let us be warned by the example; and, 


contribution. The biſhops inſtantly all agreed to this, except 
the biſhop of Saliſbury, who ſeemed to heſitate; and then 
Groſſeteſte added, Let us join in petitioning his highneſs to. 
' have regard to the ſalvation et his own ſoul, by Geng from 
ſuch raſh attempts.” | | | 

The king was moſt furiouſly 3 when this was reparted-- 
Ito him, ſtormed, and drove every body out of the room; _ 
being afterwards pacified by his confidants, he ſent to the i 
and told them, _* That as a ſuppliant, as an intended warrior of 


(the honour of the Catholic Church, he begged a competent 
| benevolence from them, and not as an eon maſter, or 
'as relying at all on the mandate of the pope.” And thus, to 
make ſhort, the- biſhops were at laſt induced to comply upon. 
terms; that he would conform henceforward to Magna Charta; ſign 
a new act, to aſſure them the preſent ſubſidy ſhould not be drawn 
into a precedent; and the money be applied to the ſole purpoſe 
or which it was granted. The king upon this was, if poſſi ble, 
more provoked than ever; but at length ſent to the prelates to 
now preremptorily, whether they would remit him any other 


* R ©25 "4 _ ning: 


and energy; «We ought to refuſe for that very reaſon. you = 


therefore, that neither the king, nor we, may incur the 8 
vine wrath, I ſhall ſpeak. freely for my part, and oppoſe- this 


Jeſus Chriſt in the Holy Land, and as one bound thither for 


aſver? And they, that they might not ſeem refractory "0 


\ 


r 11F'. N 
| giving a flat denial, ſent word back, that they could not come 
to a full and perfect conclufioh without the judgement and con- 
ſent of the two archbiſhops, who were both of them abſent. 
The king, after this, applied to the nobles for ſuccours; 5 but they 
ſaid, their anſwer muſt depend upon that of the prelates, for they 
ſhould not diſagree with them. The event was, that the matter 
was left in ſuſpenſe, and the nobles and prelates diſperſed, leay- 
ing the king equally incenſed againſt both (a). | 
One intolerable mode of depredation, exerciſed by the popes. 
upon this land, was by remunerating their Roman and Italian 
dependants with the church benefices. This ſcandalous enor- 
mity had grown to ſuch an height, that, in the year 1244, 
theſe foreigners, it is obſerved, were poſſeſſed of not leſs than 
10,000 marks per annum, which was more than equal to the 
revenue of the crown (5). And in 125 2 our biſhop cauſed his 
clerks to make a calculation of the rents and emoluments en- 
Joyed by alien eccleſiaſtics in the Kingdom; and it whs found, 
upon a real and true ſtate of the caſe, that the preſent pope 
Innocent IV. had contributed more to the impoveriſhment of the 
church than all the former pontiffs taken together (c); and that 
the rents of the ſtranger clerks amounted to above 570, ooo 


marks, when the king's income, meaning his rental, excluſive ( 
of contingencies, did not ariſe to a third part of that ſum (d), { 
As there had been an increaſe of 10,000 marks in eight yea ( 
time, this was apparently a growing ell; and the pope's pals Hol 
Fative conceſſion, mentioned above (e), did not in the leaſt cons I. 
tribute to remedy it. 12 11 
E 

(a) M. Paris, p. 849, ſeg. : Paris 
(5) Ib. pp. 658, 667. This enquiry was ſet on foot by the king. (e) 


(c) His attempt of this Kind at Om” is mentioned by M. Parker, P. 2697 froit 


M. Paris, p. 658. a. 
(a) M. Paris, p. 859. 
(e) Fage 150, under the year 1246. 


* 
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In January, 1253, Innocent ordered his nephew, an Italian 
| youth, to be inveſted with a canonry of Lincoln. His name was 
Frederic de Lavania, and by proviſion (a), for this was the term, 
he was to be accommodated with a prebend in that church, and 
the pope had written to biſhop Crofleteſte to give him the firſt 
that ſhould: fall, declaring, that any other diſpoſal of ſuch pre- 
bend ſhould- be null and void, and excommunicating all thoſe. 
who ſhould obſtruct or oppoſe him in that meaſure. He then 
wrote to the archdeacon of Canterbury, who by the way was an 
Italian (5), and to one Mr, Innocent, another Italian, his agent 
here, to ſee this buſineſs completed (c), with a clauſe of non 
otante (d); and to cite all contraveners to appear before him 
without any manner of plea or excuſe, and ane another clauſe 
| of non obhante, in two months time. 
Biſhop Groſſeteſte wrote immediately to tha pope upon 0 
receipt of his holineſs' $ letter, or at leaſt to the abovementioned. 
delegates (e), in the moſt reſolute and ſpirited terms (V, almoſt 
NW... as Mr, nn e, EaCOMmMUNICGHOR for excome 


(a) See, for the beginning of theſe proviſions, Wilkins I. p- 5 58, under the - 
year 1233 

(b) Eicher Stephen de Vicenna or Ottohoni. 8 

(e) The Annals of Burton ſtyle this —— 5 Litera papalis Deo odibilis et 

* hominibus,” p. 405. See Knighton, col. 2436. 

(d) Theſe clauſes were moſt horrible; all cuſtoms, ſtatutes, confirmations of the 
Holy See, or any other pretences, being ſuperſeded, and obliged to give way 
unto them, M. Parker, pp. 270, 271,275. Rapin, I. p. 319. Lord Lyttelton, 
III. p. 451. They became a public grievance, and were complained of in 1245. 
M. Paris, pp. 668, 669. Brown, Pp. 399» 257+ They were alſo infectious, for 
the king took them up, in his neceſſities, and vouched the Pope's rr N. 
Paris, pp. 783, 810, 854. Napio, p. 324. 

e) Brown, - Faſcic. p. 400. Wood, p. 82. Anal. Burton, p. 328. | 
0 U. * calls it e ſatis tanans, col. 2346. 
"2 0 2 e e ee munication... 
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munication (a). This epiſtle, of which we have many copies 
now extant, both in manuſcript and printed (4), is a moſt ce- 
lebrated performance, and has both immortalized the biſhop's 
memory, and endeared it to all generations. The biſhop in- 
fiſts, that the Papal mandates cannot be repugnant to the doc- 
trine of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and that, therefore, the tenor 
of his holineſs's epiſtles was not conſonant to the ſanctity of the 
Holy See, on account of the accumulated clauſes of ox ob/Jante. 
Then, that no fin can be more adverſe to the doctrine of the 
Apoſtles, more abominable to Jeſus Chriſt, or more hurtful to 
mankind, than to defraud and rob thoſe ſouls, which ought to 
be the objects of the paſtoral care, of that inſtruction which 
by the Scriptures they have a right to, &c. Hence he infers, 
that the Holy See, deſtined to edify, and not to deſtroy, can- 
not poflibly incur a ſin of this kind; and that no one, 
that is not an excommunicate, ought to obey any ſuch 
abſurd mandate, though an angel from heaven ſhould *com- 
mand him, but rather to revolt and oppoſe them ; wherefore, 
ſays he, I, for my part, #lialiter et obedienter non obedio, ſed 
contradico et rebello, inſiſting, that this his proceeding, nec con- 
tradiclio e&ft nec rebellio, in reſpe& of his holineſs, /ed /ilialis | 
divino mandato debita patri et matri honoratio. So he concludes, 
that, as the Holy See can enjoin nothing but what tends to edi- 
fication, theſe proviſions were not of that ſalutary, but of 2 
(a) Which was no more than the archbiſhop of Antiach had done in 12 38. M. 
Paris, p. 481. This, I apprehend, is what is called, Tonitruum Lincoln. con- 
- © tra Curiam Ro.“ in Leland's Collect. IV, p. 54 ; and in Tanner, p. 348; as alſo 
9 (+) The biſhop's letter is extant in MS. in the Cotton Library, in Trinity College : 
Cambridge, and is printed in M. Paris, p. 870. In the Annals of Burton, p. 326 
and in Brown, II. p. 400. There is a tranſlation in Fox (with the original), p. 4, 
and a more modern one in Collier. Eccl. Hiſt. I. p. 460; and Rapin, p. 355 


See p. 204, Note a. | 
; 1 deſtruc- | 
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deſtructive, nature, ſpringing from fleſhly luſts, and not from 
our Father which is in heaven (a). | | 
The pope, on receiving this flat denial, which be little ex- 
pected, and this biting remonſtrance, which implied much 
more than was expreſſed; fell into a moſt furious paſſion, ex- 
claiming, with a ſtern countenance, and with all the pride of 
Lucifer, Who is this old dotard, deaf, and abſurd, that thus 
© rathly preſumes to judge of my actions? Byů Peter and Paul, if 
© the goodneſs of my own heart did not reſtrain me (4), 1 ſhould 
ſo chaſtiſe him, as to make him an example and a ſpectacle to 
all the world. Is not the king of England my vaſſal, my 
* ſlave, and, for a word ſpeaking, would throw him in priſon, | 
© and load him with infamy and diſgrace 5 And, when the Car- 
dinals in: erpoſed, they had much ado to mollify him, by telling 
him, „It was little for his intereſt to think of animadverting on 
the biſhop; ſince, as they all muſt own, what he ſaid was 
true, and that they could not condemn or blame him, &c.” 
giving the bithop, at the ſame time, a moſt noble teſtimony, in 
reſpect of his piety, his learning, and his general character, as 
acknowledged by all the world; in all which, they confeſſed 
frankly, they were none of them to be compared to him (c). 
The pope, however, excommunicated the biſhop (a), and even 


(a) Sce the ſubſtance of this famous letter in Du Pin, vol. XI. p. 62, "IE 

(5) Were it not for the reſpe& 1 have for his ingenuity. Du Pin, P. 633 but 
tle words in Matthew are niſi moveret nos innata ingenuilas. 

(c) M. Paris, p. 872. The honourable, ingenuous acknowledgement of the 
cardinals, at this time, ſhall be given at length in another place. One thing is 
very remarkable ; at the cloſe of their repreſentation they told the pope, * Scitur 
quod quandoque di iſceſſio eſt ventura, that ſome time there would be a falling 
away from them, in other words, a Reformation, as was foreſeen by many others 
allo, See Mr. Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Fett p-. 282. Fox's Martyrol.. II. 


p. 57, ſeq. | 
(4) H. Knighton, inter * e col. 2 ans. 50% oe below. 


% 
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were moſtly abſent, or, if here, underſtood not one word of 


tual ſubject of complaint for a long time after this, many ſta- 
tutes having been enacted againſt it (e). Biſhop Groſſeteſte's 


© mortuo, nomiuatus eſt epiſcopus Lincolnienſis, was the perſon, who, in the pope's 


named a ſucceſſor to his ſce (a). The biſhop, on his part, 
appealed from the ſentence to the tribunal of Chriſt (5), after 
which he troubled himſelf no more about it, but died com- 
poſedly in his bes. 2 . 
As to theſe proviſions, as they were called (c), to beſtow a 
word upon them, the popes, under a plauſible but fallacious 
pretext, of preventing any evil or miſchief that might accrue to 
churches, or other benefices, from long vacancies, would diſ- 
poſe of them, ſuch was their abundant care, before-hand ; by 
which means they not only encroached upon the rights of all 
kinds of patrons, of private perſons, monaſteries, biſhops, and 
even of the ſovereigns themſelves; but alſo, as this was a con- 
trivance deviſed for the rewarding and enriching their own crea- 
tures, filled the benefices with young and illiterate, as in the 
preſent caſe, and generally with very unworthy clerks, who 


the language of their reſpective flocks. It was an inſupportable 
grievance, though of ſome ſtanding (4); and became a perpe- 


(a) Albert, one of his nuncios, Qui,” ſays biſhop Tarner, Biblioth. p. 19, 
per infenſiſſimum dicti Innocentii odium adverſus Rob. Groſſeteſtum, eo nondum 


name, offered to Richard, carl of Cornwall, the kingdom of Arabia. Kennet, Par. 
Ant. p. 247. | 35 | 1 | 75 | 
(50 Boſton of Bury ſeems to fay the biſhop wat called to Rome on the occaſion. 
Pref. ad Tanneri Biblioth. p. xxxvii. and ſee Caxton, in the Polychronicon, fol. cccv. 
b. and Knighton, col. 2436. But this, I think, is nat true, the older authors be- 
ing ſilent. John Fox relates, that Henry, archbiſhop of Mentz, cited two cardinal 
legates, who bad wrongfully depoſed him about the-year 1105, to appear in like 
manner before the judgement-ſeat of Chriſt. Fox, Martyr. I. p. 234. 
(c) They were alſo termed Gratiæ expectativæ, or mandata de providendo. 
(4) See note e page 194. e | Ty EN, 
nemo 


* 


0 


(e) See Blount's NoponeZour, v. Provifion. 
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cemonſirance, however, had this good effect, that it cauſed In- 
nocent to apologize for. his conduct in this particular, by ſend- 
ing a number of bulls to England, wherein he acknowledges 
his error, [laying the. fault upon the times, and confeſſing his 
weakneſs in being overpowered by importunate ſolicitors, and 
promiſes to correct it (a) 

A parliament was held this year in April, and biſhop Oroſſe- 


tte, with almoſt. all the prelates, attended. The king de- 8 
manded a vaſt ſubſidy towards his expedition to the Holy Land; 


and the biſhops granted him now a tenth for three years, and 


the nobles a ſcutage for that year of three marks; and the king, 


on his part, promiſed faithfully to keep and obſerve all the ar- 
ticles of Magna Charta. The archbiſhops then, and biſhops, 
proceeded to excommunicate, in form, all the infringers of 
Magna Charta, and Charta de Foreſta (5). And biſhop Groſ- 
ſeteſte, it is obſerved, on his return home, apprehenſive that 
the king would falſify his word and promiſe, had the ſentence 
renewed in every church of his dioceſe, againſt all infractors, 
and particularly all prieſts (c). But now, as M. Paris obſerves, 
all this thunder excited but little terror; much, indeed, could 
not be expected from ſuch vague and general cenſures. As for 
the king, he revolted, as the biſhop, who was well acquainted 
with his inſtability, foreſaw he would (a), and he did it by 
calling in the aid and aſſiſtance of the Pope, and nn him 

ſelf under his wing G | | 


— 


| 0 See the bull in Auel. Burton, p. 328. . | - 
) The ſentence of excommunication was proftituted to all kinds of ſecular pur= - - 
poſes, and often for very trivial matters.. | : | 
(% M. Paris, pp. 865, ſeq. 872. 
(d) Idem, p. 867. 
(e) Idem, Pp. 867, 868, 18 895. 


certain ſuperfluous regulations not included in the rule of their 
order, and which they were not obligated to by their vow (a). 


thentic ſtipulation, they had purchaſed an exemption ſo long 
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And now Innocent IV. that great maſter of artifice and cun. 
ning, projected a ſcheme of viliting the religious houſes, and 
ordered our prelates to viſit thoſe of their reſpective dioceſes, 
He required the black monks, by his injunctions, to obſerve 


The French Benedictines bought themſelves off by a large ſum 
of money paid to the pope : and here the abbat and convent of 
St. Alban's appealed to his holineſs againſt biſhop Groſſeteſte's 
viſiting them, becauſe, - being exempt from his juriſdiction, it 
would be to the prejudice of their privilege 6). In this they 
are by no means to be blamed, ſince, by an expreſs and au- 


ago as the prelacy of Robert de Cheſney, biſhop of Lincoln. 
The pope, it 1s plain, had no'other view in promoting this in- | 
quiſition, but to compel the religious, by the novelty, . the diſ- 
agreeableneſs, and, perhaps, the hardſhip of his ordinances, to 
"advatied money, for the purpoſe of delivering themſelves from 
them; or elſe to cauſe them to appeal, as was the caſe here, 
by which he was ſure to get money from both parties. As 
biſhop Groſſeteſte died fo ſoon after, the preſent matter, 1 ap- 
prehend, was terminated by that event; but, if he had lived, I | 
am of opinion he would not have been very active in the affair, 
after the ſcurvy trick Innocent playd him in 1250, 

The Monttorts, earls of Leiceſter, figured ſo greatly in this 
century, that ſomething more is due to the ſplendour of this fa- 
mily, and the greatneſs of the name, than what has been men- 
tioned above (c); eſpecially | as NP; Gr olſeteſte appears to 


(a) Vide A ae t. ad M. Paris, p. 228, leq. 
(5) M. Paris, p. 868. 
(c) See on the year 1238. 
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have been intimately connected with this illuſtrious houſe (a). 
They were originally of French extraction, and Almaric having 
built Mountfort in that kingdom, they took their name thence. 
Farl Simon, the Bald, married Amice, eldeſt ſiſter and coheir of 
Robert Fitz-Pernell, earl of Leiceſter, and 8 John, 1206, was 
created in her right earl of Leiceſter, and made high ſteward of 
England; but afterwards both he, and his ſecond ſon Simon, 
were baniſhed the kingdom for oppoſing the king, and allying 
| themſelves with the French. He went accordingly to France, 
and when Louis, the dauphin, went againſt the Albigenſes in 
1219, Simon, the father, had a principal command in the 
army, but was ſlain before the gate of Tholouſe by a ſtone diſ- 
charged from an engine (5); and his brother Almaric had the like 
fate before a caſtle not far diſtant (c). The Albigenſes, who 
had ſpread themſelwE-into the province of Languedoc, were 
a people deſirous of reforming the many abuſes which had 
crept into the communion of the church of Rome, and, con- 
ſequently, being looked upon as deteſtable Hereticks by the Ro- 
maniſts, an expedition againſt them was deemed to have. all the 
merit of a cruſade (d), and all thoſe who loſt: their lives therein 
were reputed martyrs, as was the caſe with ſuch as died on a 
voyage to the Holy Land. Earl Simon (e) was of courſe regarded 
(a) The connexion, perhaps, might commence when the biſhop was arch · 
deacon of Leiceſter. 5 : LE 55 ä 
(00 Dugd. Baron. I. p. 572. | 
(c) M. Paris, p. 309. | . 
d) Ibidem, W N d-4 . 9 * 
(e) This was a ſtrange turn in his character. He had been very ungrateful to 
ing John, who had been fo great a benefactor to him, and for adhering to the 
rench againſt him, had been but juſtly driven out of the kingdom; but now he 
Kcomes all at once a ſaint. However, I do not find he was ever formally cano- 
ed. But every man, at this time, who was thought to die in a good cauſe, 
| | „ 1 8 | though 


YC 


7 = 


it 1 Lads 1 Tax es 


as ſuch, and, as it was pretended, ſeveral miracles were wrought 

At his tomb (a). 5 

Simon, his ſecond ſon, beegme afterwards ear of | Lefcefle 

and high-ſteward (5), by the favour of his elder brother Almaric 

who was ſeated in France, and had reſigned all his right to the 

earldom to him (c). Biſhop Groſſeteſte became as father con- 

feſſor to this earl, having great weight with him (), and even 

| over-ruling him in a matter which nauch concerned his honour, 

and when nobody elſe could ever have prevailed with him, 

This was in 1253, in Gaſcoigne. Simon had been exceedingly 

provoked by certain raſh and haſty words the king had ut- 

tered againſt him (e): but the biſhop had ſoothed his anger, by 

repreſenting to him, in proper terms, by letter, that he ought] 

to return good for evil, and not regard expreſſions which were 

the effect of mere heat and paſſion; that he ought rather to 

recollect the many obligations he owed to his majeſty, who had 

given him his ſiſter to wife, had graciouſly conferred upon him 

the earldom of Leiceſter, and the wardſhip of Gilbert de Um- 

treville, &c. upon which the earl relented, and came well aps 
pointed wich men and arms to offer the King his ſervice (f). 


i] | though it was a mere ſecular one, "I Aa reputation 1 a martyr. M. Paris, 
0 +] ſpeaking of one who nad been faithful to the king in Poi@on, and put to death for 
tt, ſays, © Unde, quia pro juſtitia obiit, conſtat ipſum martyrem eſſe glorioſum,' p. 
| | | 320. See Mr. Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, p. 46. Hence children wer 
| made ſaints, as Hugh of Lincoln, Kenelm, &c. N 
| (2) Annal. Dunſtap. p. 98. 
4 (5) Dugdale Baron. I. p. 752. M. Paris, P. 483. 
| (c) Burton, Deſeript. of Leiceſterſhire, p. 172. M. Paris, p. 483. 
| (4) Whence M. Paris ſays of earl Simon, * Beato Roberto dicto Groſſum capuls 
= - Lincoln. epiſcopo adhærere ſatagebat, eique ſuos parvulos tradidit autricndos 
| | 0 * Ipfius conſilio tractabat ardua, tentabat dubia, finiyit inchoata, ea Maxime 4 
| quæ meritum ſibi ſuccreſcere æſtimabat,' p. 998. 
9 M. Paris, p. 497. Rapin, p. 324. 
/) M. Paris, p. 879. Rapin, p. 327. Leland, collect. III. _ 493: 4 
2 | | 
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The biſhop was grown old, but could not be very infirm, 
ſince he both edel and exerted bimſelf! in parliament the late 
rear, 

Jam ſenior, ſed eruda vr viridifque andi 
the effect, no doubt, of a regular, ſtudious, and abſtemious 
life, ſince, as he tells us himſelf, he was but of a weakly con- 
ſtitution (2). However, toward the latter end of the ſummer, 
in 125 3, he fell deſperately fick at his palace of Buckden (6), and 
| {ent for friar John de St. Giles, who Was both a phyficjah and a 
divine, in both which capacities he wanted his affiftance, as he 
foreſaw, to the great uneaſineſs of his mind, the troubles that 
would fhortly befall the church. He then gave orders to the 
clergy of his dioceſe to renew the ſentence of excommunication 
upon all who ſhould. infringe the Magna Charta concerning 
the liberties of the kingdom, which made the incumbents very 
obnoxious-to- many of the courtiers. Talking one day with De 
St, Giles, and mentioning. the proceedings of the pope, he much 
blamed his brethren the Dominicans, and did not ſpare the 
Franciſcans; becauſe as their inſtitutions were founded fo wiſely 
in voluntary poverty, namely, poverty of ſpirit, that ſo they 
might with more freedom rep rove the vices. of the great, and 
even chaſtiſe them, and yet he, and his Dominican brethren, 
did not ſpeak out ſo boldly as they ought to do, in detecting and 
cenſuring the 8 of the. nobles, pep Were no better than 


(%) © Homo contempribilis, utpote -iovalidus et infirmus corpore,“ in 1238. 
Praun, p. 350, and ſee pi 359. | 
(b), Bakedona,. M. Paris, p. 874. Bug dona, p. 376. This village ſtands on 
a g-ntly-rifing ground, and as there was anciently a park there, I rake the former, 
from Buc or But, cervus, & don, which is the ſaine as dun, a high ground, to be 
the trurh, though often it is written Bigedin, as in. Brown, p. 399. and Bukegene. 
Leland, Coll. p-. 329, and e by bp. Ruſlell. Marton, Hiſt. of Eng. Poetry, 


Differt, II. p. * | 
'D d 2 | ps  Herericks, 
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Hereticks (4). For what is hereſy, ſays he to John? define it; 

and when John heſitated, he himſelf explained that Greek 
word in Latin, Heæreſis eft ſententia humano ſenſu ele 

© ſcripture ſacre contraria, palam edbòcta, pertinaciter defenſa : 
heœreſis Græcè, eledlio Latine.” And then he proceeded to re. 
prehend the prelates, eſpecially the Roman ones, for committing 

the care of ſouls to their relations, men of no worth, and de- 

- ficient both in age and learning; and very formally proved the 
pope to be an Heretick by the above definition ; to give, ſays he, 

the care of ſouls to a child, Sententia eſt alicujus prælati humans 

« ſenſu electa, from an earthly and fleſhly view; and it is con- 

_ © zraria ſcripture ſanctæ, which admits of none to be paſtors but 

© ſuch as are capable of driving away the wolves; and it is 

© palam edocta, becauſe a ſealed paper, or bull, is openly pro- 
e duced; and it is pertinaciter defenſa, becauſe if any one ſhould 
dare to oppole it, he is ſure to be ſuſpended, excommunicated, 

© and to have a cruſade. proclaimed againſt him. He, then, 

* who correſponds with the definition of Heretick, is one. Every 
good Chriſtian is obliged to oppoſe an Heretic to the ut- 

© moſt of his power, and he who can do that, and yet omits it 

© fins, and is a favourer of him, according to that of St. Gre- 

| © gory, Non cart ſcrupulo ſocietatis occulte, qui manifeſto ſa. 
1 * cinori deęſinit obwiare; but now the friars, both the preacher: 
| and the minors, are particularly bound to oppoſe ſuch an one, 
| | * as they are by profeſſion preachers, and are more at liberty to 
Y! © do it by their vow of poverty; they do not only fin, if they 
Mo do not oppoſe him, but they become. encouragers of him, 2 


(a) This is what Stowe alludes to, p. goo; hut he confounds this ſpeech of the 
biſhop with the letter he wrote to the pope (ſee above in this year), and what 5 
equally erroneous, he intimates that letter to have been wrigen in ſeveral lan- 
guages. 1 mY 

; : 1 1 « the 
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© the Apoſtle ſays unto the Romans, Non ſolum qui dalia agunt, 
ſed qui conſentiunt, digni ſunt morte. 1 th erefore conclude, that 
| © both the pope, unleſs he amends his error, and the friars, 
except they will endeavour to reſtrain him, muſt be deſervedly 
« ſubject to everlaſting death. And even the Decretal ſays, 

© that upon this head, namely for hereſy, the pope both my 
and ought to be accuſed and condemned (a). 

It appears evidently from this converfation, that how weak _ 
ſoever the biſhop might be in body, he ſtill retained the ſtrength 
of his underſtanding; that, conſcious of the uprightneſs of his 
conduct towards the pope, he ſtill fully approved it in his own 
mind]; and laſtly, that his courage was not in the leaſt broken, 
nor his ſpirits dejected, by any fulminations A had been 
launched againſt him from that quarter. we 

It was now October 6, when the nights began to grow long, 
and as he was tired with lying, and his diſorder, whatever it 
was, lay heavy upon him (5), his lordſhip ſent for ſome of his 
chaplains, that they might amuſe themſelves together by mutual 
converſation,” Concerned at the loſs of ſouls through the avarice 
of the court of Rome, he. obſerved to them with a ſigh, © Chriſt 
came into the world to ſave ſouls, and therefore if any ſhould 
be ſo wicked as to endeavour the loſs of ſouls, ought he not to be 

juſtly ſtyled Antichriſt? Our Lord built the univerſe in ſix days, 

© but he laboured more than thirty years to reſtore loſt man: is 
' not, therefore, a deſtroyer of ſouls, the enemy of God, and 
Antichriſt? The pope is not aſhamed impudently to diſannul, 
by his clauſes of Non Ozhtante, the bulls and grants of the 
holy Roman pontifs his predeceſſors, to their manifeſt 5 


00 M. Paris, p. $94: ::-: 111 
09 "oY would not ſuffer him to oe Y 


© and 
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and prejudice, rejecting thus, and deſtroying what ſo many | 


great ſaints had built and erected. What a firange contempt 
of the ſaints ! But the contemner ſhall be himſelf contemned, 
« according to that of Iſaiah, Va qui ſpernis; nonne contentneris f 
Who will ever regard his own bulls? He defends himſelf, 
* indeed, in this, by ſaying, An equal bas no power over an equal, 
and, therefore, a former pope cannot bind me wha am a pope 
* alſo; but 1 anſwer, a perſon navigating on the perilous ſea of 
© this world, and another ſafe in port, are not -equal ; for, al- 
* lowing that a pope may be ſaved (and God forbid we ſhould 


© ſay otherwiſe), yet our Saviour lays, Lui minor eft in regno cc. 
* orum (a), major eft Fobanne Bapti/id, quo major inter natos mu- 
© lierum nemo ſurrexit. And, therefore, is not a pope that gave | 


© out, or confirmed, bulls, greater than any living one? He 
appears ſo to me, and conſequently muſt have power over his 
inferior; the pope, therefore, ought not to deſpiſe his pre- 
6 devefibrs (5). Does not the pope himſelf ſpeak of his pre- 
« deceflors in theſe terms; le vel ile, pie recordationis Pradeceſor 
© nofler, &c. and often, Adberentes ſandli predecefſaris noſiri 
« oe/ftigits, &c. Why then do later popes invalidate: the deciſions 


F of their predeceſſors? Many popes again, have confirmed 2 | 


grant formerly made; and are not a number, now happy in 
heaven, greater than one, who is yet in a militant ſtate} He 
* obſerved further, our old fathers, apoſtolical men, precede in 
© time, and thoſe whom length of time has. conſecrated, we are 
$ * bound, 1 to eſteem as venerable, This, * Venen, a man 


(a) I doubt his lordſhip 4 the * of this ds here; the kingdom of 
glory not being meant, as he, by his argument, underſtands i ir, but the kingdom 
of Chriſt here on earth. 

() Some words are wanting in the original, but this I a to be: the. ſenſe in- 
tended. | 
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i reſpectable for his virtue, and full of the true ſpirit of the 
© ſaints, had a particular regard to in this rule, where he gives 
the preference to the firſt acceders, - before others who might 
© afterwards become members of his ſociety, how worthy ſoever 
© they might be, and directed they (ſhould have place and ve- 
© neration, Whence, therefore, ſprings this intolerable raſnneſs 
of cancelling the grants of ſo many ancient faints? The biſhop 
had a clear idea of the arrogance and abſurdity of a diſpenſing 
power in reſpect of laws and canons, though king James II. 
and his Jeſuits, in times much-better enlightened, had not, 

The biſhop went on, and ſaid, though many other popes 
have afflifted the church, this Innocent has enſlaved it more 
© than they; has multiplied the evils and inconveniencies. The 
* Cauſſini (a) are profeſſed uſurers; and though our holy fathers 
and doctors whom we have ſeen and heard ; the excellent Do- : 
mminican in France (5), the abbot of Flay of the Ciſtercian or- 
der (e), maſter James de Veteri (d), Stephen Langton, arch- 
' biſhop of Canterbury, then in exile, and maſter Robert de Cur- 


© of France, yet the preſent pope hath brought them to England, 
which before was free from this peſt of caterpillars, and there 
protected them; and if any one preſumed to open his mouth 
"againſt them, he immediately became obnoxious to trouble 
and damage, as Roger, biſhop of London, but too well knew (J). 
All the world is ſenſible, that uſury is held forth as a thing 
deteſtable both in the Old and New Teſtament, and is pro- 


(4) Or Corſini, a ſet of ſtalian werchancs' infamous for uſutious concratts, parti- ; 
cularly in France, whence our kings drove them out by repeated laws and ſtatutes. 
dee Archæologia, X. 242, i. | (5) Qu. \ 
(c For Euſtachius, abbat of Flay, ſee M. 8 201. Rog. Horeden, p. 804. 6 
(4) Jacobus de Vitriaco. Cave's Hiſt. Lit. p. 62 

(e) Se Tanner, Bibl. Brit. p. xxxviii. and p. 2133 allo Godwin de Præſul. p- * 
(f) Roger Niger. See for this fat M. TRY p. 418. : . 

5 | © hibitel 
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*cun (e), expelled them by their remonſtrances from the parts 
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© hibited by God; but now, the pope's merchants, or ex- 
© changers, profeſs it openly at London, of which the very Jews 
complain; and, moreover load our eccleſiaſtics, eſpecially the 
© religious, with oppreſſions, thereby forcing ſuch as were poor 
© to lye, and ſet their hands to falſhoods, which was no better 
© than idolatry, and a violation of the ſacredneſs of truth: for 
© inſtance, 1 borrow-one hundred marks for a year, and I call it 
© one hundred pounds ; and thereupon I am compelled to draw 
a writing and fign it, in which I acknowledge myſelf to have 
© borrowed an hundred pounds, and promiſe to repay it; and if 
© you have the principal ready within a month, or leſs, of the 
© time for repayment to the pope's uſurer, he will not receive it, 
© unleſs he has the whole money; extortion greater than Jewiih ! 
for, whenever you bring your principal to a Jew, he will re- 
© ceive it gladly, with the Saas due upon it for the time you 
< have had it. 

* Beſides, the pope orders the. Friars to enquire after dying 
© people, to go to them and perſuade them to make their wills 
for the benefit of the cruſades, and even to take the croſs, 
© that when they recover they may come in for ſomething (a, or 
© if they die, may receive it, or perhaps force it, from their 
* executors. Nay, the pope ſells the croiſees to laymen (5), juſt 
© as formerly ſheep and oxen were ſold in the temple ; and [ 
have ſeen an inſtrument of his, wherein it was inſerted, that 
© thoſe, who in their wills deviſed money for the uſe of the cru- 
*-ſades, or took the croſs, ſhould receive indulgence in propor- 

6 tion to the ſum they gave (c). „„ 


(a) By cauſing 74S to redeem their yow. 
(5) To Richard earl of Cornwall, and William. Longſps, in particular. M 
Paris, p. 732, 734. See before, p. 1 56. 16 75 | 


(c) See * M. Paris, 4 433 · pes. 
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| The pope again has often commanded the prelates to pro- + 
vide ſuch a one, an alien, an abſent perſon, and abſolutely 
uc as being both illiterate, and ignorant of the lan- 
guage of the pariſhioners, ſo as to be able to preach or hear 
«confeſſions; as alſo to keep reſidence for the relief of the 
© poor and the maintenance of hoſpitality, with ſome eccleſiaſ- 
( tical benefice, and ſuch as the party mould chuſe to accept. 
I know too, that he actually wrote to the abbat of St. Alban's 
to furniſh one John de Camezana (a), an entire ſtranger to 
| © im, with a competent benefice. Soon after he preſented him 
to a rectory of forty marks a year or more; but John, not 
being contented, complained to the pope, and he ordered the 
© abbat to provide better for him, retaining at the ſame time 
the preſentation to the firſt living. *Not long after that, two 
{ deſpicable creatures came to the abbey, and ſhewed his holi - 
eneſo's letters, commanding, that the abbat ſhould give them 
at ſight ten marks for their exigences; and the men threatened 
© that he was OP to make the matter up with them 
das well as he could. | | 

* Thoſe learned and holy men (5), who have left the world 
and entered into ſome perpetual order, for. the better ſerving 
and imitating God, the pope converts into tax-gathexers, the 
more artfully to extort money, and they are'obliged ro under- 
' take the ſervice, though unwilling, left they ſhould be thought 
' diſobedient. Thus they became more ſecular than ever, belying 
' the habit they wear, whilſt a ſpirit of Aide and exaltation 
dwells wn e frocks. 


— 


(a) M. Paris, p. 923. 
(b) He means the friars, who were now | beginning to be publicans to the 


pes 
; E e | e ; | 6 And 
2 5 
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* tediqus to mention their names. But, what is more ſtrange, the 


© biſhoprick, without ever being a biſhop, but only an eg, 
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And becauſe a legate is not to come into the kingdom, un- 
© leſs the king deſire it (a), the pope nevertheleſs ſends . many 
6 legates in effect, and though not robed in purple, yet inveſted 
© with the higheſt powers; and ſo frequently do theſe concealed 
© emiflaries come, and ſo numerous are they, that «it would be 


« pope, for ſome worldly view, will permit a perſon to enjoy a 


from year to year (5), giving him the milk and wool of the 
* fheep, without driving away the wolves, and permitting him 
© to enjoy all his former preferments.“ 

And when he had expreſſed his deteſtation of theſe practices 
together with many other enormities, every ſpecies of avarice, 
uſury, ſimony, and rapine, of the luſt and luxury, and the 
ſaperb dreſſes, of the court of Rome, of which it may be truly 
pronounced, | 

Ejus avaritiz non totus ſufficit orbis, 

Ejus luxuriæ (c) meretrix non ſufficit omnis; 
he proceeded to ſhew, that this court, as if the river Jordan 
was to flow into its mouth, was now gaping for the effect 
of inteſtates (4), and dubious legacies (e); and, the more eaſily 

1 8 . to 


(a) This privilege was obtained by king Henry I. Fox, Martyr. I. p. 25). 


(b) He hints at Ethelmar, ele& of Wincheſter, the king's half-brother. 
(c) Luxuria here means /u/?, as in Decem Scriptores, col. 310. Hoveden, p. 
473. Hemingford, pp. 552, 554, 557, in marg. Gul. Neubrig. pp. 70, 835 | 
Brown, Faſcic. II. pp. 252, 297, 300, 310. H. Steph. Apolog. pour Herodote, 1 
c. 6. Our Append, No VI. art. 13. From luxuria, in this ſenſg, comes, if I ni ; 
take not, the word /echery, written liechery in Hampole's MS. Linc. p. 189, and 
where it is an old word oppoſed to chaſtite. It is a good proof of this, that lite i 
chours, in the ſenſe of luxurious, Hampole, MS. Linc. p. 322, comes from lj - 
Shakſpeare in king Lear IV. 7. uſes luxury for luſt [and ſo the Spaniards ule it = 
now; and Henry V. act IV. ſcene 10, luxurious means luſtful. See alſo Du Frelus 50 
in v. Luxuria. | (d) See on the year 1246. . 
(e) Bona inteſtatorum et diſtincte legatorum. One MS, has . - _ 1 
TT Matthen 


* 


as 1 7 *% 
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to obtain them, the king had been affociated, and made partaker 
of the ſpoil. And then he added, The church can never be de- 
© livered from this Egyptian bondage but by the edge of the 
«ſword : theſe things are trifles, but in a ſhort time, even in 
© three years, heavier things will come upon us.“ And at the 
end of this prophetical ſpeech, which he was ſcarcely able to 
utter for ſighs, and tears, his breath and his voice failed him. 

' Theſe extracts from M. Paris, it muſt be acknowledged, are 
very long; but yet they are abſolutely neceſſary to our purpoſe, 
as they ſo fully diſcover to us the biſhop's real ſentiments on the 
depraved and corrupt ſtate of the papacy at the time; the very 
particulars, or articles, on which he grounded his charge, and 
his perfect and moſt juſtifiable abhorrence of all its iniquitous 
and horrible proceedings. . EY | 

He died at Buckden (a), 9 October (5), 1255, and the corpſe 
was carried to Lincoln, where it was met by archbiſhop Boni- 
face (c), who, having finiſhed his viſitation of the dioceſe of 


— c wo 82 CY % \_ ar ee 


Matthew meant not clearly, but uncertainly deviſed, or intended money be- 
queathed to the cruſades, which the pope ſeized as lawful prize; but in either of 
theſe caſes it ſhould rather be legata. Let the reader judge | 
(za) At Lincoln. Kennet, p. 248, citing Wharton, Ang. Sac. II. p. 248. which 
is wrong. | N 5 ins 
(6) Trivet ſays, 4 October. Annal. Burton, 7 October. Annal. Dunſtap. Oct. 
14. 8 OR. Chron. Petrib. p. 1,12. 6 Nov. Annal. Lanercoft. In the old library 
at Peterborough there were © Verſus de morte Roberti Lincoln. Epiſcopi, Gunton, 
b. 201, which I preſume belong to our prelate, and are different from thoſe by 
Ri. Bardney. Biſhop Kenner, MS. note on p. 335 of Anglia Sacra, I. in the 
hands of Mr. Gough, puts his death on the day of St. Calixtus the pope and martyr, 
which is October 14. . 125 „%%% orgs) ) 4, | 

(c) M. Paris, p. 878, bis. Annal. Burton, p. 328 ; and pleaſe to obſerve, that 
it was on his return from the funeral that Boniface claimed the ſpiritualities. See 
in the year 1248. Biſhop Kennet, MS, ubi ſupra, ſays, the archbiſhop, and 
many other biſhops, performed the funeral office, and on the Tueſday immediately 
following held his viſitation in the Chapter-houſe, and notwithſtanding the oppo- 
ſition of the canons retained to himſelf the epiſcopal vifitation, excommunicating all 
who diſputed his right thereto. 7 | | | 

= Ee A | ; | Lin- 
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Lincoln, was arrived at Newark upon Trent, and there heard 
of Biſhop Groſſeteſte's death; whereupon he returned to Lin- 
coln, and attended the funeral, along with the bi ſhops of Lon- 
don and Worceſter, many abbats Ind priors, and an infinity 
of clergy and people, the 1 3th of October, notwithſtanding his 
lordihip died under a ſentence of excommunication (4 
was interred in the upper South tranſept, but at ſuch a 
from the South wall, that Adam de Mariſco was laid between 
him and the wall (5). The tomb was raiſed altar-wiſe, within (c) 
three niches on one fide: the effigies and arms were gone in 
1641, but there ſeemed to have been ſome braſs inlaid on it (, 

and we are told there had been an effigy in braſs (e). 
The pope, it is remarked, rcjoiced greatly on the biſhop' 
death; for, when Conrade, king of. Sicily, died next year, he 
x exult. 


(a) Blrane y, p. 338. Annal. . p- N M. Paris, p. 883. Knig''on, 
col. 2436. In the old library at Peterborough there was a book, intituled, * Cauſa 
* quare Rob. Groſteſt, Epiſc. Linc. fuerit a Do Papa excomunicatus.' Gunton, 
P. 217. Yer Du Pin, XI. p. 63, ſeems to leave this matter in ſuſpenſe ; but ſurely 


if it was not ſo, the pope ud have no e for digging up the biſhop's bones. 
See below. | 


(5) See ſome account of Adam, hereafter, p. 237. 
(c) Q. wie three niches on one fide. In p. 50, Dr. Willis calls it a raiſed o. 
nument, which is ſynonymous with an altar-tomb. 
(4) Willis, pp. 7, 9. whether the figure may not be repreſented | in the Hatton 
MS, mentioned by Willis, p. 4. Where that MS. is I have not been able to diſcover, 
(e) Willis, p 50. Leland expreſsly ſays there was an effigy. Itin. VIII. part 2, 
p. 4+ ** Biſhop Groſted lyethe in the hygheſte Southe iſle in a goodly tombe of 
marbſe and an image of braſs over it;“ where image may mean either a braſs plate or 
a ſtatue caſt in relief. Biſhop Godwin deſcribes it as /umulas ſatis ¶pecioſus ex mare 
more aneis laminis ernatus, In the Engliſh edition, p. 214, * a goodly tomb 
of marble, with an image of braſs over it.” Mr. Brown does not in expreſs terms men- 
tion an effigy, only ſaying, Ubi patrum noſtrorum memoria extitit marmor ſe. 
pulchrale cum ænea lamina affixa, ſubtus jacentis nomen et honorem explicante, 


P- 40%, Which ſeems to imply a figure of _ perhaps, with the addition of i 
arms as abovementioned, 


bus om oa 
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it to 1735, of which Mr. Gongh has a tranſcript, 
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exultingly ſaid on that occaſion, * Gaudeo plane, 


AE 


et gaudeamus 


« univerfi eccleſiæ Romane alumni, quia jam ſublati font de 
medio duo maximi inimici noſtri: unus eccleſiaſticus, alter ſœ- 


cularis: 


3 Conradus (a)“ One would have ſuppoſed, 


epiſcopus Lincolnienſis Robertus, et Rex Siculorum 
that the biſhop 


was removed by death out of the reach of Innocent's fury; the 

pontiff's rage was not, however, ſo totally/extinguiſhed, but that 

it Hamed out the year after; and, notwithſtanding the oppoſition | 
of the cardinals, he ordered a letter to be written to king Henry, 
enjoining him to take up the bithop's bones, caſt them out of 
the church, and burn them (5); thinking by that to diſgrace 
him, and cauſe him to be reputed an heathen man, a heretick 
(c), and a diſobedient rebel, throughout the whole world d). 


The letter, however, was not ſent. 


The tomb, in after- times, had an officer appointed to keep it; and, 


about the year 1300, Henry de Beningworth, ſubdean, was ap- 


pointed by the chapter Cuiñios Tumbe Si Rqberti, in the abſence of 
maſter Gilbert de Segrave (e); and an healing oil was ſuppoſed to 
have iſſued from it (/, of which John de ue canon of Lin- 


© In the South end of the aile going into the eder is an ancient tomb called 


Groſthead's.“ Bp. Sanderſon, in Peck's Deſiderata, p. 201. 


In the South end of the upper tranſcept or croſs aile beyond the door near the 


* reveſterie, lies the remains of biſhop Robert Gruſtnead's tomb. 
Sander ſon's church notes, in the hands of the late 


. 
r 


(a) M. Paris, p. 89 3. 

(5) So Mr. Lambarde in Top. Dict. p. 47. 
(e) John Wickliff's bones were dug up and burnt.. 
(4) M. Paris, p. 883. Wood, Hiſt, I. p. 106. 
(e) Acts of the Qhapter. 


% Thomas Gaſcoigne in MS. Brown, p . 398. Wood, p. 1 


MS copy of By. 
„Sim pſon, who continued 


Fox, | Martyr. I. p. hs. 


HarpsGeld, 


p. 476. We hear of a like medicinal oil in M Paris, p- 842, and p. 3:7, iſſuing from 


a tomb. See alſo Memorial of Britiſh Picty, p. 42; 
rine in the Roman * Eraſmus ſneers at this. Peregrin. p. 368, 


and the Legend of St, Catha- 


coln, . 
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coln,who wrote in x 330, gives this account: / Poſt ipſius [Roberti 
© Groſſeteſte] obitum bonorum omnium retributor altiſſimus ope- 
* rari dignatus eſt pro eodem plurima miracula manifeſta: inter 
qu tumba marmorea ejuſdem viri Dei oleum puriſſimum (a) 
* repetitis vicibus plurimis in eccleſia præſentibus emanavit (0. 
Biſhop John Dalderby, who was afterwards a faint himſelf, 
granted an indulgence of forty days, 19 October, 1 314, to all 
that ſhould come and worſhip at Groſſeteſte's tomb (c). Long 
before this, and but two years after the biſhop's death, Richard, 
earl of 1 came in pilgrimage to his tomb (4); and 14 
December, 1308, IOI. of the money belonging to the tomb was 
© borrowed by the vicars for the purpoſe of completin g their hall, or 
the roof of the ſame e) It appears, that the body of canons, 
now cool and qiſpaſſionate, could view the merits of their prelate 
with a more equal eye, and, as they eaſily diſcerned his ſuperior 
TU £0 he: were diſpoſed to pay him all due veneration and 
regard. | | 
1 wind was probably now in a ruinous ſtate, after the 
ravages of the laſt century. What Mr. Eſſex ſuppoſed to have 
been the ſlab, ſupporred by circular pillars at the corners, is en- 
graved in plate XVI. of vol. I. of that admirable and ſplendid 
work, Mr. Gough's Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain. After 
all due enquiry at the College of Arms, and elſewhere, I have | 
not been able to recover a drawing of the original tomb, 
either amongſt biſhop Sanderſon or Sir William Dugdale's 
Collections: I therefore can only preſent, the reader with this 


(a) The eſte 8 of enbilatiag. Goh, Sep. Mon. p. Ixxix. 
(5) John Schaldly, Martyrolog. MS. penes Dec. & Cap. Linc. 

(c) Mew. J. Dalderby, Line. Epiſc. f. 278. 

(d) Annal. Burton, p. 346. | 

(e, Mr. Simpſon's MS. p. 570. 1 | iy OA 
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plate, which Mr. Gough has been pleaſed to lend me, referring 
him at the ſame time to that gentleman's moſt juſt and exalted 
character of our prelate, in his elucidation and comment on this 
plate (a). | 

This broken ſlab being removed in A 1782, the grave 
was opened, by favour of the precentor Dr. John Gordon, by 
Richard Gough, eſq. and afterwards by Sir Joſeph Banks, bart.; 


and, at the depth of eighteen inches, under a ſolid heap of earth 


and rubbiſh; the maſons ſtruck on the freeſtone lid of a coffin, in 
which had been hollowed a cavity for the face, and which, not 
being cemented, was eaſily removed, and diſcovered a ſheet of lead 


raiſed over the face, and laid on four looſe iron bars over the ſtone 
coffin, wherein the biſhop's ſkeleton was diſcovered, the bones 


fallen together, but none of them abſolutely periſhed (the thigh- 


bone nearly ſixteen inches long), with a ſmall quantity of 


| the pickle at the bottom of the coffin, but no appearance of 8 
wrapper. The articles that were taken out and lodged i 
the veſtry were the metal part of his croſier, and his "I 


with a very ſmall blue ſtone ſet in it. There were alſo a 
chalice and paten lying under the biſhop's right ear, which, 


having ſunk down, had occaſioned his head to incline the 
contrary ' way. Acroſs the . body, from right to left, lay a 


croſier of red wood, the middle part of which was intirely - 
decayed ; the top, which lay flat in the bottom of the coffin, 
was carved into the rude form of a lamb's head, at the bot- 


tom of whoſe neck was a fillet of horn or ivory; two rings 
of horn of the different diameters went round the croſier- 


top at different intervals, and, where it was. faſtened to the 


(a) Sepulchral M e 7 p· 47. NE 
EE e ſtaff, 


EF 
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ſtaff (a), Was a braſs plate fitted on with leather, and charged 
with this inſcription in two lines: | 


L PER BACVLI FORMAM A- 
PRELA1I DISCITO NORMAM. 


The point of the crofier was alſo ſhod with a pointed meta] 
ferale armed with a knob, and from it iſſued a tranſverſe 
piece of metal, allo knobbed, as a ſtop to keep it ſteady at the 
foot. See the annexed. plate; where 

A. is a part of the croſier-Head, repreſehting 1 the ferule and ſtop 
at the bottom of the croſier. 

B. The braſs plate which fitted the ſtaff to the head. 

C. repreſcats the ſame plate, with the 1a upon it at 


full length 
D. A fillet of horn or ivory, ſurrounding a part of the croſier- 


top. 
'E. the ring with a imall. blue ſtone ſet in it. It is of gold, $ 
but with ſome allay, and os no leſs than Jean pennyeights, 
ſeveniy- one. grains, | | 
The chalice and patten, it is believed, were replaced in the coffin. 
The bithop's ſeal had on the obverſe a biſhop ſtanding, holding 
4 paſtoral ſtaff in the left hand, an head on each ſide. The an- 1 
. ſcription, now imperfect, as indeed the ſeal is, ROB... LINCOLNI- 1 
ENSIS EPISCOPUS, Reverſe, our Lady and the child Jeſus; in- 
ſcription, AVE MARIA GRATIA PLENA DOMINUS TECUM (5). 


(a) They commonly call this ſtaff a croſier, but quære if it were not rather n 
croſs borne before the bill 0p? Mr. Gough inclines to think it was either the 
biſhop's private croſier uſed by him on all occaſions of ceremony when he appeared 
in pontificalibus; or a model of it; and that the croſs borne before him was in the 
form of a cr6/s, and not of a paſtoral ſtaff. 

(5) John 'Vopham, eſq. communicated this deſcription from an impreſſion in his 
collection; but, as there is nothing particular in this ſeal, it was not thought worth 


while to engrave it. : | * 
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The biſhop built a great hall at Lincoln (a); but, what is 
| 4ill more material, Mr. Eſſex thinks the nave of the church as 
far as the Weſt towers, including the great tranſept and rood 
tower, . begun to be rebuilt by Hugh de Wells, was finiſhed by 
biſhop Groſſeteſte, who raiſed the rood tower as high as the 
bottom of the upper windows (5); it being afterwards finiſhed, 
with its ſpire, by biſhop D'Alderby (c). In the year 1547 
the ſpire on the rood tower fell down, which damaged the roof 
over the choir, and deſtroyed the battlements of the tower. The 
roof was ſoon repaired, but the battlements were not reſtored 
until the year 1775 (d). „ . 

As the biſhop was a perſon of acknowledged piety, and ſtrict- 
neſs a&gnanners, he eaſily arrived at the beatitude (e), and even at 
, in the general eſtimation /, but he could never obtain 
ſe honours from the church, though they were ſolicited for 
im in the ſtrongeſt terms, His miracles are alſo ſpoken of by 
many (g). John le Romayne, archbiſhop of York, who died in 
1296, ſeems to be the firſt that applied to the court of Rome 
for his canonization (5); and in 1307 there was a general ap- 


(a) Annal. Lanerc. p. 341. () Archæol. Soc. Ant. IV. pp. 154, 157. 
(c) Ibid. p. 156. 2 (d) Ibid. p. 157. a 
(e) His ſucceſſor, Oliver Sutton, terms him Beatus Robertus quondam Lin- 
* colnienfis epiſcopus. Wood, Hiſt. Antiq. p. 141. M. Paris, pp. 956, 998. 
Joh. abbas Petrib. p. 107. M. Paris, pp. 876, 1003; and ſee the account 
of his tomb: and Themas Gaſcoigne in MS. apud Wood, p. 105. Annal. Burton, 
pp. 328, 331, 346. Polychronicon, fol. cccv. b. M. Weſtminſter, p. 354. Joh. 
Gerſon, Robert de Brunne, in Wharton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, I. p. 61. 
dee there again, p. 78. | | i 
() See above, the account of his tomb; alſo M. Paris, pp. 880, 903, 905, 
where they are ſaid to be not leſs than twenty. Annal. Burton. pp. 341, 346. H. 
Knighton, col. 2436. Thomas Gaſcoigne in MS. apud Wood, Hiſt. p. 104. 
Harpsfield, p. 476. Richard de Bardney ; ſee above, part I. Epiſtle of Dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's to Clement V. apud Wharton, Ang. Sac. II. p. 343, and 
ſome wrought in his life-time. Wood Hiſt. p. 105. M. Weſtminſter, p. 355. 
(% Tanner, Bibl. Brit. p. 350. | | 
PE F f plication 
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Plication to Clement V. for the ſame purpoſe, firſt by the chnrch 
of Lincoln; Memorandum quod 6 Id. Martii, A. D. 130, 
© conceſhit magr. Robertus de Kinelingworth (a) expreſſe de arri- 

* piendo iter ad ſedem apoſtolicam, et de proſequendo ibidem ca- 
nonizationem beati Roberti, unde capitulum volens proſpicere 
* eidem magiſtro Roberto pro tam grata promiſſione ſua, con- 
* ceſſit eidem, quod quam diu eſt in proſequendo dictum nego- 
© tium, habeat omnia commoda reſidentiæ ac fi perſonaliter re- 
* aderet ().“ Then, by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's (c), 
and the king, Edward I. in his 3 5th year, 1397 (4); and, 
as I think, by the Univerſity of Oxford (e), and the abbat and 
con vent of Oſeney (). Mr. Simpſon alſo writes, that the next 
Pear, 1 1398, the king © commanded his chancellor to write a 

letter to the pope and ſome cardinals, in the beſt form he 
© could, for the canonization of Robert Groſthead, biſhop of 
Lincoln; in purſuance of that he writ to the pope the year 
© before for that purpoſe (g) It was about this time alſo, as 
I conjecture, that William de Grenefield, archbiſhop of York, 
preferred his requeſt to the court of Rome. But though the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, as likewiſe the king, and the 
above prelates, deſcanted amply, in their reſpective letters, on 
the biſhop's learning, the holineſs of his life, and his miracles 
wrought both in his life-time, and after his death (+), they 
could not prevail ; and the reaſon of the miſcarriage, no our, 


(a) See Willis, pp- 210, 214, for this canon. 
(6) Ex . Regiſtr. Dec. et cap. incipiente a. 1 * notat. A. primus, 
F. b. b. | 

+) Wharton, Ang. Sac. II. p. 343. 

(4) Wood, Hiſt. Ant. I. p. 105. Simpſon, p. 110, 3 Collect. p. 1134. 
The King's Writ of Privy Seal is remitted into the Appendix from Rymer. 

(e) Wood, ibid. Y Wood, p. 106. 

(g) Mr. Simpſon, MS. p. 115; and me, p. 1185. 

( e Aus Sac. II. P. 343. | 
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claiming a perſon to be now an holy beatified faint in heaven, 
who, in their opinion, had ſo openly traduced, inſulted, and 
viliſied both the ſee and court of , Rome, which were ſtill pur- 


be invariably the ſame depraved, venal, and corrupt body. It 
is, however, for the honour of biſhop. Groſſeteſte, that, for his 
picty and integrity, his learning and abilities, he ſtill lives va- 
lued and revered in the breaſts of all ſober and reaſonable men; 


ſaints, for a train of ſham miracles, by a decree of .any pope 
whatſoever. © Enimvero vite is curriculum,” ſays Mr. Wood, 


himſelf to the ſame purpoſe, © Licet- a Papa non fuit [Groſſeteſte} 
© catalogo ſanctorum aſcriptus, tamen ab ore hominum ſanctus 
Robertus uit nominatus; whence it is plain, that he ſuffered 
not the leaſt in the eſteem of the world, any more than he did 
in his own opinion, by the Anatbema which pope Innocent had 


our prelates ſtood in ſo much dread at Lyons in 124.5, had been 
of late ſo infamouſly proſtituted, that they ſeem to have loſt 


to exerciſe his function; his clergy alſo made no ſcruple of 
obeying him when under the ſentence (c); and his exequies 
were ſolemniged not only by the Os but even by the regular 
clergy of his dioceſe. 


% Wood, Hiſt. p. 105. See T. Wikes, p. 49 
G) See Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. p. 463. 


(%) See above for his orders about renewing the ſentence of excommunication 


13 Wh 540k the 8 of Magna Charta. a 
FS I have 


was the manifeſt 1 imp: ropriety and abſurdity of reputing and pro- : 


ſuing the very ſame meaſures he condemned, and continued to 


and more ſo than if he had been formally enrolled among the 


culpæ tam immunis abſolvit, ut miortuum plebs univer/im tota 
pro /ando habuerit (a). And Dr. Thomas Gaſcoigne expreſſes 


denounced againſt him (5). Indeed, the Papal cenſures, of which 


their efficacy. Biſhop Groſſeteſte, in particular, paid no regard 
to that which was denounced againſt him, for he ſtill continued 
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1 have on ſeveral occaſions mentioned the biſhop as a patron, 
and yet but ſparingly, as the liſt of the dignitaries and canons 
made by him will be annexed ; but it is neceſſary that we ſhould 
open the proſpect, and take a view of his lordſhip in his cor- 
reſpondence and connexion with thoſe great men of his time, 
who were not, properly:ſpeaking, preferred by him, otherwiſe 
than to the honour of his friendſhip. . Pn 

The firſt I ſhall name is John de St. Giles (a). This learned 
man was born at St. Alban's (5), and laid the foundation of his 
academical erudition at Paris, and there grew into great emi- 
nence, eſpecially in logic and philoſophy. He then turned his 
genius to medicine, and became not only profeſſor of the art of 
healing in the univerſity, but alſo a celebrated practitioner in the 
city, by which means he acquired a conſiderable portion of 
wealth; and he was ſo eminent in practice as to be employed 
about the perſon of Philip the French king. However, from 
Paris, John removed to Montpellier, where again he improved 
both his {kill and his fortunes, and where he particularly applied 
to the ſtudy of the diſeaſes of the mind (c). Returning to Paris 
after this, he betook himſelf entirely to the ſtudy of divinity, 2 
ſcience which he had before juſt taſted, and in which now he 
made ſo rapid a progreſs, that he ſoon became a doctor in the 
faculty, and a profeſſor in the ſchools. M. Paris ſtyles him, 
© In arte peritum medicinali, et in Theo/ogia lectorem eleganter 
eruditum, et erudientem (d). | 0 


(a) Johannes Ægidius, or de Sancto Ægidio; of whom ſee particularly Wood, 
Hiſt. p. 64; and Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 10. N | 
(%) Probably, ſays Fuller, in the pariſh of St. Giles, long ſince (as ſome more 
in that town) demoliſhed. Fuller's Worthies, II. p. 24. 

(s) Ubi... . cœpit de novo medendi genere ſecum altius rationes inire, quod 
animo quantumvis languenti et morbido præſentiſſime mederetur. Leland in Tannei. 

(4) M. Paris, p. 874 Wood, p. 85. | | , 
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The order of Dominican or Black Friars, though but lately 
founded, began now to grow into. high reputation; and St. Giles, 
abandoning all his riches (a), joined himſelf to this new ſect, 
by publicly wearing the habit., This was at Paris, in 1223, in 
the middle of a ſermon ad clerum, when recommending the vow 
of poverty; and, willing to give a proof of his ſincerity, he de- 
ſcended from the pulpit, and, after taking the habit, returned 
to it again, and finiſhed his diſcourſe (5), Fuller remarks, that 
he was the firſt Engliſhman of the order (c). The acceſſion of 
a member ſo illuſtrious was of infinite ſervice to the diſciples of 
St, Dominic, who were permitted, chiefly out of reſpect for 
John de St. Giles, to have two ſchools in their houſe at Ox- 
ford (4); one for divinity in the church or chapter houſe, and 
the other for philoſophy in the cloyſters. In theſe ſchools De 
St. Giles became a profeſſor and lecturer both in the arts and in 
divinity, He was their firſt reader, namely, in thoſe firſt 
ſchools which the Dominicans had in the Jewry. This ſhews, 
that this eminent perſon: was now returned to his own country; 
probably he came hither ſoon after the firſt miſſion of the Do- 
minicans entered England, which was about the year 1221, at 
leaſt ſoon after he had taken the habit, 

John, you obſerve, was ſingularly uſeful to his friars, by 
his perſonal credit and reputation at Oxford, a circumſtance 
which redounds much to his honour, and yet not more than 
that cloſe intimacy which ſubſiſted between him and the biſhop 


(a) Relictis fortunis omnibus. 

(b) Nic. Trivet, p. 178. 

e) Fuller's Worthies, II. p. 24. | 

(d) Leland's words are, Ut. . . . duas ſcholas Lutetiæ, vel, ut alias legi, in 
Iſidis vado haberent.“ They had certainly two ſchools at Oxford. Wood Hitt. I. 
p. 64, and theſe were allowed out of regard to John de St. Giles, as Wood there 
relates. They might have two alſo at Paris. See Wood, Hiſt. p. 85. 


of 
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of Lincoln. This familiarity was probably of a long ſtanding, 
firſt at Paris, aud then at Oxford. At laſt, when Groſſeteſte was 
made biſhop, he obtained leave from Jordan, general prior of 
the Dominican order, that John might be permitted conſtantly 
to reſide with him as an uſeful aſſiſtant in the diſcharge of his 
epiſcopal function in the largeſt dioceſe in England (a). Mr, 


Wood obſerves, that amongſt Groſſeteſte's epiſtles there are 


many addreſſed to John de St. Giles, wy no doubt, nee 
his part in the correſpondence. 

The biſhop was conſecrated in 1235, in which year De St. 
Giles accompanied the princeſs Iſabella, when ſhe was ſent to 
her huſband the Emperor (5), ſo that our Dominican could not 
be adopted into the biſhop's family that year, but was ws agen 
taken into it ſoon after, F 

' John's employment about the princeſs as abovementioned is an 
argument that he was then much about court, employed both as a 
divine, and a phyſician ; for he certainly followed the profeſſion 
of phyſic after he became a friar. Of this we haye clear proof 
in his curing our biſhop in 1237 (c), and his being ſent for in 
his laſt illneſs, t ab eo [ Epiſcopus] corporis et anime reciperet con- 
ſolationem (d). It ſeems he Was in ſpecial confidence with the 
| biſhop in all reſpects. 

In 1239 John was made privy counſellor (e), and in 1242 
he attended that arch-rebel William de Mariſco, in his laſt mo- 
ments, before his terrible execution (f). His writings ſeem 
to be all of doubtful authority, but a catalogue of thoſe which 


(a) Brown, p. 334; and ſee or p. 64. 
(b) M. Paris, p. 416. 

(c) Idem. p. 65. ö 

(4) Idem. p. 874. 

(e) Idem. p. 518. 

V Ibid. p. 518. | 
have 
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have been aſcribed to him may be ſeen in Leland, Bale, and 
' Pits, It is not known when he died, | 


I go next to Agnellus Piſanus; but as matters relative to this 


Italian friar have been e mentioned in the courſe of 


the preceding memoirs, our account of him here will be the 
ſhorter, Agnellus was at the head of thoſe Franciſcans who 


firſt entered England. There were four clerks and two lay-bro- 


thers, and Agnellus was then a deacon of about thirty years of 
age, a very proper time of life for a miſſionary. He was but 


an illiterate man, yet the ſimplicity of his manners, and the 


ſanctity of his life (a), won upon Groſſeteſte, who was then in 
high reputation at Oxford, and gained his perfect eſteem. The 
goodneſs of Groſſeteſte's heart, where the love of piety in 
another was ſo predominant, ſhines here moſt illuſtriouſly. 
Agnellus had been father-guardian - at Paris, where, by his 
prudence and good management he had built a convent for the 
friars. He was then appointed ſuperintendant, or provincial 


| miniſter of England, by St. Francis himſelf, and when the ro- 


tbers had obtained a ſeat at Oxford (for he himſelf ſeems to 
have continued ſome time at Canterbury) he came to them and 
erected a ſchool in the firſt place of their reſidence (for they re- 
moved afterwards), and prevailed with Robert Groſſeteſte, as 


has been related above, to gave thoſe lectures in it which were 


ſo well attended. 5 
After Agnellus had eſtabliſhed his friars at Oxford he was 


made privy-counſellor to the king; and, in ſhort, gained ſo 
much weight and authority N where; that his ſervices were 


(a) Agnellus is ſaid to have been 10 bamkle. that * would not conſent to enter 


| into the order of * until he had permiſſion from the N chapter of 


bis order. 


of 


—— — — 
. 


of the greateſt uſe in healing animoſi ities, and oompoſin ing dif- 


© nativity.* It ſeemeth that a foggy air is no hindrance to a re- 


_ - (6) Hearne, Append. to Thoma Otterbourne, p. xcviii. 


was provincial in 1239. Heine, Append. to Thomas Otterbourne, « xcix. com- 
pared with Le Neve, p. 109; and Albertus of Piſa had intervened etween Ag 
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ferences, between the king and his barons (a). 

He became, 1 think, at laſt general of the whole order, and 
dying of a complication of diſorders, the dyſentery, ſtone, and 
colic (), in 1335 (c), was thought to work miracles. 

The bond of friendſhip between Adam de Mariſco and biſhoy 
Groſſeteſte was not only ſtrict, but remarkably laſting ; in ſome 
ſenſe it may be ſaid to have continued even after death, Adam 
was a. Somerſetſhire man, where there are plenty of marſhes, as 
Fuller obſerves, in the Fenny part; * But,' continues he, * I take 
© Brent-marſh as the principal, the moſt probable place for his 


fined wit, whoſe infancy and youth was ſo full of pregnancy (d). 

Adam entered upon the ſtudy of philoſophy and the mathe- 
maticks at Oxford, and there grew to great eminence in both (/). 
But he muſt have ſtudied divinity afterwards in Italy, if what 
Pits ſays be true, that he had the abbat of St. Andrew at Ver- 
celli for his preceptor in theology, and the famous St. Anthony 
of Padua for his fellow-ſtudent. But this is a fact of ſuſpicious 
authority. 

He took the habit of the Franciſcan order at Worceſter, where 
he is ſaid to have furniſhed the library of the convent with moſt 
excellent MSS H. From Worceſter he returned again to Ox- 


A SS 22 8 


(a) M. 8 p· 391. 
(c) MCCCXXXV, Wood, p. 79; quære if not rather MCCXXXV, as Haymo 


nellus and Haymo. 
(4) Fuller's Worthies, III. p. 27. 
(e) See Roger Bacon in A. Wood, p. 82. 
(/) Fuller's Worthies, III. p. 28. 
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ford, retaining his propenſity to learning, which was naturally 
very ſtrong and predominant. He now diſcharged the function 
of profeſſor, or public lecturer, at Oxford, in the Franciſcan 
ſchools, being the firſt friar that ever read there (a), and con- 
tinued his lectures, at times, till 1238 (). When he was in- 
veſted with the doctorate (c), he had the titles, or additions, 
given him, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, of Doclor 
ilutratus (d). Wideford places Adam at the head of his lift of 
the Franciſcan writers of Oxford, as Alexander de Hales ſtands 
firſt of thoſe at Paris (e). It appears from one of his epiſtles (). 
that he was guardian (g) of the Grey Friars at London; and 
Leland ſays, that, when biſhop Groſſeteſte made his will, he 
was guardian of thoſe at Oxford (5); and it is certain, that 
the Franciſcans, his brethren, ſpeak very highly of him. The 
annaliſt of Lanercoſt alſo ſays, fuerat is vir vita et Jo 
clarus (i), and Lel and calls him Theolog us ad unguem eruditus (c. 


* 2 — 


(a) Leland i in Tanner. This muſt be the meaning of that expreſſion. in . 
Annals of Lanercoſt, Qui primus poſt ipſum xt de ordine minorum 
* cathedram rexit Oxonie,” Wharton, Ang Sac, II. p. 342. One Peter ſuc- 
ceded Groſſeteſte in thoſe: ſehools, Wood, Hiſt. I. p. 71, and therefore the annaliſt 
only intended to tay, that Adam was the firſt of his order that read chere after 
Groſſeteſte. | | 

(% Lelandss .. 

() Wood, Hift. p. 72. Wharton, Ang. Sac: U. p. 37 Triver, p. 20. 

(4) Wood, ibidem. 

(e) Wood; ibidem. He died in Paris in 1245, and was there bivied; and not 
at Hales in the county of Gloncefter, as Mr. Camden repreſents it, col. 2823 for, fee. 
bop Gibſon there, Gough's edit. of the Britannia, I. pp. 263; Om and Brown, 
Faſcic. P: 388. Of him fee Tanner's' Bibl. Brit. p. 370. 
(/) Tanner. 

z) This is the proper term for thre ſuperiors of the Franciſcan bars. 

(5) Leland ia Tanner. 

(i) Apud Wharton, in Ang. Sac. II. p. 342. 

% Leland in Tanner; and fee Brown, p. 3775 mel the teſtimonies of Roger 

Bacon in . Ang. Sac. H. p. 344. 5 13 | : | 
| G 8 | N Biſhop 8 
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Biſhop Tanner obſerves, that Adam de Mariſco occurs arch- 
deacon of Oxford about the year 12<8, and for this he cites 
A. Wood, MS, c. 245; but it is not probable a friar ſhould be 
an archdeacon, and therefore, when we find that Robert de 
Mariſco mentioned as filling that poſt that year (a), there i; 
reaſon to ſuſpect that either the biſhop, or A. Wood, has been 

guilty of a miſnomer : however, before he commenced friar, 
he was rector of the church of Wiremouth in the dioceſe of 
Durham (5), which I preſume he relinquiſhed on taking the 
frock (c). | ISS 

In the year 1257 Adam was nominated biſhop of Ely by | 
the king and archbiſhop Boniface ; but the pope, not favour- 
ing him, choſe to confirm Hugh de Balſham, who had been 
elected by the monks of Ely in chapter, and he was after- 
wards the munificent founder of St. Peter's college, Cam- 
bridge (4). 1 . 


(a) Le Neve, p. 165. Wood, Hiſt. I. p. 106. 

(6) Wharton, I. c. | | 

(c) Adam, chancellor of Sarum in 1238, Le Neve, p. 267, was probably a 
diſterent perion, though Rot. Robert Groithead, epiſc. Linc. is cited for it: but 
quære, as De Mariſco was ſo intimate with John de Offinton. See below. If he 
was the ſame man, he rcligned before 1243; fee Le Neve there. 

(4) The caſe, in ſhort, was this; the king wanted Henry de Wengham, bis 
chancellor, to be elected by the monks of Ely, but they, having no regard to the 
royal recommendation, choſe Hugh. The king, highly diſpſeaſed, refuſed his 
aſſent to the eleQtion and confirmation of their clerk ; and, the matter coming before 
the ,archbiſhop, he ſuperſeded the election of the convent, to pleaſe the king. 
And thereupon Hugh appealed to the pope, and went to Rome. The archbiſhop, 
in order to make the beſt oppoſition he could to Hugh, picked out the moſt unex: 
ceptionable man he could think of, which was Adam de Mariſco, who was jmme- 
diatel) diſpatched to Rome with the king's and the archbiſhop's letters of Tecom- 
mendation ; for, as Hugh had made his appeal to the pope, Boniface durſt not con- 
fecrate. Adam; and Hugh, by his money, carried his cauſe at Rome. Wharton, 
Ang. Sac. p. 367. Trivet, p. 205. | 5 
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Adam had great intercourſe and familiarity with the learned 
of his time, eſpecially with Roger Bacon, who was of his own 
order. Bacon, indeed, in one place, ſpeaks but ſlightly of 
him (a), but there I think he only means in reſpect of ſtyle 
and Adam's manner of writing; for, otherwiſe, he names him 
amongſt thoſe moſt famous, who, by the aſſiſtance of the ma- 
thematics, knew how to penetrate into the cauſes of all things, 
and to explain all human and divine ſubjects (45). In his book 
De Mathematicis, he Joins Adam with Biſhop Groſſeteſte; Ideo 
* aullus poteſt,“ ſays he, pervenire ad notitiam iftius ſcientiæ 
per modum vulgatum, niſi qui ponat xxx vel xL annos, ut 
planum eſt in iis qui floruerant in his ſcientiis, ſicut dominus 
Robertus felicis memoriœ nuper epiſcopus Lincoln. eccleſiæ, 
det Fr. Adam de Mariſco, et Mr. Johannes de Hendover, et 
© hujuſmodi, et ideo pauci ſtudent in hac ſcientia, &c (c) And 
in another place he mentions him along with the biſhop, as a 
genuine and perfect divine (d). In ſhort, Bacon ſpeaks ſo highly 
of Adam in theſe paſſages, that he muſt be guilty of the greateſt 
inconſiſtency, if where he cenſures him he means any thing, 
elſe but his language, or his mode of compoſition, ſince he pro- 
nounces the biſhop and him per fed? philoſophers, the greateſt clerks 
in the world, and perfect in all divine and buman wiſdom, cc. 
Sewal, archbiſhop of York, was another of Adam's great 
friends; he addreſſed a long letter to the primate, which We 
find in the liſt of his works (2). 
(a) Wond, Hitt. L D. 78. 3 | . 
(b) Roger Bacon, Opus Maj. p. 64. 
6) Bacon apud Wood, Hill. I. p. 8a. 


(4) dem. Ibidem, p. 53- Wharton, An ng Sac. H-Þc $4405: 
(8) * t1ujus [ Adami] etiam epiſtola ad Sewallum, TOLD Ebor. A. D. 14565 


diſtinguitur in xLVII capitula. In hac epiſtola auctor archiepiſcopo gratula- 
tur; de munere paſtorali agit, qua publico, qua Privato; ;. Robertum nuper 
„ ehpiſc. 


© 
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To this archbiſhop I may join William the miniſter (a) of the 
friars minor in England, to whom Adam wrote many of his 
letters (6). This was William de Nottingham, provincial of 


the order in 1250 (c), Friar ThomasAde Eboraco, D. D. was 


another of thoſe eminent ſcholars, contemporaries with Adam, 
and on whom he beſtows the higheſt encominm in a letter writ- 
ten to William de Nottingham, on account of an obſtacle Tho- 
mas met with at Oxford, when he proceeded in divinity (q). 
Thomas not only read in the friary at Oxford, but, by the di- 


rection of the provincial miniſter, gave lectures alſo at Cam- 


bridge (e). bk . 
Simon de Valencinis was alſo a friend and acquaintance of 


Adam, for in 1256 Adam wrote in his behalf to Richard de 


St, Agatha, then chancellor, as is fuppoſed, of Oxford, deſiring 
he would aſſiſt Simon in procuring a loan of 401. from the 
Univerſity cheſt, of the money given by William of Durham (). 


John de Offinton, a chaplain of the pope, and canon of | 
Saliſbury (who died in 1251), was alſo a particular friend | 


of Adam, who wiſhed him better than Oy other ſecular 


_ clergyman in the world ( J, 
In regard to biſhop 9 the ann of Lanercoſt ſay, 


Adam was, with 8885 Juper cæteros condilectus; and Nic. Trivet, 


| epiſc. Linc. laudat ; contra reQores cecleß arum tr ae tribalatzonibms ecclefiz - 


variis, ratione ſcil. immunitarum et libertatum violatarum, fusè conqueritur, &c. 
Biſhop Tanner. There is a very good account of archbiſhop Sewall, (who fat but 
two years, from 1256 to 1258, in Godwyn de præſulibus, ed. Richardſon, PP: 678, 
681, and in Mr. Drake's Eborac. p. X 48.“ * 

(a) This was the proper term for this great officer of the order. 
(5) See the liſt of Adam's werks in Tanner. 
(c) See Hearne, Appendix to Thomas „ p- XCIX. 
4% Wood, Hiſt. I. p. 72. 
(e) Ibidem, p- 68. 
(J Ibidem, pp. 56, 391. "FM Caius " p. 430, foq, 


(g) Brown, Faſcic. II. p. 391. 15 5 
R ſpeaking 
„„ 


P. 
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peaking of the eſteem and affection the biſhop had for the 


friars of both orders, has theſe words; © pre cæteris autem fami- 
 * Harem Habebat. fratrem Adamum de Mariſco, Bathonienſis 
- * dioc; ordinis ae in 8. Theologia doctorem eximium et 
famoſum, &c (a) A large number of Adam's epiſtles are 
addreſſed to the biſhop 00 and, in that long one directed to 


archbiſhop Sewal, there is an eſpecial commendation or enco- 


mium of his friend biſhop Groſſeteſte, then defundt. There are 


alſo many letters extant of the biſhop to Adam (c); and, from 8 


one of his lordſhip's to Agnellus Piſanus, it clearly appears, ſays 

Mr. Wood, what a vaſt reſpect and value the biſhop had for 
him (4). And ſo, when Adam performed his exerciſe for the 
doctorate, Groſſeteſte took the chair, and delivering a ſpeech as 
uſual, which he began thus, exempium eflo fidelium in verbo, 
Fe. (e), he exhorted the candidate in the moſt affectionate man- 
ner, and loaded him with the higheſt PR and commenda- 
tons (. 

Adam lived d with the dine ( 2), except when he 
was reading lectures at Oxford; for, beſides what has been noted 
in general of his lordſhip's affection for the friars, and his hav- 
ing both Dominicans and Franciſcans in his retinue, we have 
John of Tinmouth's expreſs teſtimony for this, Libros ſuos,” 
lays he of Groffeteſte, * fratribus minoribus Oxoniæ legavit ob 


(a) Wood, Hiſt. I. p. 77. \ 
(b) © Epiſtolæ hujus Adam! circiter 2 50 extant. . quarum pleræque ad Ro- 


bertum Linc, Epiſc. et W. miniſtrum Anghz.” Biſhop T anner. William de Not- . 


ingham, I ſuppoſe. See before, p- 228, note 4. 
(e) Wood, P+ 72. > 


(a) Ibidem. Sec alſo * BARE p · gre 
(e) This, in the catalogue of the bithop's hols; is cated A fermod ad Clran. 


Perhaps the biſhop on ſome occaſion might 20 on this text. + 
Y Wood, p. 72. See alſo Brown, p. 377. 
(2) Brown, Faſcic, It, * 37. | 
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zmanentis (a).“ The biſhop wrote a joint letter, in his own and 


addreſſed his book De For mis to Adam (c). 


has greatly enlarged the catalogue (4), I ſhall only obſerve, 
that among the reſt we find paraphraſes on Dionyſius the Are- 


with the biſhop in 1244. See Brown, P. 388. 


1 a v2 oo r0 
affectionem fratris Ade Doctoris in Theoiogia — n er- 


Adam's name, to. John de Offinton nen above G, and 


As to Adam's compoſitions, Leland only mentions * juſtus in 
facram ſcripturam commentariorum numerus;' but biſhop Tanner 


opagite, an author in high eſteem with biſhop Groſſeteſte, and 
on whom he commented much himſelf. One would ſuppoſe 
the biſhop and Adam peruſed this ſpurious author together; 
and, if they did it in the original Greek, Adam muſt have ac- 
quired ſome ſkill in that language as well as his lordſhip, Per- 
haps they had ſtudied the Greek tongue together, and the ſimi- 
larity and union of their ſtudies might be the ſtrong and dura- 
ble cement of that cloſe and cordial friendſhip which ſubſiſted 
between them. * It is argument enough,” ſays Dr. Fuller, * to 
© perſuade any indifferent man into a belief of Adam's abilities, 
© becauſe that Robert Groſthead, that learned and pious biſhop 
of Lincoln, made uſe of his pains, that they i jointly 
« peruſe and compare the ſcriptures (e). 
The biſhop, out of regard and to do a pleaſure to Adam, left 
by his will the greateſt part of his incomparable library, if not 
all (H, to the Franciſcan _y at r (2), as Adam himſelf 


(a) John Tinmuth, in Wharton, Ang. Sac. l. P- 347. 1 chink he went abroad | 


( Brown, Faſcic. II. p. 391. h 
(e) See the Catalogue of the biſhop's works. — 
(d) See Roger Bacon in Wood, p. 82. . 
7) Fuller's Worthies, III. p. 2 a 
) Trivet ſays all; and fo John Leland. 
(S) Tanner. Dr. Browne Willis, by miſtake, ho to the Whit Friars. 
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had be fore enriched that at Worceſter; whereupon Dr. Fuller's re- 
mark is, that now began an emulation in England amongſt the 
monaſteries, which of them ſhould excel in poſſeſſing the moſt _ . 
and beft books. Mr. Wood thinks biſhop Groffeteſte built the 
two Franciſcan libraries at Oxford (a). The Franciſcan library 
was, however, in a moſt deplorable condition when Leland 
viſited it (60. Mr. Brown tells us, that theſe unthrifty curators 
ſuffered the biſhop's books to be tranſported to Durham (c); 
and Mr. Wood writes, that Dr. Thomas 'Gaſcoigne was by ſome 
megns poſſeſſed of a good number of books belonging to the 
Franciſcan library, and, amongſt others, of St. Auguſtine's book 
De Civitate Dei, with marginal notes by biſhop Groſſeteſte (d). 
This amiable and accompliſhed friar is reported to have died 
in 1253, the ſame year with his. friend the biſhop (e); but it 
appears plainly from the account foregoing, that he ſurvived 
that date many years; the time of his death is conſequently un- 
certain. However, he is ſaid to have been buried in the cathe- 


0 
; dral near the biſhop, to the South. * Sepultus eſt ob dolorem 
p quem conceperat Lincolniæ, inter epiſcopum et parietem auſ- 
y *tralem, Deo providente, ut ſicut in vita erant amabiles et de- 
cori, ita non eſſent in morte diviſi ()“ 

ft Robert Bacon Was Ss elder brother or uncle of the noted 
Ot | 

if (a) Wood, Hiſt p. 77. 


() Tanner, Biblioth. p. 3 TH Wer Standiſh had * five marks to it but 
juſt before. Willis, St. Aſaph, p. 244 

(c) Brown, Faſcic. 1 p. 329. 

(d) Wood, Hiſt. p | 

(e) The Annals of anercoſt, treating 2 that year, wh on the death of biſhop | 
Groſſeteſte, add © Ipſum {Robertuw] proſecutus eſt quaſi e veſtigio eodem 9 
anno Fr. Adam de Mariſco, ſibi er cœteros ae, Wharton, Ang. Sac. 
II. p. 342. en bL e god 10 wah 

(f) Annales Lanereoſ, 1. "= 4, x E 1 
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' Roger Bacon (a). He was a doctor, and public lecturer of Ox ford, 
and growing old became a Dom 


nican friar (5), and in St. Ed- 
ward's ſchools belonging to that order continued his prelections 
many years. Matthew Paris tells us, that about the year 
1233 Robert adviſed publickly in a ſermon, that Peter de Ru- 
pibus, biſhop of Wincheſter, and Peter de Rivallis, his kinſman, 
ſhould be driven out of the kingdom, in order to make a recon- 


ciliation between the king and the barons. This was particu- 
larly bold, conſidering the critical time, matters running then 
very high between the parties, and the barons refuſing to at- 


tend the king at the parliament to be held at Oxford (c). Ro- 


bert was the perſon who initiated St. Edmund, archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, iu the ſtudy of Divinity; but Bulæus (d) ſays, he was 
himſelf the ſcholar of that ſaint. However, he wrote Edmunds 
life (e), and is noticed by Leland as the particular acquaintance 
and intimate of biſhop Groſſeteſte (). The character Matthew 
of Weſtminſter gives him is this, and it is the more extraor- 
digary as coming from the pen of a monk; © Obierunt quoque 
* eodem anno duo fratres de eodem ordine I prædicatorum] qui- 
© bus majores non erant, immo nec pares, ut creditur, in fini- 
© bus Chriſtianorum, in eruditione ſcientiæ, pracipue: theologiæ, 
© videlicet frater et magiſter Robertus cognomento Bacun, et 


Richardus de F ihakele; ; qui egregie plurimis annis in eadem 


(a) Leland inclines to the latter opinion, and 1 dank with reaſon. 40 Toe 
ner's Bibliotheca. See, however, Leland's Itin. IX. p. 127. | 

(5) Roger Bacon was a Franciſcan. 

ec) Matthew Paris, p. 386; or Wood, Hiſt. p. 87. 

(4) Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. III. 708. | 8 

(e) See Tanner's Bibliotheca for this and the reſt of his writings. We cannot, 
however, hence infer, that Robert was the arehbiſhop's ſeholar, becauſe he lived 


to be a very old man, which Edmund did not. Edmund died in 9 pits and Robert 


in 1248, Leland aſcribes this life to Roger Bacon. 
Y Tanner, Bibl. Brit. p. 545. | 
c facul- 
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© facultate clero legerunt, atque populo prædicarunt (a). „ Wence 
it appears, as likewiſe from the liſt of his literary productions, 


that Robert's excellence lay in theology, a particular which con- 


ſtitutes an eſſential difference in the character of him and Roger 


Bacon, who was eminently {killed in the mathematics and phi- 
loſophy, as well as divinity, and perhaps more ſo. He died in 


1248, and is ſuppoſed to have been buried in the Dominican 


convent at Oxford (3). 


Alanus Beaucliff, or Belloclivus, was a kamilti of biſhop 
Groſſeteſte (c), as well may be expected, Alan being his 
countryman, if the biſhop was born in Suffolk. Alan was an 
Oxonian, and made a conſpicuous figure in the Univerſity. He 
removed thence to Paris, where he greatly improved himſelf, d 
and, becoming a public reader in philoſophy, and a clear in- 


terpreter of ſcripture, was much admired by the French (4). 


Biſhop Tanner offers a conjecture, that this Alan Beaucliff is | 
the ſame perſon with Alan de Beccles, and I am clearly of the 


ſame opinion. Leland ſays, Matthew Paris has taken care his 
fame ſhould not be forgotten; Non paſſus eſt tantam hominis 
© oloriam Matthæus Pariſius, fani Albani monachus, diſperire. 


© Quare in Hiſtoria ſua primum locum inter eruditos ejus ætatis fa- 
(cile tribuit Bellocliuo. Now Matthew no where mentions Bean- 
cliff, but Beccles he does often, particularly in the year 1229 (e), 


where, ſpeaking of thoſe diſturbances at Paris which occaſioned 
the eminent Engliſh ſcholars to withdraw thence, he names 


Alan de Beccles (7) 885 placing him before thoſe other * 


(% Weſtminſter, p. 342, from M. Paris, p 747. | 
( This account is taken from Tanner's: Bibliotheca and Wood, Hin. bp. 64, 79+ 
dee alſo the account of Richard F iſhacre, p. . | 
(c) Leland in Tanner, p. 545. : 
(d) Wood, p. 85+ (e) M. Paris, N g3e. - 
0 Beccles, __ and * WE „ on his tranſcribers. 
H h 
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men, Nicholas de Fernham, John Bland, Ralph de Maidſtone, 
and William de Dureſme ; this, therefore, ſeems to be the very 
paſſage binted at by L.cland in theſe hl, primum lacum, &c. 
cited above. 

Admitting, then, that this was Alan de Beccles, be was read- 
ing at Paris in 1229; but whether he returned to England ON 
the diſperſion of the ſtudents abovementioned, or retired to An- 
gers, as ſome of the ſeceders did, is uncertain. 

In the year 1239, Adam de Beccles was one of the referees 
choſen by the parties to determine matters in the great quarrel 
then on foot between biſhop Groſſeteſte and the dean and chap- 
ter of Lincoln (a), and was probably named by the biſhop, be- 
ing his friend and compatriot. This ſeems to corroborate the 
conjecture, that Alan de Beccles and Alan de Beaucliff, the bi- 
ſmop's friend, were one and the ſame. However, he muſt be 
allowed to have been a perſon of known wiſdom and integrity; 
he would ſcarce elſe be employed by either ſide in ſuch a knotty 
and momentous affair. Alan has no addition to his name in 
Matthew Paris, but, according to Le Neve, and the Monaſticon (0. 
he was poſſeſſed of the archdeaconry of Sudbury in 1225 and 
1226, which, perhaps, might be before he went to France; 
but, be this as it will, Matthew expreſsly ſtyles him archdeacon | 
of Sudbury (e) in 1240, on a very memorable occaſion, which, 
however, I need not here recite. 

Alan was alſo official to Pandulph and T homas . 
buſhopy of Norwich (d), and died in 124 3, or ſoon after; ; and, 


dae) N Paris, p. 4385. Brown, p. 361. The other two were Walter, -biſhep 
of Worceſter, and the archdeacon of Worceſter. | | 
(% Dugdale's Monaſticon, III. p. 45. | | 
(c) M. Paris, p. 536, for ſubir there, no doubt, means as adi or. Sudbury. 
Le Neve, p. 222. Brown, p. 361. 
. (4) Tanner's ä Pe 1 5, Le OF p. 21 5s . 
1 
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if you will Minen M. Paris in this particular, by a divine inflice | 


tion. He had done ſome injury, in the eſtimation of that hiſ- 
torian, to the monaſtery of St. Alban, and was ſtricken for it 
with ſudden death. A very raſh ſentence, but the leſs to be 
wondered at, becauſe the like inſtances of preſumption are but 
too frequent in our monkiſh hiſtorians, and even in the very beſt 
of them. | ; 
Peter, wane in the ſchool of Ant Finns "was s the 
next ſucceſſor to biſhop Groſſeteſte in that office, and, undoubt- 
edly, was the biſhop's particular friend, as his lordſhip had taken 
that lecture into his more immediate care, recommending the 
Divinity- readers from time to time (a). The character given of 


peter is, that he admirably diſcharged his function as a lecturer, 
and was remarkable for his piety and learning (5); but, being 


promoted to a ſee in Scotland (c), we know no more of him. 
Richard Fiſhacre (4), if not of the city of Exeter, was at leaſt 
a Devonſhire man, and a Dominican friar (e). He ſtudied at 


Oxford; firſt, in the college of the great hall of the Univer- 


ſity (/), but, afterwards taking the cowl, he removed to the Do- 


minican convent, and was the firſt of the order that was ho- 


(a) Wood, Hiſt. I. peat (b) Wood, ibidem. 
(c) Peter Ramſey, iſhop of Aberdeen, 1247---1256 ; and Petrus, biſkop of. 
Orkney, 1270---1284, are the _ Scottiſh Prelates of that name who occur 


in Keith's Liſt. 


4) Fiſhakele, M. Paris, p. 747. M. Weſtminſter, p. 342. N zzacrius, Le- ; 


land, Tifacrius, Wood. Hiſt. II. p. 61. Fiffacre, Tanner; Fiacrius, Leland in 
Tanger, p-. 63. Hichacre or Fizakel. Tanner Bibliotheca, p. xxxviii. 

(2) Pits has two of the name; one the ſame perſon evidently, and the other 
diſtering uo otherwiſe than that ket is ſaid to have flouriſhed later, viz. in 1330, 
whence biſhop Tanner, p- 282, concludes, and very reaſonably, that, as they 
agreed in name, ſurname, country, profeſſion, and productions, they were but one 
pe Wood, however, Hiſt, I. p. 65, follows Es and James, ia Ecloga Oxon. 

ant, P- 37. | 4 8 y 

(f) Wood, Il. p- 61. gy | 3 5 RY” „ 
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noured with the theological doctorate. His learning is reported 
to have been general and extenſive, and he made ſo great a pro- 
ficiency in every branch, that he was eſteemed one of the moſt 
learned. Ariſtotle was his principal favourite, whom he read 
and admired, and carried about with him (3). But from thoſe 
philoſophical exerciſes he paſſed on to the ſtudy of divinity, and 
became as eminent in this as before he had been in arts, which 
fo endeared him to Robert Bacon, that the two friends were 
ſcarce ever aſunder. And for this reaſon Leland thinks he ſtu- 
died at Paris along with Bacon, and there confiderably improved 
his knowledge; but there may be ſome doubt of this (5). 
Leland obſerves, that writers generally mention the two Do- 
minican friends together, and that both in reſpect of their | 
friendſhip and learning ; and indeed the two Matthews, Paris 
and Weſtminſter, have joined them (c), inſomuch that one needs 
not wonder, that, as Robert Bacon partook of the friendſhip of 
biſhop Groſſeteſte, Fiſhacre ſhould likewiſe come in for a ſhare, 
They both died in one year, in 1248, whereupon Leland 
deſcants, Quid quod ut in vita ſocii. donjunctiflimi fuere, ita ne 
morte quidem dividi potuerunt? Nam ut turtur, ereptam ſo- 
* ciam lugens, commoritur, ita, extincto Bacono, nec potuit, 
nec voluit, ſupereſſe Fizacrius. O raram, et omnibus ſzculis 
prædicandam, amititiam (d) ” intimating, that Bacon died firſt 


(a) Wood, pp. 64, 65. „„ TE 
(5) In the text Filhacre's friend is called Reger Bacon, who actually did ſtudy at 
Paris; but Leland's MS. in Coll. Trin. Cambr. has Robert, and this is the truth. 
So that Leland confounds the two Bacons, and, taking Robert for Roger, has 
carried Fiſhacre along with Koger to France, where Robert never ſtudied, and 
where Fiſhacre conſequently never did. For, there is no other evidence of Fiſh- 
acre's abode at Paris, but that his friend Robert Bacon went thither, which we 
find he did not do. + | | 5 | 
(c) See our account of Robert Bacon, p. 227, for the paſſages. 
(4) Leland in Tanner, p. 545. | t 
FR 0 
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of the two. Richard was interred among the Dominicans at 


Oxford, probably near his friend Bacon. But, when theſe friars 


removed from the pariſh of St. Edward, without the walls of the 
city, they transferred the body, or at leaſt the monument, of 


this learned man, to this new ſite, pPlgng, it near the Welt wall 


of the church (a). 


John Bale is ſevere upon the memory of this ſcholar, culling 


him +0770 futilis, acer, et illiteratus, but for this he appears to 
have no cauſe; for, Leland, on the contrary, ſpeaks highly of 
him in point of worth as well as learning, ſaying, that to the friars 
preachers omnium viriutum clariſimas imagines religuit; and 
Anth. a Wood accordingly ſtyles him cozvo nemini ſecundus. A 
liſt of his works may be ſeen in Leland and Bale. 
William Shirewood (b) is particularly mentioned by Leland 
amongſt thoſe great men whom biſhop Groſſeteſte honoured 
with his friendſhip (c), though he did not prefer him. He 


ſtudied at Oxford, in the great hall of the Univerſity (d), and 
went thence to Paris, continuing his ſtudies there for a con- 


ſiderable time, and with extraordinary ſucceſs. William was 
made prebendary of Ayleſbury in 1288, or 1250 (e), and trea- 
ſurer of Lincoln in £259 (VJ, and was in that poſt in 1267, re- 
flecting Sent honour upon the n he enjoyed, by continu- 


(a) Wood, Hiſt. I. p. 6g, It. p. 62. -- © 

(b) Schirwoed, Syrewode, Scirwodd. Shirovodus. LEE: 
(c) Leland in Tanner, 5. 545. 

(4) Wood, Hiſt, II. p. 6 


(e) In bis liſt of the 3 of Ai Hows Willis preſumes he 


was the firſt who poſſeſſed this prebend after it was diſſevered from the deanery of 
Lincoln on the promotion of Dean Roger Weſebam to the ſee of Lichfield, 124.5. 
(J So Tanner. See alſo Willis, pp. 88, 93. Wood, Hiſt, II. p. 61. Le- 


land in Tanner by miſtake calls him chancellor, and has miſled ſome others. Wood, 


I. p. 56, makes him chancellor from Bacon, but then Wood took bis teſtimony 
from Leland, who, in Collect. III. p. 333, writing from Bacon, has it rightly frea- 
ſarer; and ſce his Itin. IV. p. 164, es perhaps cancellarium. is ally juſerted. 
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ing his ſtudies, and exercif nz every ſpecies of virtue. Roger 
Bacon, a man of a nice and Ft judgement, dignifies him 
with an high encomium for his incomparable {Kill in the ſci- 
ences, alknowledfing that he was withal an excellent divine, 
and one of thoſe few whom he could allow to be really ſuch (a). 

Leland conjectures that William Shirewood may be the ſame 
perſon with William of Durham (4), and Pits is poſitive in it. 
But the great antiquaries, Wood (c) and Tanner (4), do not 
aſſent to this. However, he was very active in aſſiſting his 
friends the Oxonians in their embaraſſment with Otho the le- 
gate, in 1238 (e, which ſhews, that he was returned mn abroad 


before that year. . 

Frequent quarrels having happened at Oxford between the 
Iriſh ſtudents and the Northern men, certain maſters and others 
were ſworn, in 1252, on both ſides, to keep the peace them- 
ſelves, and not to ſcreen the diſturbers of it from juſtice, but 
to inform the chancellor of them, in caſe they would not be 
quiet and conformable. William was one of the jurors on the 
part of the North countrymen, whence it ſeems e he 
was born in that part of England. 

Wood ſeems to ſuggeſt, that he died i in 1249 (0, but he ap- 
pears above to have been living in 1267, and therefore I pre- 
ſume the time of his death is unknown. We do not find that 
his productions were numerous. 


(a) Wood, Hiſt. p- 123. TP 

(3) Vice ſupra, p- 265. Pat. Sanderſon ſays, p. 124, William was a native of 
the county of Durham, and _ ren. th of Ren. ons” Hen, III. | 

(e) Wood, Hiſt. pp. 55, | : 

(ad) Tanner-s Biblfotbses, © 5 668. 

(e) Bale. Wood, Hiſt. p. 56. 

(f) Wood, Hiſt. II. p. 55, compared n p. 56. See alſo Caius, p · 246. 
Wood gathers what he ſays from Leland, who wrote from M. Paris, But 
Leland only ſays, the times conſpire, which they might do, though Shirewood over- 
lived William of Durham eighteen or twenty years. 1 

The 
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The next perſon I ſhall name 1s John de Offinton, the pope's 
chaplain,” and canon of Saliſbury. The biſhop and Adam de 
Mariſco unite in a letter to preſs him to return to England, where 
his miniſtry and abilities would be ſo ſingularly uſeful. The 
biſhop wrote the letter, and concludes with ſaying, Novit enim 
i ipſe ſcrutator cordium quod ego et prædictus frater [Ad. de Ma- 

© riſco, de veſtrà ſalute, et veſtra etiam (cum Dei beneplacito) pro- 
© motione plus ſumus ſoliciti quàm de alicujus clerici in hac vita 
degentis in habitu ſeculari. This ſcholar died in 1251; and 
M. Paris ſays of him on the occaſion, Quo non erat in n Anglia. 


clericus N (a). i 


(a) M. Paris, p. 8175. 


CLERKS 
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CL E R K 8 . in the Church of -L14 N 0 O LN, 
in the 18 N Preſidency of er GROSSET ESTE. 


1 


Deans. 


Roger de Weſeham in 1239, by devolution” to the biſhop, 
made biſhop of Lichfield and Gen in 1245. See before 
in 1239, and 1245. | 
Hlenry de Lexinton, in all probability, was elected on the pro- 
motion of De Weſeham to Lichfield (in 1245 he ſucceeded 
biſhop Grofletefte in the ſee); but it may be juſtly queried, 
whether the biſhop had any hand in his election to the deanery. + 


Precentors. 


William de Blund in 1243, 1246. Willis, p. 83. His 
predeceſſor had it in 1234. Willis, p. 83. So that he was 
probably preferred by biſhop Groſſeteſte; quere, if he was not 
the ſame perſon with William de Blundun, in A. Wood, p. 90, 
concerned in the riot at Oxford in 12 38, and bailed by the 
biſnop. He occurs in 1240 (a). | 

Peter de Aldham in 1250. Willis, pp. 83, 12 4 by. the 
name of Aldeham, or Audham, he became archdeacon of Bedford. 


en 


Nicholas de Wadingham, or Wadigham (4), occurs in 1240; 
| but he might be Preferred by bine De Welles. He occurs 


(a) Hugh Patiſhul, biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, W * year Wit 
liam dean of Lichfield, and William precentor of Lincoln, to make an ordination 
reſpecting the church of Aſhbourn, in the county of Derby. Dean's Chartulary: 

(5) Tanner in Bibliotheca Britannica. | 1 

6 ; 1259 
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occurs 12 89, Willis, p. 88, or in 1 248, as Le Neve has it; but, 
as he was treaſurer about 1246, he probably reſigned the chan- 
cellorſhip for this dignity (a); but he muſt again have been 
made chancellor, if he was ſuch, either in 1248 or 1259 (). 
See Tanner's Bibliotheca,. pp. 546, 744. Gunton, P. 206. 

Nic. Wadingham. See chancellors above. 

Ralph de Leiceſter, collated TASTE ob. 22 | March, 1133. 
Willis, p. 92. . 


* 


Subdean. 


Hugh de Hoketon, in 1 26% and 1264, His predeceffor, Wil- 
liam de Benningworth, had this office 1241. Willis, p. 96. Le 
9 ex regiſtro Walter de Grey, archiepi Ebor. 12 31. | 


| | Archdeacons of Lingaln.. -.--..- 
Thomas Wallenſis, collated 1238, became biſhop of st. Da- 
vid's in 1 248. See before. 


William Lupus, made 1248, from Worceſter, archdeacon, 5 
oy 125 5. See the foregoing hiſtory. 


Archdeacons of Huntingdon: 


William occurs 1241, but might be made by De Welles. 
See more of him in the account of John de * and 2 855 : 
p. 106. - | 

F..... made ih 1245 or 33 Brown, p. 390 TL 


ex e E and again, 1260. Chron. Done. 


(a) 80 Shirewood refigned the chancellorſbip for the ener Willis, * 93, 3. 

am he never was 8 — 8 found lar treaſurer. I 
treaſury might be more profitable, though the chanee had Ron | 

(5) os irs * him in Tanner Bibliotheca. aka El 


Ii 


Rar de Raveningham, fo ſtyled, 14 April, 1258. Le Neve, 


1280. 
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| Archdeacon of Northampton. | 
Giles de Rous, called an, made in 1 246. Willis, p. 110. 
Le Neve. | | 


* 


eee of 1 


John de Baſi ngſtoke. occurs 1238, died 12 5 2. See the fore- 


« Soing hiſtory. 1 
Solomon, in 1252. Willis, p. 112. 12 53. Le Neve. 


Archdeacons of Ox fob. 


Roger de weſeham, made in 1236. See the deans. 
Walter, in 1244... Wood, p. 93. | 
Robert de Mariſco, in 1248. Wood, p- 943 ; he was the 
biſhop's official too. Ibid, 
Richard, in 1250. Brown, Paſcic. II. p. 2 50. Richard Mep- 
ham, 1263. Le Neve. 
Henry de Sandwich, 12 59, 1262. Le Neve. Ouere. 
Peter Lemonis, 1261. Willis, Pp. 116, but q. 


Archdeacon of Bucks. 


| 7 Archdeacon of Bedford: | 1 5 
Jolla de Crakehale, made in 1244; died poſſeſſed of. it, 1 


the rectory of Shitlington, 1259. Willis, p. 123. 1260. Le 


Neve, ex Matth. Weſtm. 


Archdeacons of Stow. 


Gilbert had it 1240; but Go as he e might be made by De 
Welles. Willis, p. 126. | 
Michael occurs in 1259. Willis, p. 127, but quere. Le 
Neve mentions Simon de Barton as made 12 59s and dying 


Pre- 
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Prebendaries. 

Nicolas de Eveſham. occurs prebendary of Lidington i in 1247. 
Willis, p. 209. | 
Richard Cornubia, prebend of St. Martin- 8. wilis, p. 217; 

272 Faſcic. II. p. 337. Wood, Hiſt, I. p. 99 69. 
prebendary of Buckden in 1245, e n. P- ** 
W the Greek. See in 1248. | 


After being ſo particular in ſpeaking of the biltiop's clerks 
and intimates, if 1 ſhould only recite the names of his other 
friends, . acquaintance, and correſpondents, from Mr. Brown's 
edition of his lordſhip' s epiſtles, and ſome other authors, it may 
be thought ſufficient, 


4 
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Agidius, cardinal, II. pp. 332, 336, 3 37. M. Paris, PP- > 872, 916. | 

Arden, S. the biſhop's agent at Rome, pp. 338, 348, 359. 
S. de Ardourn, rector of Abbe Ketelby, in the county of Lei- 
ceſter, was collated to Coleby in 1241. Grofleteſte's roll. L 

Alardus, magiſter. Wood II. p. 389. 25 

Beleth, Michael, p. 311. M. Paris, p. 417. | 
ing archbiſhop of HN Pp. 36 5, 366, 367, bis, 
395. 1 1 
* Roger. Wood, Hiſt; I. p. e e 5 
Ctakhall, John de. pp. 325, 370. M. Paris, p. $994 845 
Cantilupe, Walter de, biſhop of Worceſter, pp, 378, 388. 
Clare, Richard de, earl of Olouceſter. Wharton, n On II. 
p. 342. | ts - a 3-0 F242 
| Queen Eleanor, Þ. 4d; FTT 

Ernulf, the pope's penitentiary, pp. 334, 33 5. 

mum archbiſhop of Canterbury, pp- 3 3, 325, Roe 6, 7 
. e John de, the pope's chamberiain, Pp. 335, 349 
1 | — 
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Gregory IX. pp. 331, 343, 357, 361. 
Gray, Walter, archbiſhop of York, p. 389. 
. Hemingburg, Walter de, a clerk, p. 359. 


- Helias, miniſter- general of the Franciſcans, p. 3 34. 


: Innocent IV. pp. 386, 389, 399, 400. 
| Kirkham, Richard de, Pp. 369, 37 5, 376. 


THE 1 1 >» or. 


H. . . cardinal prieſt, p. 388. 


Hales, Robert de, archdeacon of Lincoln, p. 3 38. | 


Henry, Ill. pp. 378, 390, 393, 394- 
Jordan, general of the Dominicans, p. 334. 


Leonard, agent, p. 201. 


Pa 


Raleigh, or Ralleger, Wi de, pp. 314 * 6, 323, 388. 
M. Paris, paſſim. 


ar 


Richardus Cornubienſis, ene Wood, pp. 96, 9 


| Martin, chamberlain and nuncio of the pope, P. 355 M. 


Nevil, Ralph, bifhop of ne P- 346. 
Norwold, Hugh, biſhop of Ely, P- 375 = | 
Otto, legate, pp. 339, 342, 345, 356, 358, 380, 384. | 


ris, paſſim. 


Patiſhillis, {Patſhull} Hugh de, biſhop of Lichfield, p. 324- 
Paris, Matthew. Ipſe, p. 7 36, & Addittament. p. 162. 


Reimund, a Dominican, p. 333. Cave, p. 857. 1 
R . . . . - cardinal deacon, p. 24%: ĩðͤ 8 

Romanus, John, ſubdean, afterwards precentor, and i in 1285 
chbiſhop of York, p. 351. 


Thomaſius, cardinal, p. 335. 
Thomas, cardinal, p. 350. 
Theobald Stampenſis. Tanner” s Bibliotheca, P- 70 8. . 
W. biſhop of Paris, p. 357« ny 
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WITH A SKETCH OF 


Tas B IS HOP. CHARACTER. 


FEW kauthors, antient or modertt, ever mention biſhop Groſ- | 
ſeteſte without an eulogium; and, certainly, if the character | 
given of the Baprif be applicable to ary other perſon, Groffetefte, = 
for the ſtrictneſs of his life and manners and his zeat for reli- 
gion, ſeems to be beſt intituled to it; for, he was a &urning and 
a Shining light (a), and, in reſpect of the age in which he flou- 
riſhed, it may be as juſtly added, in ihe mid of a crooked and 
perverſe nation (); the papat tyranny over the eccleſiaſtics of 

this kingdom, againft which our prelate made ſuch a noble 
ſtand, and the incroachments of the ſee of Rome upon the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, being at no time more intolerable and 
outrageous, or more firmly eſtabliſhed, than at the beginning of 

the thirteenth century. By thus exerting himſelf in ſeaſon, and | 
raiſing his voice in. defence of our civil and religious rights, he > 
became an eminent forerunner of that diſcæſſion, as the cardinals 
called it (c), that reformation, which, in proceſs of time, in God's 

own appointed time, was fare to take place in a church ſo cor- 

rupt, and fo inſufferably and outrageouſly tyrannical, 


(a) John v 35. 059 run. ii. 15. 2 M. 3 p. 872. 
| | _ Arch- 
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Archbiſhop Bradwardine thought biſhop Groſſeteſte was an 
humble imitator of the life and actions of Auguſtine, the firſt 


archbiſhop of Canterbury (a). We do not certainly know what 


peculiar lights the archbiſhop, who wrote his book in the 14th 
century, might be poſſeſſed of concerning both Auguſtine and 
Groſſeteſte more than we, but in thoſe lives of Auguſtine which 
I have ſeen (5), I cannot Adern the leaſt ſimilitude between him 
and the biſhop of Lincoln (c). 

Mr. Brown inſtitutes a compariſon between Robert Groſſeteſte 
and Robert Sanderſon, both biſhops of Lincoln (dc), and the 
reſemblance is far more ſtriking than between the former pair. 
Biſhop Sanderſon was unqueſtionably a great man; one of the 
brighteſt luminaries of his age, well ſkilled in the languages, a 
conſiderable antiquary, an acute judicious caſuiſt, and a profound 
divine, but yet it may be doubted whether in learning and abilities 
he was equal to his predeceſſor Groſſeteſte, all circumſtances 
conſidered, and all proper deductions made for the improved ſtate 
of literature in his time. Groffeteſte's genius was enterprizing, 


his head clear and ſtrong, his natural parts lively, and his at- 
tainments in every branch of learning, and in ſome then but 


little known here, perfectly wonderful and ſurprizing, regard- 
ing the general ignorance and illiteracy of the I 3th Centurys. to 
ſay nothing of his invincible ardour and ſpirit. 


(a Wood, Athen. Oxon. I. p. 5, citing Biradwardine: lib. It. 0 
(b) M. Parker, p. 61, ſeq. 565, leq Godwyn de præſul. p. 28. ork Wharton, 
Ang. Sac. II. p. 56. 
(c) Anguſtine was arrogant and aſſuming ; ſo conceited of his own merits, that 
pope Gregory was obliged to humble his vanity. Beda, p. 72. Whereas biſhop- 


Groſſeteſte always * ſpeaks of bimſelf in the moſt depreciaing terms. So different 


were they in carriage and temper! as alſo in knowledge and learning! Auguſtine 
was but an ignorant and illiterate monk, a as appears from his queſtions to _— 
(4) _—_ Faſcie. It p. 19. | 6 
L393 | | * . It 


various teſtimonies given of our biſhop by all kinds of writers (a); 


inſomuch that we find it neceſſary to confine ourſelves to a few 


authentic contemporaries, and the beſt approved authors, 


The early. commendation of him by Giraldus Cambrenſis has 
been already introduced (), and therefore it may ſuffice to 
adduce, beſides the words of M. Paris, thoſe of Nic. Trivet, Roger 
Bacon, the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, London, and of king 


Edward I, who was in his fifteenth year when Groſſeteſte died. 


As to. the reſt I ſhall refer you to my learned friend Mr. 


Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, I. p. 47. 


M. Paris writes, Migravit igitur ab hujuſmodi mundi, q quem 8 


nunquam dilexit, exilio, ſanctus Lincolnienſis epiſcopus Ro- 


bertus ſecundus, apud Bugedonam manerium (c) ſuum nocte 


st. Dionyſii. Domini papæ et regis. redargutor manifeſtus, 
prælatorum correptor, monachorum corrector, preſbyterorum 


director, clericorum inſtructor, ſcholarium ſuſtentator, populi 
prædicator, incontinentiæ perſecutor, ſcripturarum ſedulus per- 


ſcrutator diverſarum, Romanorum malleus et contemptor. In 
menſa re fectionis corporalis, dapfilis, copioſus, et civilis, hilaris 


det affabilis. In menſa vero ſpirituali, devotus, lachrymoſus, et 


© contritus. In officio ae ſedulus, venerabilis, et infa- 
| * tigabilis (4). a - 

So when, upon that abfolute refuſal of the biſhop to obey the 
pope's ſcandalous and impious injunction, and his bold and ſpi- 
rited remonſtrance conſequent upon it, the old pontiff was moſt 


0 A few have been collated ad the Sn 4 pat. of the © biber 8. DON 8 De 
Ceſſatione Legalium .. 85 
(5) Page 16 above. 
(c) Manor-houſe, or palace. 
(91 M. * p. 876. 
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It would amount to a whole volume were we to collect the 
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immoderately offended, and threatened the biſhop, in his out- 

rage and fury, with his power to puniſh him; Giles, a Spaniſh 
cardinal (a), and others of his brethren, repreſented to his 


holineſs, that it was by no means proper or convenient to ani- 
madvert upon the biſhop, ſince what he alledged was no more 


than conſonant to truth, and that he was Catholicus imo et 


ſanctiſſimus, nabjs religioſior, nobis et ſanctior, excellentior, 
et excellentioris vitæ, ita ut non credatur inter omnes prelatos 
© majorem, imo nec parem, habere. Novit hoc Gallicana et An- 
« zlicana cleri univerſitas ; noſtra non prevaleret contradictio. 
Hujuſmodi epiſtolæ (5) veritas, quæ jam forte multis innotuit, 
* multos contra nos poterit commovere. Magnus enim habetur 
« philoſophus, Latinis et Græcis literis ad plenum eruditus, re- 


c lator juſtitize, lector in theologia ſcholis, prædicator in populo, 


© caſtitatis (c) amator, perſecutor Simonialium,” And thus the 


cardinals adviſed him to difſemble the matter, and in 1 


to let it paſs unnoticed (4). 


Trivet ſays, Hic {Groffum caput] excellentis vir fapientiæ 


« fuit, ac lueidiſſime doctrinæ, totiuſque exemplar virtutis. Qui 
* licet de imd gente Suthfolchiæ, Narthwicenſis dicecefis, originem 
£ traxerit, tamen bonam naturæ indolem pravceptis ſcripturarum 
« exercens, produxit animum generoſum. . .. .' Doctor vero in 
© triplici lingua eruditus, Latina, Hebræa, et Græca, multa de 
s Gloſſis Hebreorum extraxit, et de Graco multa transferri fecit, 
ut puta teſtamenta duodecim patriarcharum et libros Dion y ſi, 
4 quorum. novam tranſlationem/ * commentavit. Hic 


(a) See a good eharadter of this cardinal in M. Paris, p 916. 
(5) The letter ſent to the pope, which ſo greatly 5 hm. 
(c) Wharton, p. 341, where the biſhop declared, he would not for all the 
world ſtay one night alone with his own ſiſter in the ſame houſe. 
(4) M. Paris, p. 2 | 
5 | © fra- 
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| © fratres ordinis, tam prædicatorum quam Minorum, ſincerà ca- 
© ritate amplectens, eos habuit continuè in comitiva ſuà, delicias 
computans cum eis de ſcripturis con ferre, &c- (a). ? | 


Roger Bacon, though very ſparing -of his commendations, 
abounds in the praiſes of our biſhop, particularly in regard to 


his learning. Speaking of tranſlating authors, he ſays, Sed 
nemo ſcivit linguas (b) niſi dominus Robertus epiſcopus Lyn- 
© coln. per longitudinem vitæ et experientiæ, et ſtudioſitatem ac 
« diligentiam 3 quoniam ſcivit mathematicam et perſpectivam, et 
* potuit omnia ſcire; ſimul cum hoc quod tantum ſcivit de lin- 
guis, quod potuit intelligere ſanctos, et philoſophos, et ſapi- 


*entes antiquos; ſed non bene ſcivit linguas ut transferret, niſi _ 
circa ultimum vitæ ſuæ, quando vocavit Grozcos, et fecit libros 


grammaticæ Græcæ et alios congregari, &c (c).“ In his book, 


De Mathematicis,” he writes, Ideo nullus poteſt pervenire ad 


© notitiam iſtius ſcientiæ per modum vulgatum, niſi qui ponat xxx 
vel XL annos, tft planum eſt in iis qui floruerant in his ſcientiis, 


ſicut dominus Robertus fælicis memorize nuper epiſcopus Lyn- 
coln. eccleſiæ, et Fr. Adam de Mariſco, et Mr. Johannes 


Hendover, et hujuſmodi, et ideo pauci ſtudent in hac ſcientia, 
&c (d). And again, in his Opus Majus,” * Inventi enim ſunt 
« viri famoſiſſimi, ut epiſcopus Robertus Lincolnienſis, et frater 


Adam de -Mariſco, et multi alii; qui non poteſtatem mathe- 


r ſciverunt cauſſas omnium explicare, et tam humana 
quam divina ſullcierrer * Hujus en rei certitudo 


(a) Nic. Trivet, p. 2 


© 5 
(5) Nullus ſcientias. - in Leland's Collett, III. p. 334, which ſeems * be . 


night, as the fongues are mentioned after. 
e) Roger Bacon, apud Wood, p. 82. Leland i in Collect. III. p. 334. has, 


Grammaticæ Græcæ de Grate et aliis copgregari ; ;  locts ſeems to be underſtood, 
to agree with alis. FT 
{d) Ibidem. | N | FE 
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0 patet i in Tories illorum virorum, ut de TRAY” "IU "TO (a), ſi- 
cut de iride et cometis, et de generatione caloris, et locorum 
mundi inveſtigatione, et de cœleſtibus, et allis, quibus tam 
* theologia quam philoſophia utitur ().) 

Richard Ullerſton, i. e. Ulverſton, who flouriſhed m 1408, 
was ſo great an admirer of biſhop Groſſeteſte, ut pro tempore 
ſuo lucem et lucernam hujus mundi fuiſſe predicavit (c) ;* and 
it is obſerved by Henry Wharton, a very competent judge, that 
Ullerſton, in his excellent work, intituled“ Petitiones quoad Re- 
formationem eccleſiæ militantis (4), particularly followed the 
notions and ſentiments of our prelate, as being ae well 
verſed in his writings (e). 

The dean and chapter of St. Paul's ſpeak nobly of him, in their 
letter to pope Clement V. ſoliciting his canonization in the year 
1307: © Sane a veſtrà Lincoln, ecclefia quidam recolendæ memoriz 
© Robertus Groſſeteſte nomine, vir memorabilis et præclarus, tan 

© quam lucerna non ſub modio poſita, ſcd ſuper candelabrum pro- 
4 „ diit, atque lampas cujus oleum ad illuminandum immitente Altiſ- 
ſimo nunquam deeſt; quem primitus filium, et poſt patrem, ipſius 
« eccleſizs patrona edidit virgo mater; qui in hujus mundi ergaſtulo 
a vitæ ſuæ primævo certamine acri et ſedulo carnis domuit incen- 
tiva; et quanto ſuper cunctos ejus temporis eminebat philoſophos, 
et in Dei ſcientià et doctrina anteibat theologos, quod teſtantibus 
ſuorum ſcriptorum famoſiſſimorum opuſculis modernos non latet 

9 ſcholatticos, adeò ejus aucto ex i divina 1 ingenio quod unicus 


(a) See Catalogue of the Biſhop's Works, inter Philos ph. inedita. 
(5) Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, p..64. Edit. Jebb. More teſtimonies of Bacon 
occur in Anglia Sacra, II. p. 344. 

\(e) Cave, Hiſt. Lit. p. 74. - Append. Edit. 1705. 
(4 MS. in Trinity College Library, Cart; and in Corpus Chriſti and 
Magdalen College Libraries. Tanner, Biblioth, p 740. 
(e) * 5 Hiſt. Lit. p. 74. * Edit. 1703. | | 
6 drift 
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« dixifſe potuit cum Pſalmiſta, ſuper omnes docentes me i (a); 
© tanto humilior, ſimplicior, et ſanctior, ut innocens atque mun- 
dus in vitæ deguit puritate. Cajus ſanctitatis opinio longe la- 
© teque percrebeſcebat et fama. Qui funditus terrena def piciens, 
toto niſu mentis ad ſola aſpirabat cæleſtia et flagrabat. Quem 
demum paitorali ut dignum veſtigio (5) creator omnium Deus 
(ad prefſulatiis officium in dictà eccleſià cenſuit evocandum ; 
eumque quaſi, alterum Joſeph conſtituit dominum domus ſuæ; 
ubi in ſpectaculum poſitus et exemplum, verbo ædificationis 
inſiſtens, quod verbis docebat operibus exhibebat (c). 

And the king's letter, who ſpoke not only his own, but the 
ſenſe of the whole nation, runs much in the fame ſtrain; © Fcœlicis 
itaque memorize Robertus quondam Lincolnienſis epiſcopus, 

* Dei famulus, vir utique in ergaſtulo carnis poſitus, excellens 
meritis, vitæ ſanctitate præclarus, et velut ſtella matutina in 
medio nebulæ, et quaſi lucerna non ſub modio ſed ſupra can- 
delabrum poſita, diſperſit aliis lumen ſapentiæ et doctrinæ, in 
domo Domino virtutum, jubare adeo coruſcando, quod tandem 
in divini nominis confeſſione legitimè certans, et contra mun- 
dum, carnem, et dæmonem triumphans, athleta non degener, 
confeſſor inclytus, et virtutum opifex, paſtor bonus in populo, 
curſum vitæ perluſtrans miraculis vires et potentiam naturalem 
alen feliciter conſummavit, de peregrino civis cœleſtis 
effectus, et beatorum confeſſorum agminibus aggregatus. Hæc 
de ipſo agoniſta nobili tenet eccleſia Anglicana, hæc pontificalis 
' narrat- authoritas, hzc memoria ſeniorum retinet, clerus in- 
 dicat, militia - meminit, teſtatur populus, et omnis utrinſque 
ſexus tas, recenter quodammodo velut a patribus nuntiata 
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(2) Pſalm cxviii. 99. 
% Lege fa/tigio. 
(c) a Ang. Sac. II p. 343+ 


Kk 2 AE -* 


5 thors. 


ing the lowneſs of his extraction (5), and even educated ſeveral 


to have frequented the court much, the king complaining 


on the contrary, they all terminated ſucceſsfully, - which, no 
doubt, muſt in a great meaſure be owing to the clearneſs of his 


bd 1 „„ 


* filiis, recordatur (a). 80 much for the teſtimonies of au- 
3 I 

Though much concerning biſhop Groficteſte's character, his 
actions, and connexions, has appeared in the preceding ſheets, 
which are more in number than was at firſt expected, yet a 
ſummary, in reſpect of the particular firſt above- mentioned, may 
reaſonably be demanded from me in this place. 

The biſhop was in himſelf polite and courtly, n en 


of the young nobility in his family (c). He kept a ſplendid and 
magnificent table on proper occaſions (4), but does not appear 


of him upon this head (e). He was little engaged in public buſi- 

neſs, or, indeed, in any worldly affairs, which he ever ſeems ſtudi- 
ouſly to have avoided as much as poſſible (J); not but he at- 
tended his duty in parliament, and ſometimes would ſtrenuouſſy 


exert himſelf there; and, when matters of buſineſs happened to 


ariſe in his dioceſe, was very adroit and fteady in conducting 
them, inſomuch that I do not remember more than one inſtance 
of his miſcarrying /g), in all the various broils and ſquabbles 
which he had with the pope, the king, the abbats or others; 


head, in conjunction with that courage and W that 


(a) Wood, p. 10g, and Appendix No XIX. 

(5) See Appendix, N II. | 

() Joh. Athon ad Conſtitut. Ochebon. p. 122. The ſons of Simon Montfort 
in particular. M. Paris, p. 998. EL eons 

(4) M. Paris, p. 876. * N. 

(e) Brown, Faſcic. p 378. | 

() © Migravit i ſays M. Paris of TY p-. 876, ab bah. modi mundi, 
guem nunquam dilexit, exilio, &c. 

(g) See in the year 1250, where he was ill uſed by the pope. 
firm- 
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frmneſs of mind, with which he was by nature endowed, and 
for which he is ſo much celebrated (a2); indeed, his vig os 


ſpirit in proſecuting the buſineſs and duties of his function, as he 


_ eſteemed them, were truly admirable, conſidering the powerful 
adverſaries he often had to contend with, the monaſteries, the 
nobles, the crown, and at laſt the rapaey, whoſe fulminations 


he could ſo nobly deſpiſe. 
e Juſtam et tenacem propoſiti virum, 


Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranni, 


bee quatit ee 3 
Hor. 3 0d. III. 


The 3 of his lordſhip's lm tranſpires in every page 


of his epiſtles; an ardent love of God and Chriſt his Saviour (5 


the ſtricteſt conformity to the morality of the Scriptures, which 


he perfectly underſtood, and a conſtant fear and dread leit he 


ſhould offend in any one inſtance ; whence ſprang that ſcrupulous: 


' tenderneſs of conſcience both in regard to himſelf and others; 
for, it is very remarkable, that he would voluntarily take much 


pains to prevent his friends from running into irregularity, or 


even into the appearance of it. Another happy effect of that 


exact knowledge he had of the rules of life laid down in Scrip- 


ture, and his cloſe. invariable attachment te them, was, that, 


though his natural temper was haſty and iraſcible, yet he was 


humble and modeſt, and deſirous of better information, a preg» 
nant inſtance of which we have in his letters to the dean and 


chapter of Lincoln, on occaſion of that upreaſonable oppoſition 5 


they made to him. 


(a) ipins. p p. 354. Few authors ſpeak of Robert webont en this 
as 2 predominant quality in his character.. 


(% The bs: Ria ſeldom ſpeaks of the. Saints, or even of the Bleſſed Virgia- | 
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In his manners and courſe of life he was remarkably ſtrict 


and abſtemious, being ſcarcely exceeded in this by his inmates, 


the friars, in their golden and beſt days. He was charitable and 
hoſpitable, and particularly. eminent for his continence, in which 
he was not only ſevere in his own perſon, but was very rigid 
in enquiring into and puniſhing all offences againſt this virtue 
both in the clergy and laity. Indeed, in diſcharging the l offices 


of his function, he was ſo great a diſciplinarian as to border, 
as was ſometimes thought, upon rigour and auſterity (a); and 


yet it is acknowledged by M. Paris, who is much diſpoſed to 
blame him upon this article, that he did nothing but with the 
18 75 intention; and, what was more than equally material in 


the caſe, the moſt exceptionable of his acts proceeded from a perſon 


moſt exemplary in himſelf, and of an irreproachable character 
in every ſtation of life; ſo that, as he never could be charged 
with partiality in any inſtance, but only adhered invariably to 
the dictates and ſuggeſtions. of his own mind, the clergy, 
even the monks, ſubmitted the more readily to his ſente 
and determinations. The reſignation, of William de Hotot (5), 
and the volunrary migrations of Henry de Bilenda (c), and prior 
Eudo (d), unto a houſe of ſtricter diſcipline, are a clear evidence 
of the juſtice and equity, and even the ie 05 * his lord- 
ſhip's proceedings againſt them. ERIE 

To ſpeak next of his paſtoral care 1n —_ ( 9 tho Wu 
tion of ſouls- was perpetually 1 in his thoughts , and in his mouth; 


(2) So Monſieur Du Pin obſerves, the biſhop had an aldent piety. 0 and : a zeal 


for the heat of it, perhaps hardly excuſable. Vol. XI. p. 63. 


() Page 168. 
(c) Page 169. 
(d) Ibidems _ 
(e) We have pregnant inſtances of his lordlhip's candour, pp · 53+ 57. 1 
189. | 
/) He Appears to have written four tracts on this ſubject, ſee hereafter.” 


: | but 1 
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but he would extend the idea ſometimes to matters which were 
but little connected with it; however, he preached often to his 
clergy himſelf, as appears, both from the foregoing detail, and the 
catalogue of his works (a) (though ſometimes he employed. his 
friars in that ſervice), laying down their duty in the plaineſt 
manner, and inforcing it- upon them with the utmoſt energy 
and ftrength of ; expreſſion... The qualifications of the clergy, 
to ſpeak generally, were at this time bat mean; for, in one place, 
after recommending to them a regular life, his lordſhip only 
requires, Ut ſciat unu{quiſque ſecundum fidem rectam ea 
ſaltem ſubditis ex ponere, ſine quibus non poteſt ſalus conſiſtere, 
* et, quibus obſervatis, ſalus non poteſt abeſſe; ut ſciat ſaltem 
ſimpliciter articulos fidei et decem mandata decalogi; et quæ 
ſunt vitia criminalia, et qualis ſit ſaluti ſufficiens pœnitentia (5); 
and yet, as we learn from the former part of that diſcourſe, 
his lordſhip had a very high notion of the rank and dignity of 
the clergy. As to their duty, and the arduouſneſs of their office, 
he has admirably deſcribed this in his letter to Thomas Wallæus: 
Non enim, terrente nos amore Dei, auſi fuimus tantam curam 
animarum alicui conferre, niſi ei qui ipſam curam per ſe præſen- 
( tialiter vellet agere. Ipſa enim cura, ut tu etiam bene noſti, non 
mediocriter magna eſt, ſed magna valde, egens rectore ſemper 

præſente, vigilanter, prudenter, diligenter, ac potenter, eidem 
intendente; qui verbum Domini opportunè, importune, præ- 
© dicet, ſeipſum exemplum bonorum operum præſtet, cum dicet 
© monita ſalutis et non exauditur, anxie doleat, uberrime fleat, 
qui etiam manus ſuas ab omni munere excutiat, pœnas pecuni- 

, ATIAS a delinquentibus in delictorum punitionem acceptas tam 


(a) See alſo Brown; p- DES Ds 5 
(% Brown, p. 200. ur r Ne vi. art. 1, 2, 3. 4. 5 
Ia. > * evi- 
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4 evidenter in pios uſus expendat, ut propter earum receptionem 
nulla poffit cupiditatis nota denigrari z qui inſuper, cum accu- 


* ſatum juſte poſſit abſolvere (a), congaudeat ; cum ex juſtitia quen- 


quam condemnare cogitur, ex compaſſione condoleat; quem 
etiam a veritate judicii non flectant amor aut odium, timor aut 


ſpes, preces aut precium, ſeu aliqua acceptio perſonarum, nec 


© decipiat, ut a vero judicio deviet, ſententia plurimorum; cu- 

jus deliciæ ſint ſobrietas et abſtinentia, cujus quies labores et 
© vigilize, cujus totum deſiderium fit animabus prodeſſe; cui fic 

© prizeſſe grave et oneroſum tantum propteꝝ bonum aliorum fit 
© hoc onus humiliter ſuſceptum fortiterque portatum (). From 
a juſt ſenſe of the importance of the care, his lordſhip was ac- 
cordingly very averſe to giving his preferments at the recom- 
mendation of others; he choſe to diſpoſe of them himſelf, and 


to thoſe whom he perſonally knew to be good men; and would 


not only offer them to ſuch, as we ſee in this caſe of Thomas 
Walleus (c), but even preſs them to take and accept them, of 
which 1 have put a remarkable inſtance in the Appendix (a]; 
and it was on the very ſame principle that BO pips. our Co > 


Offinton to return to England (e). | 
The biſhop, again, was equally ſtrict and Hove in wid 0 
candidates (//, vicarages, monaſteries (g), and the deportment 
of the eccleſiaſtics in general, of which many examples occur 
in the | pages. And he Proteſts ſtrongiy againſt plu- | 


1 (a) It was an deny, as well ag a rectory, to which he had -collated 
homas. ; T = 


(b) Brown, p. 340. See alſo pp. 260, 50 5. 368. 


(e) See alſo Brown, p. 337. | 11187 11 1 8 5 b 

6 Appendix, Ne XIV. | „W 

e) Brown, $ 5 
) P-. 39 Brow, 


() He gave a youth ten ines per ann. rather chan iure bit.” 
p. „ and ſee pp. 325, 352. | 


(2) Brown, P · 325. : Ta, g | 3 


bi 
ur 


ralities, foreigu incumbents, fi moniacs (a), clerks intermeddling 
in ſecular affairs, and diſpenſations (60). Neither had he any 
reſpect of perſons in his animadverſions-z. witneſs his citation o 


the great earl Warren, and the ſuſpenſion of his chaplain (c). 
He was alſo particularly tender of his friends, left they ſhould 


undertake burthens and employments prejudicial to the good of I 
their ſouls; not ſcrupling, in his zeal, to write to them, or 


others, about their proceedings (4), as alſo upon this ground, 
leſt by his connivance, or not preventing an evil, when it was 


in his power, he fhould partake of the N 8 guilt, to the 


hurt and danger of his own foul, © 
In ſhort no prelate ever applied more ; connfiericibud! care and 


caution, more diligence and afliduity, more vigour and ſpirit, 


in the diſcharge of the epiſcopal function, than Groſſeteſte did; 


eſpecially if we take into the account the vilitations, at firſt 8 
begun by. him, and the continual inſtructions he gave to his. 


archdeacons (2). So that what M. Paris ſays of him is literally 


no more than the truth: 0 In officio poruificali — OE: . 


' rabilis, et infatigabilis. 


As the biſhop's integrity was s inflexible, ſo Was his piety ar= . 


dent and unremitting, as is confeſſed by all. 
In point of religion, the Papiſts are very deſirous of Wang 


biſhop Groſſeteſte for their own { 95 and it muſt be acknow- x 


(a) M. Paris, p. 372. 
(% Brown, p. 372 


(c) Ibid. NS | | bo 
(a) Brownly 25 224, 326, 327, ſeq. See allo p. of . bis large! to Fant. 


bihop Edmund. He was particularly ſolicitous that archbiſhop Boniface, whoſe 

unftneſs and incapacity he was well ane might have PLOPEr * 10 oy 
(e) Brown, pp. 3145 340, 382, . „ 
(Y See mand, . 406. 
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edged that his 1ordſhip was much with them ith, thit 
is, his religion was that of the time (a), and, therefore, when 
biſhop Kennet obſerves, that religion and eccleſiaſtical di ſciplins 
ſaflered much by his death (5); the former muſt not be under- 
ſtood of the purity of doctrine as contained in the Scriptures, 
but of his perſonal piety and virtue, - : 
ardens evexit ad æthera virtus. 80 

lie had at firſt an high opinion of the power of the keys, 
and the perſoual authority of the pope (c) ; but at laſt, in a caſe 
| manifeſtly unſcriptural and injurious to. the welfare of religion, 
he openly contemned it, and even did not regard dying i in a 
ſtate of excommunication. His lordihip again, at one time, had 
conceived a moſt elevated idea of the hierarchy in general, think- 
ing it ſuperior to the regal dignity d). To this he was led, ex- 
ceeding therein even Becket himſelf, by the authority of the 7% 
zaments of the Twelve Patriarch (e), and this is the beſt excuſe 
that can be made for him; the blindneſs of the times being | 
| ſuch, that men of the beſt Jenni, and'the greateſt acuteneſs, 
had not critical {kill ſufficient, though this be the firft and pro- 
per object of criticiſm, to diſtinguiſh a palpably pfeudepigraphous 
compoſition from the true word of God. HIS lordſhip, 
however, afterwards changed his mind in regard to the hi- 


* os. D 


(a) See Brown, p 345. It does not appear to me, that any advances were 
-made, either by biſhop Groſſeteſte, or in his time, n, a reformation of re- 


ligion in point of doctrine. 


(5) Kennet's Par. Ant. p. 248. 
(e) He ſtyles him the type and W of Chriſt. M. Paris, p. 876, 


which is very horrible and TY: See H. ws 8 N oy Herodote, . 
169. | 
* (d) Brown, p. 397. 1 | 
(e) Appendix, N“ XI. See alſo in Brown, pp. 320; 393. 
(7 See Mr. n, PP- 322, 397. 
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The Papiſts, on their ſide, muſt allow, that biſhop Groſſeteſte 
in his laſt moments did not by any means approve the conduct 
of the church and court of Rome (a). He had penetration 
enough to diſcern clearly, notwithſtanding his former preju- 
dices and prepoſſeſſions, the iniquitous practices of both; the 
venality of that court in general; the ſcandalous and eyratnicdl 
vſurpations of the Holy See on the rights and liberties of the 
Church of England by the Papal proviſions, and the wicked and 
impudent clauſes contained in the bulls of 1077 obNlente ; ſo that 
he made no ſcruple of repreſenting his holineſs Innocent IV. as a 
downright heretick and antichriſt, and of proving him to be ſuch 
by force of argument. And 1 muſt think, that, apart from the 
biſhop's piety and learning, which ſeem to be confeſſed on all 
hands, his ſteady and peremptory oppoſition to the villanous 
deſigns and incroachments of the church and court of Rome, 
and his explicit condemnation of them, at the cloſe of life, form 
the brighteſt part of his character; and, conſequently, that, had 
his lordſhip fallen in better and more enlightened times, when 
points formerly taken for granted, as principles not to be con- 
troverted, were more maturely canvaſſed and conſidered, his 
ideas on many religious topics would have been greatly enlarged, 
and he would not have been at all aberſe to a ſeparation from a | 
church ſo venal and corrupt as that of Rome, nor to a reforma- a of 
tion both of her doctrines and diſcipline. He was indiſputably 
a great maſter of the Scriptures, having ſpent much time in 
them through the whole courſe of a long life, and commented 
upon them in ſuch various forms; but ſtill thoſe books were ſar 
better underſtood afterwards, towards the dawn of the Refor- 
mation; and then, as = wanted not Kantate and e to 
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abide by the truth when once be had Foal it, maugre all the 
ſervility of his own age to an imperious and inſolent pogtiff, one 
has good ground for thinking, that, had he lived in the {ſixteenth 
inſtead of the thirteenth century, biſhop Groſſeteſte would pro- 
bably have taken the lead amongſt the Reformers (a), as in him 
would have been enjoined all the fire and ſpirit of Luther, with 
the decency, the acuteneſs, and erudition of Cranmer, Eraſmus, 
and Gin. 7 125 
Io proceed to his learning as a proper introduction to the 
enſuing Catalogue of his works, I ſhall only add to what has 
been advanced upon this head (%, that his lordſhip was a ſevere 
ſtudent to the very. end of life; that he was a maſter of lan- 
guages, of ſome that were then. not generally known, and alſo 
of every branch of learning, both human and divine, as they 
were then uſually ſtudied and profeſſed; and that he improved 
many of them by the productions of his own pen. His eru- 
dition was truly multifatious, ſo that he may juſtly be ſaid, both 
in reſpe& of himſelf and his own, acquirements, and of that 
general patronage. and encouragement which he afforded the 
Literati of his. time, to ſtand at the head, in this country at 
leaſt, of all the learning of the age. Thomas Wallæus and 
Adam de Mariſco were no doubt men of genius, and admirably | 
accompliſhed, but they were but clients and ſecondaries to his 
lordſhip, who always takes the lead in Roger Bacon's works. 
The biſhop's forte, if you exclude his {Kill in the tongues, ſeems 
to Have. been logie, philoſophy, and a healgys ; 8 was, Jati- 


: 


(a), : Qui enim l vir et n * * 1 bs nee. Woite nec 
« preſtantia nec doctrina quicquam valent prouldubio foret longe major, fi illi con- 
tingetent tempora excellentiz illins animi paria; et qui perſpicax eſt iu tempore 
C © tenebroſo, perſpicacior eſſet claro et luculento, Ne. OR p- 248, 
(59 Page 15. — 5 


mately 
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mately acquainted” with the Scriptures (a), making, great uſe of 
bis friars in perfecting. himſelf in them to the very laſt hour of 
| his life; and it was on account of the- expertneſs of the friars, 


as ſcripttriſts,, and at the ſame time endowed with a happy 
talent for preaching, which they were ever ready to èxert, that 
he ſo openly preferred them to the monks, gave them all the 
countenance” and encouragement in his power, and ſelected 
them for his choiceſt and moſt intimate friends. 

To conclude; it feems to have been a felicity, that Bis lord- 
ſnip died befdre the barons wars broke out; for, though he was 


little converſant in ſtate- affairs, nor much addicted to worldly 


matters in general, yet he appears to have been à friend to the 
nobles, and all along to have encouraged them, as might be 


expected from a man of his generous and public ſpirit, when 


he ſaw the liberties of his country ſo openly violated and trampled 


upon, and the king ſo regardlefs of his promiſes and oaths to 


grant the proper redreſs (0. Who knows how far motives of 
friendſhip, in regard to Simon Mountfort, might have carried 
him? or his avowed diſaffection, at laſt, towards the Papacy 


might have operated upon a. man of his warm temper? M., 
Paris writes expreſsly concerning the biſhop and ear] Simon, ; 


Oui quidem epiſcopus dicitur injunxiſſe ſibi (c) in remifſionem 
peccatorum, ut hanc cauſam, pro qua certavit uſque ad mor- 


(a) This ede was of Gogutar uſe to him in his ſermons, &c. for, e! 


ing to St. Auguſtine, De doctr. xli. iv. c. 5. Sapienter dicit homo tanto magis & 


minus, 11 in ſeripturis ſanctis magis minuſve profecit. 


% M. Paris, p. 998; and ſee above on che year 1252 and 1253. M. Paris 


mentions him particularly as a patriot. 

(c) Ali, i. e. Karl Simon. Se is oſten uſed in the monkiſh writers, particularly 
in Matthew; for the oblique caſes of ille. Beda, p- 127. Dugd. Mon. III. pp. 258. 
Ingulfus, pp. 2, 40, Ke. Nennius, c. 41. Ani Dunſtap. PP: 116, 117. 
Joh, Roflug p. a H. Knighton, col, 5 
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* 


7 tem, ſumeret z aferens pacem excleſiz Anglicanz gladio, ma- 
« teriali (a) non poſſe firmari, et conſtanter affirmans, omnes 

pro ea morientes martyrio coronari (); and Matthew accord- 
ingly makes him, in the prediction which he there puts into 
his mouth, ſtyle the quarrel in which the earl and his eldeſt ſon 
loſt their lives, the cauſe of Fuflice aud Truth, In effect, Matthew 
makes the biſhop a principal promoter of Montfort's war; but 
theſe are fruitleſs ſpeculations, which may. as well be left alone; . 
and therefore 1 ſhall Ballen to the catalogue of the biſhops 
works. 


(a) F. legendum ab/Jue gladio material 
60 M. Paris, p. 998. 


* 


CATALOGUE of the BIS HO Fs Works. 


[4 


Nothing 4 remains now dos to "ſabſain a. catalogue: of biſhop 


 Grofleteſte's literary productions, which ſhall chiefly be given 
from the ample and moſt accurate account of them in biſhop 


Tanner's, Bibliotheque (a), after wenge two. ar three een 


obſervations concerning them. 1 5 3 
The biſhop, it is thought, was the moſi yoluminazs writer , 


of any Engliſhman (o), at leaſt wrote more tracts, and on a 
greater variety of ſubjects, than any one; ANF of His-- | ak 


- 


HO are now Joſt GE in el) of. tnis Tu 


: — 


000 We Fs lifts of ens by Boſton of Bar? Wilkios, Pref. Fx Tanner . 


Doeh. p. xxxviii. 5 Leland in Tanner Bibliotheca, by Bale, Pits, Wharton, 


Angl. Sacra, II. 244. Cave in Hiſtoria Lit. &c. Biſhop Tanner, who Nas taken 
un common pains on this ſubject, will inform us in hat libraries the reſpeclive. pieces 
are to be found, if any gentleman | ſhould, be defirous of makiog a more mfikdte nr 
quaintance wir any of them. 97917 
(%) Wharton, Ang. Sac, II. p. 344. The See Suanme 


120 tracts, which agrees with the number in, Bale; but others reckan 300. See 


Blunt, Cenſura, p. 2883 and Dr. Thomas Gaſeoigne writes, Ego ſepe vidi et firmiter | 
© credo, quod opera, quæ dominus Lincoln. Dr. Rob. Groſteſt, edidit, et manu 
© ſua propria. ſcri 'pfit,. extendunt in quantitate/ſcriptr, ultra quantitatem, doctoris Nic 
* de Lyra ſupra &. ſcripturam.  Galcoigne apud Tanneri Biblioth p. 3 50. Yet thi 
great author was little known abroad; Trithemius and Poſlevinus mentigning — 
ſew of his werks; and.” Bellarmine entirely: omitting! him. See Pref, ad Libr. de 
Ceſſ. Legat. pp. 14, 15. 
() lbidem; and, indeed, John Bale preſenis us with more than are mentioned by 
Mr. Wharton. See Mr. Wharton, p. 347. The works no u wer nut en- 
dearour to ſpecify in the * catalogue. | 
#1 | 


Able Williams had an igen a was ja men- | 
tioned above, to collect all his predeceflor Grofleteſte's works, 


and to print them in three volumes folio(a); and both Dr. 
Thomas James (5), and Mr. Brown (c), ſeem to wiſh it had 
been done; the litter expatiating on the value and utility of 
ancient authors, and of thoſe of our prelate in particular. But 
when one conſiders the ſtate of literature at this time, both in 
reſpect of philoſophy and divinity, which are the two capital 


points, what advancements and diſcoveries have been made in 


the former, .and how much better the Scriptures are now un- 


deritood than they were in the x 3th century, one has no cauſe 


to regret the miſcarriage of archbiſhop Williams's project. 
Biſhop Groſſeteſte, to ſpeak generally, was but a bad divine, 
involved in all the groſſeſt errors and corruptions of popery, as 

Mr. Brown will himſelf acknowledge (d), for which ' reaſon 
though candour obliges us to impute his falſe notions on theo- 
logical points to the general blindneſs of the age in reſpect of 
ſuch matters, yet the greateſt part of his labours on divine ſub- 


jects, Sermons, Commentaries, Diſſertations, &c. would prove, 5 


in my apprehenſion, of very little ſervice in theſe far more en- 
lightened times, after a full diſcuſſion of the points of con- 
troverſy between us and the Romaniſts, and when the funda- 
mentals of religion are ſo much more perfectly underſtood. 


The biſhop's ſtyle is copious and verboſe, and ſomething 


bordering upon turgidity, as abounding with uncouth words, 
- which, [Rong formed analogically, are yet new, and not very 


(a) Fuller's Worthies in Suffolk. See alſo Brown? $ Faſcic, Pp. 8 Blunt | 


Cenſ. in Tanne. 
() Dr. Thomas James, Ecloge Oxon, Cant, p· 105. 
(c) Brown, Faſcic, pp. 245, 246. 
A e e 

| __ © pleaſing 
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peafing) to a reader of the claſſics ; ; but it was the language of 


the time, and ought- to be overlooked; and the more readily, 
as his lordſhip was bleſſed with a ſtrong and clear head, and 
exprefles himſelf generally and for the moſt very intelligibly (a), 
particularly i in the books De Spbera and De Cefatione Legalium. 


men * 


his famous epiſtle, * Stylo conſeripta eſt falebroſo, &c.“ 

(5) After a courſe of more than 300 years, we have ſome works of the biſhop 
in his\ own hand writing, See below, in Miſcellan. Intdit. Hearne ad Annal. 
Punſtap. p. 299. . Wood, Hiſt, p. 222. The Autograph of M. Paris, his 
cantemporary, is alfo ſtitl extant. Mr. Warton, Hiſt. of Engliſh Poetry, Diſſert. 
IL p. LXXVII. Gough's Anecdotes of Britiſh Topagroply Pp. 39, 65; and that of 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, ; ibid. J 3 


# 
7 6 
» | 
* | * _ 


He proceeds alfo in his conipolitions very * and 


(a) This, 3 was not always the caſe ; for, as Mc. Brown obſerves, p. 400, 
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The moſt proper arrangement of the Biſhop's works, for the 
commodiouſneſs of the reader, and to avoid perplexity, ſeems 
to be this: 


Theologica edita. Miſcellanea edita. 


{ 

| inedita. — inedita. N 
Philoſophica edita. French. 
inedita. | Engliſh. 


| Tranſlations from the Greek. 


Abbreviations uſed in the following Catalogue. ; 


B. F. Brown, Fakicalus, Kc. II. p. 250, ſeq. 
A. 8. Wharton, Angl. Sacr. II. p. 344, ſeq 
L. Leland in Tanneri Bibliotheca. The Collectanea are willy 1 


| cified. 
B. B. Boſton Burienſis in Præf. ad Tanneri Biblothecam, p. XXXVil. Z 
T. Tanneri Bibliotheca. N 
NB. Bale's Catalogue is peine i. in the Book De Ceſſatione Lala Lond. * 
1658, p. 46. 1 


THEO 
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** 


THE OLOGICA EDIT A. 


Cm coram Innocentio IV. Papa in Concilio Lugdunenſi habitus anno 1250. 
3 Idus Maii [ 13 May] de Corruptelis Eccleſiæ. B. F. II. p. 250. A. S. p. 345. 
Principium Dominus noſter Jeſus Chriſtus. 

This famous diſcourſe was not delivered by the biſhop, but bd by one of 
the cardinals (a). The council of Lyons was ended long before this year; 
ſo that by Concilium is here meant the Pope and his cardinals in conſiſtory at 
Lyons, where the pope {till reſided. 

There is no text to this ſermon, according to the mode of preaching at this 
time (b), and Groſſeteſte's own cuſtom. And it ſeems to be called in the 
MS. at Weſtminſter * Proceſſus quidam in Curia Romana (c).“ 

In MS. Weſtm. 7 E. II. p. 8, are Sermones ad Papam et Cardinales, as if the 

biſhop had often preached before them; and it alſo ſpeaks of Conciones ad 
* Pontificem Romanum ; but q. | 

Sermo ad Clerum : qui in MS, hunc habet titulum, Ad Paſtores Eccleſiæ Per- 
ſuaſio: et de triplici officio Regis: quid ſc. Rex debet facere.” Text, Rex 
f lapiens ſtabilimentum eſt populi fui.* Princip. Verba ſunt Sapientis 1 in Sap. VI. 
20. B. F. p. 258. A. S. p. 3435. 
| Sermo ad Clerum, in Johan. X. 11. Ego ſum Paſtor bonus, A. S. In B. F. 
* Monitio et perſuaſio paſtorum ſuper 8. Johan. X. 11. Ego ſum paſtor bonus.” 
Princip. Filius Dei volens oftendere.' 

Sermo ad Clerum, in Ezech. xxxiv. 2, 3, 4. Væ Paſtoribus Iſrael, Kc. A. 8. 
In B. F. is added, contra Paſtores et Prelatos malos.“ Princip.“ In Sermone 
quem, ' and it is connected with the former Sermon on John X. * 

Sermo ad Sacerdotes in Synodo, de hoc verbo Gen. I, 17. © Poſuit ſtellas in 
lrmamento Cœli. Princip. Vos ROY Prælati ſtellz.” B. F. p. 268, A. S. 


* 


— 


(a) See the preceding Hiſtory, A. D. 1250, p. 172. Leland, in his Collectan. IV. p. 47, calls i "8 
Epiſtola . . . contra Appropriationes Beneficiorum ; for it has the ſame beginning. | 

(% When Otto preached at the opening of his council, he took a text; ſo did the king at 
Wincheſter. Peter Comeſtor does it for the moſt part, and J acobus de Voragine ; but the mode 
vas afterwards changed, See Wood, Hiſt, p. 59. 

(c) Tanner, p. 3 50. d 


* 


M m 2 Sermo 
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Sermo in celebratione Ordinum de hoc verbo 8. Luc. xii. 13. © Sint lumbi 
veſtri præeincti, et lucerne ardentes in manibus veſtris.“ Pr. Officium noſtrum, 
B. F. p. 271. A. S. 
gSermo de bono judice, ſuper Pſal. LVII. 1: Rectè judicate filii hominum.* Prin. 
«© Si vis recte judicare, B. F. p. 274; where it is called Dictum, but i It has much the 
nature of a Sermon ; and Tanner, P- 349, terms it ſuch, 
Sermo ad Clerum : cujus Titulus in MS eſt, Ad Sacerdotes; quomodo ne 
« debent eſſe exemplum ſidelium omnium, tam verbo quam factis ſuis bonis;” t im. 
iv. pars poſterior comumatis 12. Exemplum eſto fidelium in verbo, in converſa- 
tione, in charitate, in fide, in caſtitate. Princip.“ Paulus, Doctor gentium.” B. F. 
p. 297; where it is 35th of the Dicta, but in A. S. it is called alſo a Sermon. 
The biſhop delivered an oration at Oxford on this ſubject (a), and it afterwards 
8 might be converted into a ſermon. 


Sermo ad Cierum ſuper Pſalm. cxxiii 9. 1 Wie juſtitiam.“ 


Princip. © Verſus iſte generaliter.“ B. F. p. 301. | 12 
Dictum de Prophetis veris et falfis. Princip.“ Prophetia maxime proprie 
* dita,* B. F. p. 276. 


Dr. Cave terms it a tract, and indeed it is longer than moſt of the Di, 


Both Mr. Brown (6) _ Mr. Wharton think the Dita were lectures, 
* Qvaſi totidem prælectiones breves, ſays the latter, © de variis articulis 
© theologicis et S. Scripture locis in Scholis maximam partem habitæ. 
Dicta have no texts. 

The biſhop alſo wrote, © De Diſcretione Sr lib. I. Geſner and Tan- 
ner, as will be mentioned below, inter Theoftog inedita. 

The following tw elve, Priated by Mr. Brown, were tranſcribed from a MS, 
in Trinity College, Camb.idge. 

Dictum de Fide et cjus articulis. Princip. Collectio creditorum ad juſtitiam. 
B. F. p. 201. : | 

The biſhop wrote alſo Summa de Articulis Fidei, &c. See Theolog. inedita, 
and on the ſame ſubject in French. See 1a the proper place beſow. Gel- 
ner ſays he wrote De Symbolo. 

Didtum de Gratia et juſtificatione hominis. Princip. Gratia eſt bona Voluntas 
Dei.“ B. F. p. 282. it is mentioned in A. S. and by Leland. Dr. Cave terus it 
a tract. De Triplici Gratia, et Juſtificatione impio um. Pr. Gratia eſt boha Jo- 
Juntas Dei. T. who gives it as a tract, but it is evidedtly this Dictum. 

D:&a II. de Orando, or de Oratione. Princip. of firſt, Orare eſt exprimere; of 
the ſecond, which is very ſhort, © Virtuti e: Poteſtati, B. F. pp. 283, 285. 

The biſbop wrote a tract allo, * De aſſiduitate Orandi ;* to be mentioned inter 
inedita Theolog. below. 
Dictum de Superbia. Princ. * Superbia eſt Amor propriæ, B. F. p. 285, Cave 
calls it a tract. | | N 


Dictum de Detractione et ejus malis. Princ. De Superbia quæ eſt Amor. | 


B. F. p. 287. 


(a) Wood, Hiſt, & Antiq. I. p. 72. dee before, p. 229. 
(6) Brown, p. 240; and fee che Dida inediie below. 


This, 
* ; | 


bd — 
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This, which Cave calls alſo a tract, was evtinotial with the precedin Didum. 
Dicta III. De Humilitate. Prince: © Humilitas eſt Amor perſiſtendi“ Fr. « Hu- 
© militas eſt qua? II. Cumbr. Humilitas fir. amor perfiſtend? B. F. p. 288, ſeq. 
Dictum de Patientia. Princ. Patientia eſt animi.“ B. F. p. 293. 
Dietum, quod in omni opere Dei fint ſimul Mifericordia et Juſtitia. Princ. In 
omni operatione Dei* B. F. p. 295. ; 
De Ceffatione Legalium, Tractatus rudi priſcam, ſolidam, et germaunam 
pietatem ſpirans, noſtroque ævοο apprime utilis ac neceſſarius. Anno 1658, * 
850 (4). Princ. © Fuerunt plurimi in primitiva eccleſia.“ 
This, which may be regarded as the biſhop's capital performance, is written 
with temper, method, and great perſpicuity of ſtyle (6). I have offered a 
conjecture on the occafion of it under the year 1231, pp, 31, 32. The mis- 
fortune is, that, though the editor (c) eſteemed it to be perfect (d), it is very 
imperfect, fince, as we are informed by Mr, Wharton, the MS. in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is more than as large again (e); and Mr. Brown, who 
examined the matter more cloſely, ſays, it is two-thirds more, and this ac- 
cords with my MS. (F). The work, it ſeems, conſiſted originally of five 
parts, of which the firſt only is prifted (g). Mr. Brown obſerves, that, if 
_ whole be ever printed, it ought to be prefixed to that treatiſe of the 
biſhop's, De decem praceptis Decalgi, as this depends upon it, and fol- 
lows in the MSS. 
A work with the ſame title was written by John Baconthorpe, and another by 


John Wickliffe (5). 


De Doctrina Cordis Ptæparate corda veſtta L. biſhop Tanner's notes, 
* Hunc Tractatum edidit Fr. Aloyſius, Neap. 1607, vo. et Fr. Gerardo 
Leodienſi aſcribit. A Wood, MS (i). &c. | 


— 


(a) Mr. Wharton ſays, 1652, 4to; but biſhop Tanner has 1658, 8v0 ; yet, quere, if they 
mean not the ſame, as that of 1658 e to be a ſmall 4to. If fo, 1652 in B is a 
miſtake for 1658. 

(„%) Mr Brown ſtyles it * Demonſtratio eximia veritatis Religionis Chriſtianæ, p. 246. | 

(c) Who was not Sir Matthew Hale (though he was the caule of the publication, and com- 
municated the MS which had been bequeathed to him by Mr. Selden). 5Sce che Preface by 
Bruno Ryves. Tanner, p. 246. Brown, p. 245. Bruno Ryves was regiſter of the Order of the 
8 Aſhmole, p. 201; and dean of Chicheſter, Ath, Ox. II. ng 285, Hutchins, Dorſet, 

70. 

(4) Præf. p. 4. 

(e) Wharton, A. 8. p. 343. f 

(f) This MS. which once belonged to Peter Le Neve, W and afrefwafds to Mr. Tho · 
mas Martin, at whoſe ſale I bought it, terminates, the firſt part at the end of eleven leaves 
(the whole conſiſting of thirty), with the words, Et hic terminum hujus particul (as Mr. 
Brown has it, and not Tractatus, as in the printed book) ſtatuamus,” 

(z) Brown, p. 246. 5 

(5) Tannd 5 p. 347+ 

OG) Tanner, p · 347» The MS, is at St, John's College, CO Cave. . 

6 Speculum 
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Speculum Concionatorum (a). Mr. Hearne tells us this piece ought to be given to 
our biſhop, though in the printed book it 1s aſcribed. Gerardo Leodienſi; he ap- 
peals to Leland and the MSS (6). 

Commentarius in Dionyſii Areopagitæ Librum de myſtica Theologia. Printed in 
the works of Dionyſius, * 1502. f. A. S. See more of this among the 


tranſlations. 


Gs So below. Speculum de oculo morali, Mr. Barrington, Obſerv. on Anc. Statutes, p. 1. 
remarks, that this term, Speculum, is often applied in the Titles of Law-books I may add, 
it occurs as frequently in thoſe of Theological or Ethical Works, Speculum Charitatis, Gunton, 
p. 199. Specuſum Funiorum, Ibid. Speculum P enitentis, p. 201. Speculum humane Salvationis, 
Miſlon, I. p. 23. Hence, Mirrour of Magiſtrates, &c, | : | 

(5) Hearne ad Annal. Dunſtap, p. 299. 


THEOLOGICA INE DIT A. 


Biſhop Groſſeteſte wrote a tract on . ſubje& of preaching (a), and frequently 
appeared in the pulpit himſelf. Beſides the Sermons above regiſtered amongſt his 
er; works, there are a large number extant in MS. which are here to be re- 
porte 
"ar Princip.“ Egredietur virga de radice Jeſſe.” T. See below in the 
tracts. ä „ | 


- * Erunt ſigna in Sole et Luna. T. Prince. Erunt Fin. at- 

temptatum. B. B. See the inedited tracts below. 

ad Clerum ut videtur, eſt enim de variis Cleri Ordinibus, Princ. 

* Deipondi vos uni viro virgine,” I. 

| De Epiſcoporum moribus, Princ. © Paulus Apolt, diſcipulum ſuum. T. 
who notes Hujus Pr. et Arg a Balzo et Pitſio Ealredo Rhievall. aſcribitur.” Dei 
efficio Epiſcopi, M. 8. Weſtm. 6 E. v. 3. T. See the inedited tracts beloßp. 
Sermones III. in Annunciatione Dominica. Princ. Primi, M:/us eft & annunciante 
angelo. Princ. Secundi, Ave gratia e Princ. Tertii, 9 * T. 
See the tracts below. | : 


(a) See under the laſt Article, 


Sermo 
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See Roberti Groſſi cap. Prine. Maria optimam partem elegit.* T. 
—— Princ. * Convenitur ex conſuetudine ad collationem.“ T. _ 
bod * Beati pauperes, quia veſtrum eſt regnum. T. It is the tract 

De Scala Paupertatis, Lib. i. T. | 

© Plurima ſunt Sanctorum teten TE 

Spiritus Sanctus deſcendit ſuper Chriſtum.“ T. 

— Qui autem ſuut Chriſti crucifixerunt.“ T. 

Manus in Sacra Scriptura frequem er. T. 

Unguentum effuſum nomen ruum.* T. 

—— * Canimus hodie in laudem B. Virginis. T. 

Amice, quomodo intraſti non habens.“ T. 

© Cumque lavaſſet eos ſubucula lini, &c. Lev. 8.“ T. 

— © Premonitus a vener. Patre 8. Nicolai, &c. Sacerdotes in- 
duantur juſtitiam. T. This appears to be different from the one printed on Pſalm 
cxxxii (a). By venerabilis Pater is intended O/to the legate, who was. cardinal by 
the title of Sti. Nicolai in Carcere Tulliano. 

Prælati et Doctores Eccleſiæ oculi. T. who 1 notes that i it was 


delivered in Concilio Londin. contra mores Romanæ curiz,* 
Pauper et inops.“ * below for the tract Ad Minores de Laude 


 Paupert. 
7 — © Tota pulchra.” 
Domum tuam.“ 
a © Legimus hodie.“ T. 
— — Et ſededit. . 
— Quoniam Cogitatio.“ T. 5 
Sermo Paſchalis. Princ. © Eccleſia Sancta. * 
——' Princ.” Ex rerum initiatarum.” T7. 
— De Decem Præceptis. Pr. Si vis ad vitam, xc. quod f ne obſervantia. F. 
De Levitis, ex Libro Numerorum. A. S. Biſhop Tanner calls it a Sermon, 
(ſee alſo Hearne ad Annal. Dunſtap. p. 299), and intimates the beginning to be 


In libro Numerorum. 
—— de laude B. Martini. A. S. See below 1 tract * Minores de Laude 


Paupertatis. 
Sermo. Expoſitio in hæc verba Luce, Exit ediftum a Ceſare. A.S. * Com- 
* mentarios in Lucam, Lib. I” T. who, p. 350, cites the lame MS. Mr. Whar- 


ton does, and calls it a Sermon. 
Templum Domini. A. S. De templo Dei.“ L. Sermo. Pr. Templum, &c. 


Sermo ife quamvis omnes... idem principium habet auctoris noſtri de Articulis fide: 
et fide 2 tholica: quem ride 2 5 T. Poſſevin has Summam Confeſſionis ; 


* ſeu TO Dei. 


1 Vide ſupra. 
* le ſup be 
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| De Reſurrectione. L. De Reſurrectione Chriſti, lib. i. extat in MS. Cotton, 


Ortho D. X. Rob. Groſt. de fide furure Reſurrectionis. Pr. Donunus ac Re. 


demptor naſter. T. B. B. calls it a Sermon 
De triplici Hierarchia. See tranſlations from Greek. 
Some Sermons in Engliſh. See below. 


Sermo ad Eccefiaſticos, de Vita et Inſtructione eorum. Pr. Seriplum eſt de 


* 


T. p. 350. It ſeems to be different from that de Levitis above. 

Predicatio Viris Relig ioſis. See the Life in 1245, p. 140. 
| 12 851 is a folio volume on 2 895 but not old, in the library of the Church 
of Vor 

A fter reciting theſe particulars, it is proper to note, that amongſt the 147 Diaa 
id the library at Weſtminſter are 19 ſermons (4a). And in a MS. at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, there are ſome ſermons amongſt the Dicta (3). So again at 
Weſtmiuſter we have Sermones, Propoſitiones, et Themata tere centum (c); 
and Dr. Cave obſerves, there are many, © at Merton and Lincoln Colleges. 
So there are 30 ſermons in one volume at Weſtminſter (d), 20 in another (e), 49 
in a third (). But many of theſe, no doubt, are the lame given with thoſe in the 
preceding liſt. 

The biſhop's Dia inedita are alſo numerous; in one volume at Weſtminſter 
there are 147, including 19 ſermons (A. S. and T), and as many in a MS, at Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge; and in another volume there are 166, reckoning ſome trea- 
tiſes and ſermons amongſt them; A. S. where Mr, Wharton alſo mentions another 
volume of Difa at Weſtminſter. B. B. alſo regiſters a collection of Dicta, begin- 
ning Amor, and ending with et miſericordiæ; but this I take to be the ſame with 


* Diftamina, 147, lib. I. Amor multipliciter dici videtur' in the library at Weſt-⸗ 


minſter, 6 Edward V). The tame, no doubt, o occur again and again in theſe 
MSS. however, it is plain they were many in number, and Mr. Brown thinks 
others of them, beſides thoſe which he has printed, were ver excellent, and ſeems to 
have had an intention to publiſh them in ſome future wor k. 

lib. I. Aaron non conſentit in Vitulum is to be reckoned, [ apprehend; a, the 
Dia. Horum tabula, et notabilia ex iis excerpta,' ſays biſhop Tanner, * fimul 
cum vita ejus, habentur MS, Oxon. in Collegiis Merton, Ne I. 10. . . Ad 
« finem in MS. Merton. et MS. Otho D. X. hec nota interſeritur ante tabulam- 
© In hoc libello Aunt capitula 147, quorum en ſunt brevia verba 00 quæ 


a) Whales, A. S. p. 346. ü | „% Pg 
Y Ibidem, BT 

(<) Ibidem, 

(a, Ms. Weſtm, 7 E. II 6. T. 

(a) — D. XS. T. 

(f) -+———— F. H. 2 f. Sermones alii ij, Ibidem 7. 
(ge) B. F. p. 296, 2 wa with p. 248. 

( Dita. 


But © Theologicorum 


* 


. 
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dum in ſcholis morabar, ſcripſi breviter, et [in MS. Cott. ] compoſito ſermone 
ad memoriam, nec ſunt de una materia, nec ad invicem continuata ; quorum 
« titulos poſui, ut. facilius, quæ vellet lector, poſſit invenire ; ſpondentque ple- 
« rumque plus aliquo tituli, quam ſolvent capitula lectoris. Quædam vero ſunt 
© ſermanes, quos eodem tempore ad clerum vel populum feci.” | 


/ 


I proceed next to the Treatiſes. 


De Veritatibus, or de Veritate, A. S. It is called Sermon I. in B. B. where 
it begins, Ego ſum; ends in ſingulis. The beginning is given more fully in T. Ego 
ſum via, veritas, et vita; and in one MS. the title is de veritate Cbriſti. T. The 
ſame works probably, with the printed work inter Philoſophica edita. | 

De Divinis Nominibus, lib. I. T. But quere, if not the ſame with Com- 
* mentum ſuper Dionyfium de divinis Nominibus, MS, Br. Twyn. A. 1333“ men- 
tioned alſo, in Tanner. See the article of Tranſlations from the Greek below. 

Tractatus de ſeptem Sacramentis, A. 8. There is a French metrical verſion of 
this. See below in the biſhop's work De Articulis Fidei. 

De Confeſſione, A. S. * Lib. I. Quoniam cogitatio hominis. . . . . Titulum ha- 
© bent etiam Aſentiones in forma Confeffionts.” J. It ſeems to be otherwiſe named, 
de modo Confitendi, A. S. The concluſion Potentiam, B. B. In MS. Bodl. NE. 
A. 3. 16. habetur Doctrina Lincoln. de Confeſſione. Pr. Scriptum eft de Levitis. 
Ita incipii MS. in Coll. S. Joan. Cantabrig. (Whart. Uſſer).“ T. This ſeems to 
be a different production. Cument on ſe doit confeſſer qui voudra Dieu prier,' 
is in Mr. Tyrwhitt's volume, for which ſee p. 275, | 


Summa Theologiæ, A. S. and T. alſo Poſſevinus and Trithemius. It was Lib. I. 
and began * Spiritus Sanctus per os Salomonis. I. 0 | 
De oculo morali (a), A. S. {in Tanner, and Leland Collectan. VI. p. 54.] Spe- 
culum de oculo morali, Lib. 1. chap. xv. Si diligenter voluerimus intel ligere.. T. 
In MS. Coll. Lincoln. Arch. Auſt. 38. Pr. habet, Si volumus in lege Domini me- 
* ditari, In MS, Mertonenſi inſcribitur, Traf#atus moralis de curationibus aculi 
' mordlite Fe. 8 | | I | 

De veneno et peccato morali, A, S. De Veneno. i. e. Septem peccatis, 

© Ratio potiſſimi veneni. L. Lib. I. cap. 34. Pr. I. Ratione, &c. Pr. pr. omnibus 
* bominibus qui vetta. . . Tractatus hic etiam inſcribitur, de Venenis vel peccatis, 
* alias de venenis peccati, alias, de ſeptem venenis et ſeptem remediit eorum.” T. 

De Septem Vitiis. Pr. Peccatum eſt witandum.” T. There is a French 

tranſlation of this, or one of the two following, in verſe. Vide infra de Articulis Fider, 


(% A work of this title is publiſhed by Luke Wadding, and aſcribed to Johannes Wallenſis. 


dir James Ware's Writers, p. 134. N 
/ | 
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Summa vitiorum capitalium, Lib. I. \ primo videndum eft quid. Al. Super- 
* bia eſt elatio mentis. F. 
© Summa de Septem vitiis capitalibus ſecundum quoſdam, Pr. Provided. 
Fin. Plangit. B. B. 

Qualiter homo factus eſt adi imaginem Dei. A. S. | 

Hexameron, L. Collect. IV. p. 156. A. S. Morales Expoſitiones i in e 
* ſex dierum.“ A. S. Lib. I. Omnis ſcientia et ſapientia. T. and again, Ex- 
poſitiones in Genefim, Lib. I. Ita Th. Waldenſis, lib. V. doctrivalis fidei, cap. 
* 27. A. Wood, MS.“ T. Expoſitio (prolixa admodum) i in primum caput Ge. 
neſeos, ſeu in Hexaemeron.“ A. 8. 

Meditationes VII. in dicta ſeu facts quædam 8. Anſelmi. A. S. 
De libero arbitrio. L. A. 8, Lib. I. cum per arbitrii libertatem. .. in MS, | 
Cotton. Otho D. X. extar aliud opus de libero zrvitrio, Lib. I. quia cum circa 

rei e. T. The end of the firſt piece is contrarium. B. B. who calls the latter 
1 opus, and ſays the end is dicenda. 

De Scientia et voluntate, Lib. I. uæritur de ſcientia Da. T. De Scientia 
Dei. Pr. quaritur, Fin. rette.“ B. B. 

Quod Deus eſt forma prima omnium. A. S. De prima Forma et Forma om- 
* nium. Pr, rogavit. Fin. corripias.“ B. B. See the Edita Philoſophica below. 

* Parabola. Pr. Pater familias prædives. T. 

De Veritate futurorum contingentium, A. S. and T. where the beginning i is Rem- 


que. See the Philoſophica edita below. 


De ordine emanandi cauſatorum a Deo. A. S. and T. where the beginning i is Mut | 


tum coangufſtat. 


De ſtatu cauſarum, Lib. I. Pr. magnus Deus in ſemetipſo. A. S. and. T. 

De conpeptione ct excellentia B. Mariæ ſecundum Anſelmum meditationes, II. 
A. 8. 

Expoſitio Prologi S. Jeronimi ſuper Bibliam. A. S. B. B. 6 Super Prologs 7Bibli- 
© orum, lib. I. Frater Ambroſuus, c. hanc.! L. | 

De reparatione lapſi, lib. I. In principio creationis mundi. . 

De Sapientia et Scientia. A. S. 

De Homine, lib. 1. Adam, ubi es? qui legit, intelligat. T. 

De Decem Præceptis. L. Geſner. A. S. De Decem Præceptis et ſymbols, 
lib. II. Sic dicit Apoſtolus, plenitudo.“ T. The end, Sex mandatis. B. B. A 
Fragment is printed by Mr. Brown, p. 306; and that this work is connected with 
the biſhop's book, De Ceſſatione Legalium, we have obſerved above. There is a 
French metrical verſion of this. See below the biſhop's piece De Articulis Fidei. 

Quomodo Chriſtus eſt Virga de Radice Jeſſe. A. S. See above in the Sermons. 

Expoſitio in iſta verba Cantic. © Unguentum effuſum eſt nomen tuum. A. S. 
probably the inedited ſermon aborementioned. 

Expoſitio in ifta verba Cantic. Nigra ſum, ſed formoſa. A. S. 

De Acceptione manus pro executione operis in S. Scriptura. A. 8. 8 the 
ſermon which begins Manus in ſacra Scripiura PR | oe 
De 


F * 
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De Articblis Fidei et Fide Catholica, et de omnibus _ pertinentibus ad of- 
Ecium Sacerdotis, lib. I. Templum Domini ſanctum eſt, &c. fermo ifle quam- 
« vs. T. This is different from the printed Didum es regittered. The de- 
ſeription in B. B. is, © Summam de Articulis fidei et de omnibus quiz pertinent ad 
« officium ſacerdotale, Pr. Templum. Fin. a ſervitute. De Sacerdotali officio. 
lib. I. © Templum Domini ſanfum eff,” T. This was tranſlated into French verſe; and 
the late Thomas Tyrwhitt, efq. had it with other pieces of the biſhop's verſified allo 
in French, and bought the volume at Mr. Thomas Martin's ſale. The volume con- 
fiſts of 198 leaves in large 8vo, and in vellum; the tranſlator is not known, p. 151. 
There is in the ſame volome Le Roman del Romanus; and, p. 173, Chateau d'A- 
mour, a work of our bithop's; for which ſee below. Note alſo, that Þ. 105. 
the tranſlator of the piece there in hand calls himſelf William de Widdindune ; but 

of this verſificator I cannot find any memorials elſew here, nor is it certain that 
this perſon executed all the othet performances in the volume. A 

De Symbolo. Geiner. 

Quare Spiritus S. deſcendit ſuper Chriſtum in Werde columbæ. A. 8. 

Quomodo Spiritus ubi vult ſpirat. A. S. 

De Officio Divino, lib. I. Dido de Linguæ exercitio utili. T. 

Contra Luxuriam (a), lib. I. T7. 

Qualem Epiſcopum eſſe oportet, ex inſtructione Pauli ad Titum. A. 8. I con- 
ceive this to be the fourth inedited ſermon above. 8 
De Signis in Sole et Luna in Die Judicii. A. 8. Quere, if not the ſecond of 
the inedited ſermons. : | | 1 

De Incarnatione Chriſti. A. S. 

De Aſſiduitate Orandi, Pr. Aſſidua debet eſſe Oratio.” T. 

In Apocalypſin Johannis, lib. J. Vidi in dextra ſedentis ſuper.” T. 

De Præmiis Apoſtolorum, lib. IJ. Miſit de ſummo, et accepit me.“ . 

In verba Gabrielis, lib. J. Ingreſſus Angelus ad eam dixit.“ T. I take it 
to be the laſt of the three inedited ſermons on the Annunciation. See above. 

De Beatitudine pauperum in Spiritu. A. S. I take it to be the inedited ſermon. 

In Paulum ad Galathas, lib. I. Ut Apoftolus in aliis epiſtolis.“ Hujus 

* meminit in libro de Cęſatione Legalium. T. Finis, quid docetur.” B. 1 

in Epiſt. ad Corinthios. * Tho. Gaſcoigne. Diclionar. in voce Credens, Deus, 

* &, meminit expoſitionis Domini Lincoln. in Epiſtolam Pauli ad Corinthios— 

et ſuper omnes Epiſtolas Pauli,“ Sparſim manu propria in margine communis Gloſ- 
ſæ; et Liber ille eſt Oxoniæ inter Fratres Minores in Libraria conventus, ſed non eſt in 

* libraria ſcholarum, quoniam ibi ſunt duæ librariz.” MS. ſupra, p. 692, 693. T. 

De Pcenis Purgatorii. A. S. Sive de memoria Noviſſimorum, lib. I. cap. 6. 

Pr. p. In omnibus operibus tuis memorare noviſſima. Pr. lib. Intell, igatis mw; | 
* Carifſemi, devotiſſime. T. | | 

Sententias Scripturarum, lib. I. Abominatio . gf 5 


(a) Luſt, Vide in 1253, p. 210, note c. CN 
Nn 2 - <5; De 
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De ſumma Juſtitiæ, 1 ingens. A. S. Summam Juſtitiz, lib, *. Summa 
c Juftitis Chriſti Fidelium , . forſan Joh. Guallenſis' T. 

De Dei Miſericordia et Juſtitia lib. Conſequenter tractatur.“ T. The end 
in B. B. is per Dei Gratiam. © 
MNl0Iralitates ſuper IV Evangelia. A. 8. © Commentarii in quatuor Evangelia. 
L. * Lib. IV. Miftenem filti legimus duplicem. Pr. I. Intentioni quatuor Evange- 
liſtarum. Lib. I. habet, cap. 78. ii. 59. iii. 98. iv. 64. . Hi Commentarii 
© inſcribuntur etiam Moralis Trae. R. C. ſecundum Intentionem quatuor Evange- 
* liſtarum, alias, Omeliæ ſuper Hiſtoriam Evangeliſtarum.“ T. 

De locali preſentia Dei. Pr. Hic queritur. Fin. flius. B. B. De locali Dei 

« preſentia, lib. I. Hic quæritur de locali. T. 

De Lingua et Corde moraliter. A. S. De Lingua humana, lib. III. Pr. L. . 
Lingua congruit in duo opera . . . . M S. Mertonenſe habet, lib. VI. Pr. pr. 
Dominus in Cælo paravit ſedem, et dividitur in ſex partes; quarum prima habet 
* cap. 8. ſecunda 28, tertia 22, quarta 10, quinta 78, ſexta 15. A. Wood, MS, 
« tem MS. Graham. 47. In MS. Bibl. Colleg. Univetf. 6. 10. Sunt extrafa ex 
* Lincoln. de Lingua et Corde. Pr. Adulatio eft Deo deteſt. In MS. Colleg. Novi 
© 119. Linc. de Lingua et Corge ſecundum Ord, Alpbabeti- T. Ig 

Scala Voluptatis. A. S. Lib. I. T. : 

De Originali peccato, lib. J. Queſtio circa originale peccatum. T. B. B. 
gives quo circa for the beginning; corrupted perhaps from Queſtio circa. 

Die Conjugio. A. S. Lib. I. Tanner from Pits. 

Compendium 1 8 Dei., lib. I.“ T. B. B. Notes « on Auguſtine de Civitate 
Dei. Wood, Hiſt. p. 7 

Super Pſalterium. be Beatus Vir. B. B. Wood, Hiſt. & Antiq. 1 p. 222. 

* In duas quadragenas Pſalmorum, lib. II. Pſalmorum Libri Grad 3 
Ms. Bononiæ in Bibl. Prædicator.“ T. 

* Super Eſalmos uſque ad Cent. incluſive. Gaſcoigne, Pſalterium poſillavit ah 
ad medium, nec ulterius licuit ob vitæ terminum. Wharton, Angl. Sacr. ii. 3. 
VDominus Rob. Groſt. ſuper Pſalterium manu ſua propria ee ee 
* Oxonize inter Fratres Minores. Tho. Gaſcoigne Diction. voce Chriſtus. T 

Richard Taverner tranſlated the Biſhop's Prayers on the Pſalms into Fogliſh 
Lond. 1539, 8vo.. Wood, Athen. I. col. 184. I do not find it in Mr. Ames or 
Mr. Herbert. 

De Poœnitentia. L. Pro danda Pcenitentia, lib. II. Dilecto fuo N. Robertu 
© ſalutem (a). T. | 2 

Pœnitentiale quoddam, lib. I. ad primum dicat Sacerdos. Univerſitates Pceni- 
< tentiz, ſeu Conſtitutiones quædam de Pœnitentia, MS, Cantabr. in Coll. S. Jo- 
* hannis.? T. 

©.RecolleQiones in tractatus de Pœnitentia. L. Libs I. MS, Cantabr. in Bibl. 

publ. 318. 3. in MS. Lambeth 144 Canones Pænitentialer. T. 

Concilium circa Pœnitentes. Pr. Sacerdotes in Confeſſionibus majora. T. 

Tractatus 128855 K. examinandus eſt Pr. Deus eft.T. 


(a) This was hy a circular letter on the ſubject to the elergy of the dioceſe. 


De 
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De Pollutione nocturnà. L. E 

Ad Minores de Laude Paupertatis, Lib. I. Pauper et inops laudabunt nomen 
... Extat ſermo hujus principii et auctoris, MS. Bibl. Bodl. Laud. 72. f. 133. 
in die S. Martini, T. See above the ſermon which begins Pauper et inops, and 
that de laude B. Martini. 1 | | 

Homiliarum juſtum volumen. L. Homiliarum, lib. IJ. Dominus nofter Jeſus 
« Chriſtus' T. This is the beginning of the ſermon read to the Pope in 1250, 
which we have mentioned in its place above, and, I preſume, may ſtand firſt in this 
volume of Homilies. | + 

« De Cruce, lib. I.“ T. 5 | 

Meditationum libellus. L. Meditationum, lib. I. Meditari debes, quia mor- 
* taliter « « « . Vide infra librum de articulis fidei. T. 

De Humilitate. Chriſti, lib. I.“ T. 

Deum fieri hominem, lib. I. T. De eo quod oportuit Deum fieri hominem.” 
B. B. Quere, if not the tract de [ncarnatione Chriſti abovementioned. | 

Super Jobi Commentarios, lib. I.” T. 1 5 

In Threnos Jeremiæ, lib. I.“ T. ; 

De Diſcretione Spirituum, lib. I” Tanner. See the printed Dia above. 

Correctorium totius Bibliæ, liber brevis, in quo docetur quomodo plura dif- 
ficiliora totius Bibliæ vocabula pronuntiari debeant, quæ perperam pronuntiari 
conſueverunt,* MS. in Eccl. Chriſti Cant. Cave. 3 

The piece de Curd Paſtorali in MS. in Trinity College, Cambridge, is a long 
letter of the biſhop's, as Mr. Wharton informs us (a), on the exemption claimed 
by the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln from the Epiſcopal Juriſdiction. This, pro- 
bably, is what Leland calls De Poteſtate paſtorali. 5 

De Cura Paſtorali Tractatus, qui incipit, Scriptum eft de Levitis. A. 8. This is 
different from the former. The biſhop appears to have written four treatiſes on 
this ſubject, and indeed he always had it much at heart. On John Leland's words 
De Poteſtate Paſtorali, biſhop Tanner comments thus: Sive Cura paſtorali, lib. I. 
* Natis et educatis in Chrifti . . . . Scripfit alium librum fimilis argumenti, cujus 
Princip. Maſes qui tradente Domino . . . . In fine prioris libri [ MS. in Bibl. Bodl. ] 
Tho. Gaſcoigne ſua manu ſcripſit. Explicit Tractatus ſanctæ memoriæ DoRoris 
* Roberti Groſthead, quondam Lincolnienſis Epiſcopi, de Poteftate et Cura paſtorali. 


* educatis, Sc.“ The fourth treatiſe was, De Officio Paſtorali liber MS. Weft- 
mon. 8 D. IV. 8.“ T. In regard to the firſt of theſe, Tanner writes, inter 
* coſdem MS. [Digby] num. 191, extat Doctrina Roberti Groſteſt. Pr. Scriptum 
e de Levitis, MS. Langb.“ Adam de Mariſco treated alſo this ſubject in one 
of his letters. Tanner, p. 8. | 


Contra Prælatorum ignaviam, lib. I. "Mey ſes qui, tradente Domino. . . Inter 
* Epiſtolas in Bibl. Cotton MS, Otho. C. xiv. una eſt (Num. 127.) hujus. Pr. juſti 


(a) Wharton, A. S. II. p. 345. 
| tractatus 


Et idem Doctor fecit alium libellum de confimili materia, qui incipit, Natis et 
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© tractatus molem habens, et agit contra exemptionem Capituli Lincoln a ſub. 
jectione Epiſcopali. Wharton, A. S. II. 1545. T. This is apparently one of the 
cxxviii epiſtles. See Miſcell. edita. 
De Sacerdotali Officio. See above, de Articulis Fidei. 
Prophetiz: Pr. Externi Populis dominabitur. T. 
Enchiridion. See below in the French. | 
De Szcrilegio; a French verſion, if not written originally in that form, in Mr, 


Tyrhwitt's volume, for which fee p. 275- 


PHILOSOPHICA EDIT A. 


De Sphzra. Intentio nofter in hoc traftatu. L. De Sphera Caæleſti, lib, I. 
MS. Bodl. NE. F. xi. 98, pp. 147, 191.“ The biſhop's Philoſophical works 
were probably written in his youth, whilſt he was only a Maſter of Arts, and had 
not turned his thoughts ſo entirely, as he afterwards did, ro the ſtudy of The- 
ology, and the care of his large dioceſe. This Nic. Trivet intimates concerning 
the Commentary in Poſteriora Ariſtotelis (a). It. MS. Digb. Sup. A. I. Art. 98. 
« MS. Bodl. Laud. K. 6r. abbreviatus. Compendium (b) Sphere mundi. Venet. 
© MDVIIL. MDxvIII. f. Hvjus libri titulo perperam addit Pits, et in alia opuſcula 
Johannis de Sacroboſco: nam Lincolnienſis noſter obierat diu ante ſcriptum opus 
© Johannis de Sacroboſco. In MS. Bodl. Digb. 98 eſt Tractatus de Sphæra 
© (Pr. Cum de Compoſitione. machinæ mundanæ) Lincolnienſi adſcriptus. In MS. 
* Digb. 97. extat Lancolnienfis in Theoricam Sphere. Pr. Inveſtigantibus a/itronomie 
© rationes.” It is called otherwiſe, Deſcriptio Figure machine mundi. A. S. and is 
written both in a good method and an eaſy ſtyle, but was in a great meaſure 
eclipſed by the performance of Johannes de Sacro Boſco (c). Extat MS. in Bi- 
blioth. C. C. C. Cant. Naſmith, N' LXIV. 14. | 

Commentarii in libros Phyficorum Ariſtotelis. L. Lib. VIII. Cum ſcire et in- 
© telligere adquirantur—Extant Venet. 1 504, 1 "— 5 5 „ | 


(a) Trivet, p. 204; and ſee Wood, Hiſt. et Antiq. p. 92. . | 
(6) Geſner makes de Sphæra Cell and Compendium Sphere two 3 Trivet obſerves 
it is a compendious tract. ä 2 


(e) Tanner's Bibliotheca, p. 371. 
- De 


i 
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De Utilitate Artium. L. Lib. I. In rebus humanis triplici de cauſa, A. 
Wood, MS. Pits inter opuſc. impreſſa Venet 1514. f. T. In the printed book it 
is called Tractatus Domini Lincolnienſis de artibus liberalibus; the book is extremely 
ſcarce, and contains 19 tracts. See for this firſt, Philoſoph. inedit. Art. I. 

Tractatus de Generatione Sonorum. Pr. Cum Sonati vum. Inter opuſc. Venet. 
1514. a 1 | | 
Tradtatus de Calore Solis. Pr. Cum principalis intentio. Inter opuſc.. Venet. 
1514. EY, | x ER 
Ta de Generatione Stellarum. Pr. Res ejuſdem naturæ. luter opuſc. 
Venet. 1514. 5 1 

Tractatus de Coloribus. Pr. Color eſt Lux. Venet. 1514. This is ſhort. Vide 
Philoſ. inedit. Art. J. De Colore vel Coloribus. Pr. Color eft. Fin. oftenduntur.”. 
** Lib. L Color eft Lux incorporata, MS. in Bibl. Bodl. Digb. 98, 104, 221. 
6 fragile: Fo WT 7 . 

Tractatus de ſtatu Cauſarum. Pr. Ariftoteles in ſecundo. Venet. 1514. Dif- 
ferent from the piece with the ſame title regiſtered inter Theologica inedita. De 
* ſtata, ſufficientia, et ordine Cauſarum, lib. I. Ariſtoteles in principio (a) Phi- 
Joſophiæ.“ T. | | | 

Tractatus de Veritate Propoſitionis. Pr. Remque (b) partim eft. Venet. 1514. 
It ſeems to be the book De Yeritate futurorum contingentium mentioned above in 
Theologica Inedita, a ſmall tract. | | 3 

Tractatus de unica forma omnium. Pr. Rogavit me dilectiſſina Dilectio tua. 
Venet. 1514. Quere if not the tract Quod Deus forma prima omnium, regiſtered 
inter Theologica inedita. De formis ad Adamum Mariſcum.“ L. Lib. I. Quod 
Deus eſt forma prima omnium. Pr. Rogavit me dulciſſima Dilectio tua. MS. 
© Cotton. Otho D. X. De forma prima unica omnium, lib: I. Rogavit Amicus 
* ut de Forma. T. See Philoſophica Inedita, Art. 1. | ; 

Tractatus de Intelligentiis. Pr. Voluiſti a me ſcire. Venet. 1514 (c). Leland 
writes it De Natura Intellefiis. ; 

Iractatus de Veritate. Pr. Ego ſum via, veritas, et vita. Venet. 1514. See above, 
the Theologica Inedita, Art. 1. pede | = ” 

Tractatus de Impreffionibus Elementorum. Pr. Ut teſtatur Jacobus. Venet. 1514. 
It is ſhort. De Impreffione AEris. A. S. In MS. Cotton Otho D. X. titulus 
* lt, de Generationibus Impreſſionum.“ T. and A. S. | | 

Tractatus de motu corporali et Luce. Pr. Unus inquam unum; unum. Venet. 
1514. It is ſhort. De Luce. Vide Philoſophica Inedita, Art. 1. | 

Tractatus de finitate motus et temporis. Pr. Primum Argumentum, ' Venet. 
1514. | . En 
Tractatus de angulis et figuris. Pr. Utilitas Angulorum. Venet, 1514. 

{ | 


(a) Primo ſecundo Impreſſ. T. | 
(5) Lege Rem qua, as Tanner, p. 350, has it. 
c) Tanner has voimiſti inſuper a me ſcire.. 

| I, Tractatus 


— 
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Tractatus de Natura locorum. Pr. His ergo radicibus. Venet. 1514. 
Tractatus de Inclinatione formarum. Pr. Normam primam. Venet. 1514. In- 
© ſcribitur etiam de forma prima. T. . 1 | 
Tractatus quod homo fit minor mundus. Pr. Magnus mundus in ſemetipſy, 
Venet. 1514. This is very ſhort. EF | 
Tractatus de motu Supercceleſtium. Pr. Quoniam motus ſimplex. Venet. 1514. 
de Motu Circulari. A. S. In MS. Cotton. Otho D. X. inſcribitur de Diſpoſttione 
© motoris et moti in motu circulari. T. 
Tractatus de differentiis localibus. Pr. Differentiam idem genus. Venet. 1514. 
it is alſo intituled De Sex Differentiis. A. S. and fee T. 8 
Commentarius in Libros Poſteriorum Ariſtotelis. A. S. Lib. II. Intentio Ariſ- 
© fotelis in hoc primo . . . Quoniam autem, ut dicit Ariſtotelis, tunc opinamur unun 
© quodgue. Ex... . . Extant imprefla Venetiis 1497, 1504, 1514, 1537, 1552. 
© In edit. 1497 et 1552. AuRor in titulo inſulſe vocatur Archiepiſcopus Pariſienſis. 


© A Wood, MS. T. 


1 5 6 


PHILOSOPHICA INEDITA. | 


UMMA Philoſophiz. A, S. apographum recent. Lib. I. Prophetantes (Phi- 
* loſophantes, MS. Lankd:) famgſi primi fuerunt . . . . In hoc libro tractat de 
* formis, de luce, de coloribus, de iride, de cometis, de utilitate liberalium ar- | 
© tium. Lelangi Col. iii. 56, T. | | | ; 
De Impreſſione Aeris Tractatus, Pr. ad præcognoſcendam. T. This is a different 
piece from the printed one. De prognoſticatione temporum. Pr. ad prognoſi- 
* candam diverſam (prenotandam, MS. * 57.) . . . de Aeris Intemperia prog- 
noſtica. Pr. Ad precognoſcendam, &c. Pits male:* T. = | e; 
De Iride. L. De Iride et Speculo. A. S. See the firſt article above. De Iride ct 
Speculo (MS. Cotton. Otho D. X.), lib. I. et Perſpectivæ diligenter ſpecul. in MS. Wil 
* Digb. 28, 190, 194. Pr. eſt. et Philoſophia eft ſpecul. T. The end in B. B. is 


variationis. | | | 
De Natura luminis et diafoni. Pr. Confiderandum. B. B. Lib. I. Conf. Wii 
* derandum quippe e ſt. T. | 1 50 
De Cometis. See the firſt article above. De Cometa. Lel. Coll. IV. p. 156. e. 
Lib. I. Fragm. MS, Coll. Merton. Q. 3. 8. Art.“ T. | I. D 
- | | | 
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De Aſtrolabio, lib. I. * Afrolabii circules et membra.” T. See Dr. Plott, Nat. 
Hiſt. of Oxfordſh. p. 214. : 8 I 
De Luce. Pr. Formam. Fin. Temporibus.” B. B. De Luce et colore 
ejuſdem. A. S. * Lib. I. Forman potius (primam, MS. Bodl. Digby, 104. MS. 
Merton) corporalem quam. T. - 

| Quod motus fimpliciter fit in forma prima. A. 8. | 

De Lineis phyſicis. Geſner. ge” 

Commentarii in Logicam, lib. I. T. 5 | 

Commentarii in Prædicamenta Ariſtotelis. 25 and Collegen. IV. p- 53 · 

Queſtiones Priorum, lib. ii, T. In prima Ariſtotlis, lib. ii. Cum omnis ſeientia 
fit veri.“ Idem. 

ane in Libros Ariſtotelis de Cœlo et Mundo. L. and Collect. IV. 
P. 53. Ie eft Liber Ariſtotelis intitulatus. Ita incipiunt libri hujus 
argumenti comp. cum Lincoln. in Libr. Phy/ic. Muſ. 130 in Bibl. Bodl.“ T. 

Commentarius in librum Ariſtotelis de Generatione et Corruptione. L. and 
Collect. p. 53. Lib. ii. Ne eft liber Generationis. T. | 

Super 8 libros Phyſicorum. Lel. Collect. IV. p. 53. 

Commentarius in libros Ariſtotelis Meteororum. L. Lib. IV, In ito F708 727 | 
liver hujus; Principii eſt liber ejuſdem argumenti per Burley.” T. Vide Lel. 
Coll. IV. p. 53. 

Queſtiones Elenchorum, lib. ü.“ T. In elencha quoque, lib. II. de ſophiſ- 
© ticts autem elenchis, * hujus Pr. MS. Bodl. Bibl. Mul. 22. MS. Coll. Mert. 
. re 13% 0 

De Potentia, Pr. omne quidem Fin. ad effefum.” B. B. De Potentia, lib. i. 
* Onre quod ens eft, aut ens. T. De Potentia et Actu. T. £ 

© Difticilia naturalis ſcientiæ, lib. i. fudio/iſime ſæpius rogatus,” T. 

Queſtiones ſuper libros Ethicorum Ariſtotelis. T. L. and Collect. IV. p. 53. 
Hb. X. rimum capitulum de co quod N.“ 'F 

De Potentiis Anime. Multi circa animam erraverunt. L. and Colle. IV. p. 53. 
De Anima Humana, lib. i. multi circa, &c. MS. Bodl. Digb. 104. T. 

0 De Potentia anime, lib. i. U. dic Pbilaſapbus, I. de Anim. MS, Digb. 

273 | | 

De Lapide Philoſophico, lib. i. T. 

De Necromantia et Goetia, lib. i. T. Geſner. 

Theorica de Planetarum latitudine. L. Tanner, p- 641. Lib. i. Circulus ec- 
entricus Lung egreſſ. TJ. | 
4 Praxis Geometriæ. L. Lib. i. in MS. Aſhmol. A. Wood, Cod. 76. 30. eſt 
| Praffica Geometriæ. Pr. Sciendum eft de menſuris communibus. Quzre, an fit Ro- 

derti Groſteſte ?? T. It is his, no doubt, for, ſee Lel. Collect. IV. p. 55. 

e N Circuli. Pr. Quadratura circuli per linulas. MS, in Bibl. Bodl. 

8b. 153 . 
| Commentarii in Boctium de Conſolations Philoſophiæ. L. Lib. V. T. MS. 
Fl 0. LG Cant. 


Oo | | «In 
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© In Aſtrologiam, lib. i.” T. Geſner. See p. 15. | 
Geſnerus in Catalogo meminit libelli de lineis phyficis. L. Pr. Uzilitas Conf. 
E gerationts lincarum, MS, Bodl. Laug. K. 61. J. | 
Compendium Scientiarum, lib. i. continet hic liber primo Philoſophie Diviſiones 
© (al. partes). 2. Compendium Philoſophiæ naturalis. 3. Comp. Mathematicæ. 
© 4. Metaphyſicæ. 5. Grammaticæ. 6. Rhetoricæ. 7. Logicæ. 8. Artis Me. 
dicinalis. 9. Arithmetice. 10. Muſicæ. 11. Geometriæ. 12. Aſtronomiæ. 
13. Scientiæ de Aſpectibus (ſcil. optice). 14. Aſtrologiæ. 15. Aſtronomiæ (). 
16. Scientiarum Mathematicarum in generali. 17. Politicorum, 18. Oecono- 
micorum. 19. Ethicæ. 20. De Unitate et Simplicitate. Pr. pr. Felix prior 
etati que tot ſapientes.” T. who does not ſay where the MS. is; but J preſume in 
: Bibl. publ. Cantabr. Hh. 4. 13. | | = 
Computus Roberti Lincolnienſis. Capztulum primum. Lel. Collect. IV. p. 28. 
De Computo Eccleſiaſtico, Cmpulus eſt Scientia numer' L. Trithemius, p. 100. 
© De Arte Computi, lib. i. cap. 12. Computus eſt Scientia numerationis. F. 
© De Computo Eccleſiaſtico, lib. i. Qui bene præſunt Preſbyteri, T. | 
Calendarium. Trithemius, Leland, and Poflevinus, eſteem this different from 
the book De Computo Eccleſiaſtico; but biſhop Tanner ſays, Calendarium, five 
* - Computo Eccleſiaſtico, begins Computus eſt Scientia, &c. MS. Bibl. Bodl. Laud 
61. 19. | | 3 a 8 5 
Liber Diſtinctionum: Ordine Alphabetico. MS. Weſtm. 8. G. ii. 1.“ T. 


M a A _ a 


WIS[CELLANEATFIDETA 


_ © Epiſtole CI. quarum ultima (50, omnium maxime infignis, extat etiam apud 
© Matthæum Paris, p. 870. et Annales Burtonenſes, p. 326.“ A. S. John 'Tin- 
moutli mentions this famous epiſtle; and ſee a farther account of it on the year 
1252-3. Theſe epiſtles are printed by Mr. Edward Brown in Appendix to Faſci 
culus Rerum Expetendarum et Fugiendarum, p. 307, ſeq. 93 8 


(a) See N* 12 before. ergo, q. | 5 d 
(6) Though ir has been thought proper to form a diſtinct claſs of theſe, yet it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that ſome pieces, both of the edita and inedita, have a connection with matters d 
Diſcipline, with Philoſophy, and Divinity ; even many of 'the biſhop's Epiſtles have an alpech . 
Wo 


owa bjects. 
towards the firſt of theſe fubjects : | « Epiſtola 
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«© Fpiſtole CXXVIII. in unum volumen digeſtæ (in Bibl. Eccl. Weſtm.) et 
© indice ubere auctæ, Codex ex Bibliotheca Cottonianà olim mutuo ſumptus eſt ; 
© et ex codem Epiſtolæ CI. ſupra memoratæ ſunt editæ. Epiſtola CXX VII. (quæ 
« adhuc manet inedita) juſti tractatus molem habet; agitque contra Exemptionem 
© Capituli Lincolnienſis a ſubjectione epiſcopali. Incipit, Moſes, qui tradente Do- 
nino. In codice MS. Trin Coll. Cant. ſeorſim ponitur, iſto inſignitus titulo De 
. * Cura Paſtorali. Aliud Exemplar Epiſtolarum ejuſdem in Collegio C. C. aſſer- 
© vatur,' A. 8. Theſe Epiſtles have ſince been returned to the Cotton Library by 
the Church of Weſtminſter, and were there placed under Otbo. A. S. in margine. 
Mr. Brown propoſed printing the other 27 letters, Faſc. p. 397, but obſerves, 
that, as the printed ones are all that give light to our antiquities, it was ſcarcely 
worth while to tranſcribe the reſt 

Conſtitutiones XXXIX Dioceſeos ſuæ Clericis directæ. A. S. B. F. p. 410. 
whence I have remitted them into the Appendix. They are what Leland calls 
Dzcreta Synodalia, © Hæc Decreta fere attribuuntur Gualtero Epiſcopo Norwic. 
© MS. Bodl. Digby, 99.” T. The biſhop of Norwich might adopt them. 

Propoſitio Roberti Groſthed de Viſitatione Dioceſis ſuæ. Anno Domini MCCL. 
coram Papa et Cardinalibus fic propoſuit venerabilis Pater Robertus Lincolnienfis 
Epiſcopus verbotenus. Epiſcopi Lincolnienſis, &c. A. S. p. 347. and fee T. p. 348. 
Poſitionem coram Papa... Reſponfionem ad Papam, cum literis MSS in 
© Bibl. Bodl. Oxon. (ſupracitat.) ut vult Pitſeus.* To ; 
Super gravaminibus contra Libertates Eceleſiæ. Annal. Burt. p. 396: Life, 
above, A. 12 50. So | ; 


MISCELLANEA INEDIT A. 


* 
I 


De Computo. See the Philoſophica inedita. . 5 

Conſtitutiones datæ Priori et Conventui de Newenham. A. S. In Cotton Li- 
brary, Otho C. XV. 1, 2, we have © Roberti Ep. Lincoln. Epiſtola monitoria 
ad Priorem et Conv. de Newenham, una cum Actis Viſitationis hujus Conventus, 
A. D. 1232, per Archidiaconum Lincoln.“ Tanner, Notit. p. 6. This was in 
the time of biſhop Hugh de Welles; Newenham is in Bedfordſhire, and Almaricus 


de Bugeden was the archdeacon. This, I preſume, is the ſame MS. with that in 
| Oo 2 A. 8. 


5 


burt ſee p. 16. 
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A. S, for the Weſtminſter MS. was reſtored to the Cotton Library,” See before in 
the Milcel!anea edita. 
De ratione Studiorum ſuorum. Geſner. * De ſuo Studio, lib. i. . who adds, 
Rob. Groſt. librum de Studio citat Tho. Waldenſis, lib. IV. C. 77. 

© De Epiſtolis excerpta. Pr. In ſecunda Epiſtola. T. 

De mutua Collatione Antiquorum. A. 8. 

* Regulz quas bonæ memoriæ Rob. Groſſeteſt fecit Comitiſſe 8 ad cuſ- 
© todiendum et regendum terras, hoſpitium, domum et familiam. Pr. Quantum 
ad terras ve/tras forinſecas. T. See the Lite, A. 1240, or 1241. 

De Civilitate morum,-Carmine . . . fans puer ad menſam domini. L. Lib. i. T. 
This is the only piece of Latin poetry we have of the biſhop's. : 

Tonitru contra Curiam Romanam. L. See the Life, A. 12 52-2, 

* Lib. i. Diſſertationes lugubres Roberti morituri adverſus oppreſſione Eccleſiz 
© a Romano Pontifice illatas reperiuntur in M. Paris, An, 1253. J. See the Life 
in that year. 

£ De Dotibus, lib. 1. 3 1 eft de Dote. T. 

De modo Viſitandi. Pr. Itaque poſt primo.“ T. 

* Paryum Catonem, lib. i. Cum animadverterem quamplurimos. .. . Hic liber cl 
© ſolummodo Comm. in Diſticha Catonis, uti recte ſentit cl. Jameſius. Errant 
© itaque Pitſeus, Magdeburg. Centuriatores, et Gul, Caxton (Chron in ann. 5249), 

© qui eum Catonis Diftichorum in Scholis uſitatorum auctorem eſſe tradunt. A 
Wood, MS. Vide Boſton Bur, in Cat. In MS. C. C. C. Cantabr. D. 2. extat 
© (per anon). Memoriale Preſbyterorym Parochialium e diverſis Doctorum trac- 
© tatibus ſub brevitate extractum. Pr. Cum animadvertarem quamplurimos preſ 
« byteros* T. 

In Veſperiis Adæ de Mariſco, lib. i. T. See the Life of Adam de Mariſco. 

< Memoriale, lib. 1. Ef Introitus interior. T. 

Quer. an Hiſtoriam aliquam ſcripfit, haud ſemel enim citatur Groſſum Caput 
2 Fordonio. i. 13. Stillingfl. pr. lii.” T. and in Dr. Smith (Index ad Cats. 
© Bibl, Cott.), we have E chronicis illius ¶Greſ head] excerpta. No page is added, 


© Annotationes in Suidam, lib. i.” T. Geſner. See the Tranſlations. 
Epiſtola contra Appropriationes Beneficiorum, beginning, Dominus nefter Tofu 


Chriſtus? Leland. Coll. IV. p. 47. 
Collectanea in his own band-writing. © Vide MS. Langb. IV. 655 et 661. 


3 94. de quibuſdam Collectaneis in MS. Bodl. . B.) 1 8 et 178, que ejus vi- 
dentur eſſe autographa. Ita etiam MS, Bodl. NE. A. S. 3, T. 
De Algorima. FP. 435 7 | 
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Theſe, univerſally, remain ſtill in Manuſcript, and are likely to do fo. | 
Regulz Agriculture per menſes digeſtz, Gallice. A. S. and it is aſcribed to the 


biſhop in that form by the old Catalogue of the Peterborough library, Liber qui 


© pocatur HousBoONDRIE, Gallicè. Gunton, p. 224. But one would ſuppoſe from 


what follows, that he only tranſlated it out of French into Engliſh, A 'Trea- 


A tiſe of Huſbandry, which Mayſter Groſhede, ſometime biſhop of Lincoln, made 
and tranſlated out of French in Engliſh, cap. xvi. Pr. The ader in hys old age 
« fayth . . .. 4to.* Tanner, who does not tell where the book is (a). Among biſhop. - 
More's books in the public library at Cambridge is a 4to.“ buke of huſbandry.” 


Under this title on a ſcroll is the cut of a perſon ſtanding in a wood or park, giving 
orders to a woodman who is felling a tree. It contains 18 leaves. © Here begyn- 


& neth a tratyſe of Huſbandry which mayſter Groſhede, ſometyme byſhop of Lyn- 
6 colt, made and tranſlated it out of Frenſhe into Englyſhe, which techeth all man- 
© ner of men to governe theyr londs, tenements, and demenes, ordinatly as the 
© chapytres evidently is ſhewed.“ It concludes with, Here endeth the buke of 
«© Huſbandry, and of plantynge and graffygge of trees and vynes.“ No date or 


printer mentioned. (Herbert's edition of Ames Typog. Antiq. p. 217.) Perhaps, 


the biſhop firſt wrote it in French, and then tranſlated it into Engliſh ; however, 


| ſomebody rendered it into Latin, it feems, De Agricultura (Tranſlatio), lib. i. 


Pater @tate decrepita. MS. Coll. Magdal. Oxon. 57. olim in Bibl. Monaſt. Syon. 
* in Bibl. Weſtmin.“ T. 333 85 | 
Tractatus bene prolixus, de Articulis Fidei, Lingua Gallica. A. S. See below, 
L: Chaſteau d Amour. See alſo above, de Articulis Fidei. —_ | 
Enchiridion, lib. i. qu. idem fit cum manuel de Peches (5), quod gallice ſcripſit 
Rob. Groſt, et in Angl. Rythmos tranſtulit Rob. Brunenſis, quem vide.” T. It 
is juſt mentioned by B. B. ln the Catalogue of the Harleyan MSS, it is faid to be 
Anglice, and, perhaps, is the tranſlation of Robert of Bourne, who flouriſhed in 
1303, and of whom ſee more in Mr. Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, I. p. 59, 
ſeq. and Mr, Hearne's Preface to Robert of Gloceſter, p. Iviv. ſeq. Neither 


original, nor tranſlation, excepting ſome extracts from the latter, are publiſhed (c). 


The Engliſh Verſion, we-are told, was paraphraſtical (d). I preſume it may be 
extant in the Bodleian Library, Ne 4057, though the biſhop's name be not. added, 
under this deſcription, * The Manual of Sinners in French verſe.” | 


(a) See Mr, Ames, Typogr. Antiq. p. 18. 

() Or, Manuel Peche, Mr. Warton, Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, p. 59. 

() In Mr, Warton, Ibid. | | | 1 1 bf | 

(4) Of this mixed language, called in the later ages Lingua Romana, or Raman. See biſhop 
Uner in his book de Origine Fabularum Romauenſium, p. 84, Mr. Warton, p. 66. © | 


. 
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Le Chaſteau d' Amour. L. K. bien penſe, Idem poſtea. Lib. i. de Caſto ance? 
© Pits. De Caſtro Amoris Langb. A Wood, MS. Pits.” This anſwers beſt to the 
French title. It is a religious or theological Romance, for biſhop Tanner proceeds, 
« Trattatus in Lingua Romana (a) ſecundum Dominum Robertum Groſſeteſte, Epiſcopum 
Liucolnienſem; De Principio Creationis mundi; de medio et fine; De amiſſione 
mundi per peccatum ; De reſtauratione ejuſdem per miſericordiam ; De Rege et 
filio ſuo unico Patri ſuo æquali; et de quatuor filiabus ſuis, ſc. de Miſericordia 
et Veritate, et de Juſtitia et Pace. Item de Adventu Jeſu Chriſti quomodo in- 
travit in quoddam Caſtellum, quod fuit Corpus intemeratæ Mariæ, et de Pro- 
prietate Caſtelli. Item de Propheta Yſaia dicente, Puer natus eſt nobis, et filius 
natus eſt nobis, &c. Item de fine ſeculi et de die judici. Item de pœnis inferni, 
et de gaudiis cœli. Et quamvis Lingua Romana coram clericis ſaporem ſuavi- 
tatis non habeat, tamen pro Laicis, qui minus intelligunt, opuſculum iſtud 
aptum eſt, Quia prudens Lector, qui norit ſuggerere mel de petra, oleumque de 
ſaxo duriſſimo, ſcriptum inveniet plenum dulcedine, in quo continentur omnes 
Articuli Fidei, tam Divinitatis quam Humanitatis. Ita MS. Bodl. Laud. F. 16. 
et C. C. C. Oxon 232, vide infra, de Articulis Fidei, &c.“ T. I much ſuſpect it 
to be the ſame with the French MS. cited from Mr. Wharton above. de Articulis 
dei. And quere, whether Tractatus de vero Amore, Gallice. Gunton, p. 222, be 
not the ſame; as alſo, Tractatus de origine mundi ſecundum Rob. Groſteſt, Gallice. 
Idem, p. 224; and again, the MS, thus deſcribed in Cat. MSS. Bibl. Bodl. N* 
4057. Rob. Grofthead de Principio Creationis mundi, &c. Carmine Gallico, 
Biſhop Tanner, however, goes on © Sed in Bibl. Bodl. extat MS. Rythmicis Gal- 
© licis conſcript. et Roberto Groſtedo attributus, cui titulus, Tractatus Theol. in 
© quo continentur omnes Articuli Fidei, tam Divinitatis quam Humanitatis. Pr. 
* 2ui bien penſe, ben put dire. Vide A. Wood, MS, de Lingua Roman ſeu Gal. 
© lica (6), in qua ſcriptus eſt, Hic Liber Gallice extat, MS. Bodl. NE. D. 69. 
© ſub titulo, Romance par Muſtre Robert le Groſſeteſte, agitque de Creatione mundi, 
© Hominis Lapſu, et Redemptione, &c. Poetice. MS. Langb. Extat etiam MS. 
Bibl. Bodl. E. 4. 14. In libro permagno Southel. MS. Bodl. p. 92. Her be- 
© oynnet a Tretiſe that ys ycleped Caſtel of Love, that biſhop Groſteſt made ywis 
© for lewd mens behove. Pr. That good thinketh good may do.“ T. In Gunton, 
© p. 218, we have Tractatus Qui in*Lingua Romana ſecundum Robertum Groſteſt 
- © Epiſcopum Lincoln, which I ſuppoſe muſt mean this piece, of which the firſt 
word being Ki, the old vulgar way of writing the French gui. The compiler of 
the Catalogue there has very properly denoted it by that initial. Let the learned 
judge. 7 5 5 

| f There is an Engliſh rythmical Verſion of this long Poem, made probably in the 
reign of Edward the Firſt, and, as is conjectured by a very able judge, by Robert 
de Brunne (c), from whoſe performance Mr. Warton has given a copious extract 
or two, premiſing a few lines from the beginning of the original, and producing 


F , . 0 


(a) Warton, I. p. 59. | | OD „„ 
(6) In Præf. to Lib. de Ceſſ. Legal. p. 13, it is falſely printed x Chaftian d Amonrs, 
(c) Warton, Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, ubi ſup, 5 3 | 
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in his Notes certain other ſmall portions of it (a). See, for Mr. Tyrwhitts MS. 
of a French metrical verſion of this piece, page 275. | | 
Sarmun cument hom doit hair peche, In Mr. Tyrwhitt's volume, for which 


ſee p. 319 above. 


EN W 43 


Theſe again are none of them printed; and it may be doubted whether the 
original works be his, or tranſlations made by other and later hands. | 
--. Sermones et Tractatus plures, Anglice. A. S. 
© Stimulus Conſcientiæ (rythmis antiquis Angl.), lib. vii. The might of the Fader 
* of Hevene, Hec opus, quod vulgo Ricardo Hampolo aſcribitur, dicunt MSS. 
Bibl. Bodl. Laud. K. 65 et G. 21. uti etiam MS. Digby 14. Roberto Linc. deberi.” 
T. et vide eum, p. 375. The Author of the Præface to the book De Caſatione Legalium 
when he ſays the biſhop wrote verſe, patrio ſer one, mult mean this work, though the 
authority is but doubtful. The MSS, of which, I think there are four in the Bod- 
leian library (5), vary ſo much (c), that I am of opinion, that there were two me- 
rrical verſions in Engliſh of Hampole's Latin Proſe (4), and that Hampole was not 
author of either of them, fince, as Mr. Warton obſerves, it is not very likely that 
he ſhould tranſlate his own work (e) However, the poem, called the Pricke of 
Conſcience, is but a tranſlation ; and if Hampole, who died in 1348, compoſed 
the original, the tranſlation could not be made by our biſhop ; on the contrary, 
Mr. Warton, with good reaſon, refers the two verſions to the reign of king Ed- 
ward III. One Richard Colins was accuſed before biſhop Loogland, abour the- 
year 1821, for having certain Engliſb books, amongſt which was a book called 
* the Pricke of Conſcience,” probably this 880 work (H). 


(a) Warton, Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, I. p. 78. 

(5) Warton, p, 262. 

(e) My MS. which ſeems to accord with Dighy, 14, differs vaſtly from the ſpecimens given 
by Mr. Warton ; and ſee Warton, p. 262. _ 

(a) it was not uncommon for pieces to be trandlated 15 different hands, and in particular 
Hampole's works. See Warton, p. 265. - and Mr. Warton himſelf there ſpeaks of two verſions 
of the Stimulus ( onſcientiæ. 8 | | 

(e) Warton, p. 265. „ x 

(1 "Y M rolo II. p. 47. 8 5 5 : 
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Manvale Peccatorum (Anglice), 273, 31, 1731. Catal. Libr. MSS Bibl. Harl. 
A tranſlation, no doubt, from the French piece regiſtered above, to which I refer. 

A thick vellum MS. of Engliſh Poetry, in large octavo, conſiſting of 388 pages, 
in the Library at Lincoln, and formerly the property of dean Honeywood, has 


been thought to contain a work of biſhop Groſſeteſte's. It is a long tract on the 


Leds Prayer, and is imperfect both at beginning and ending. The language is 
too modern for the biſhop's age; wherefore, to hazard a conjecture about the Au- 
thor, Richard Hainpole, who died in 1 349, about a century after our prelate, 
v rote Super oralbionem Dominicam, in one book, in Latin; it began, Hæc oratio 
privilegia et, and was printed at Cologne in 1 536, fol. whereupon biſhop Tanner 


writes; © Inter MSS. Epiſcopi Norw. More 215, eſt prolixa Paraphrafis in Orat. 


* Dommicam, ryrhmis Anglie. Continens Deſcriptiones fere omnium tum virtutum, 


tum vitiorum, whioh accords perfectly with this Lincoln book, and the be- 


ginning, it ſcems, is, | 
| Almighty God in Trinite 
In whom is only Perſonnes thre (a). 
But as our book is mutilated in this part, no judgement can be formed from theſe 
nes: The biſhop then goes on, Ad finem hæc nora; explicit quidam tractatus 
* ſuper Pater noſter ſecundum Ric. Hampole, qui obiit A, D. 1 384. [1384 in 1 
Cod. in alio loco (6) J. Qu. an Ric. Hampol tranſtulit hunc tractatum (c)? 
do not ſuppoſe Richard to have been the tranſlator, but the author, as he . 
in Fngliſh metre on the ſubject (d), as well as in Latin proſe: I always inclined to 
think dean Honeywood's MS. was the ſame book as this of biſhop More, and fo it 
proves; I got my learned friend, Mr. George Aſhby, Preſident of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, to inſpect biſhop More's MS. and he found it to be the ſame 
with ours, but had 88 lines more at the end, and many pages more at the be- 
ginning(e). On the whole, Hampole wrote upon the Lord's Prayer in Latin, and, 
according to the foregoing account, in Engliſh metre alſo, ſo that the Lincoln 
MS. may be the latter performance. But, quære, after all, whether the Engliſh 
performance be Hampole's ; not only from the improbability of his tranſlating his 
own work, but alſo becauſe the language appears too modern for his age. Authors 


and tranſlators are frequently confounded (J), and therefore I am for aſcribing the 


verſion to ſome later Author, and why, not to John Lydgate, whoſe ſtyle it much 
reſembles, and who wrote © Oratio Dominica Paraphraſtica Expofita. Pr. Atwixe 
© dred and trembling. Stow, Hiſt, P. 342. Se * ait orationem annum, et 


(a) See Mr. Warton, p. 265. 
(5) This is thought to be the trne date. Warton, 14.6. 265. - 
() Tanner's Bibliotheca, p. 374. 


(4) Mr. Warton, Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, p. 265, ſays, Hampole wrote on the Aid 


Prayer in Engliſh rhyme. 


(-) Some Waves ſeem to be tranſpoſed i in binding ; after page 372 a leaf is wanting, another 


page 380 and 382. The Authors cited are Ambroſe, Anſelm, Auguſtine, Bernard, Book of, 
Kind of Beaſts, Cyprian, Gregory, Hierom, Iſidore, Seuneg. Tullius, and Yu Patrum. 
1 Mr. * arton, p. "wy. : 
I | . , 5 non- 
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6 nonnullos Pſalmos Davidis cum diverſis Hymnis et Canticis in heroica Carmina An- 1 
6 plice converſos, per I. L. (a)“ For, though our Lincoln book is not the firſt of theſe 4 
works, which begins differently, and probably was in proſe, yet it might be the = 
latter ſeen by Stow, as this was both in yerſe, and was tranſlated from a Latin 


2 


original, Let the reader judge for himſelf, ; | | | 


TRANSLATIONS From 1 GREEK EDITED. 


© Teſtamentum XII. Patriarcharum ab eo Latinè con verſum, prodiit Paris 1 549, 
©12mo. Et in Bibliotheca-Patrum ac Orthodoxographis. Baſil. p. 861. Latine id 
 tranſtulit Lincolnienſis, anno 1242, juxta Annales Londinenſes MSS, Sic et 
Nota vetuſta ad calcem exemplaris ipſius MS. in Trin. Coll. Cant. qua fic habet, 
« Noſtris temporibus venerabilis Lincolnienſis Epiſcopus Robertus ii. (5) anno 
« Dominice incarnationis MCCXLII. illud ſcriptum a Graco in Latinum, in 
quibus idiomatibus fuifſe perhibetur peritiſſimus, aſſiſtente ei Clerico Ekebero (c), 
« ab eccleſia B. Albani beneficiato, natione et converſatione (d) Greco, diligenter 
© tranſtulit ac fideliter,” A. 8. We are told by M. Paris, that the verſion was 
de verbo ad verbum. John of Tinmouth ſays, the biſhop cauſed many things to be 
tranſlated out of the Greek, and then mentions the Teſtament (e). N. Trivet intimates 
the ſame (F); but M. Paris is expreſs, that the biſhop made the verſion himſelf (g); 
and theſe authors are eaſily reconciled together, by ſuppoſing that his lordſhip was 
aſſiſted in the wonk, as very probably he was. Teſtamenta duodecim (Patriarcha 
rum) e Grace moles,” And biſhop Tanner notes on the word Greco, © Jo- 
* hannis Chryſoſtomi (qui id ex Hebr. tranſtulit MS. Norwic. More, 177) lib. i. 
Franſcriptum Teftament. Reuben. He then ſpecifies the MSS and editions. The 
book has been tranſlated into French, Dutch, and Engliſh. © The teſtamente of the 
welve patriarches, the ſonnes of Jacob, tranſlated out of Greeke into Lative by 
Robert Groſthed, ſometime biſhop of Lincolne, and out of hys copy into French 


(a) Tanneri Bibliotheca, p. 492. 3 „ 

(5) Rather Robertus iii, Robert Bloet and Robert de Cheſney preceding him. Mr. Wood 
makes the ſame miſtake, p. 81. | 

(e) Nicolas the Greek. See the Life, p. 162. p 

(4) Language, | 

(e) Joh. Tinmouth, in Ang. Sac. II. p. 347. 

VN. Trivet, p. 204+ | 3 

(s) M. Paris, pp. 597, 835. See the _ 163. 
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and Dutch by others: Now engliſhed. by A. G. (Arthur Golding). To the credit 
whereof an auncient Greeke copye, written in parchment, is kept in the Uni. 
verſity of Cambridge.” A cut of Jacob bolſtered up in bed, with his ſons about 
him. At London printed by John Daye, near Alderſgate, 1581, with cuts, 
a preface by Richard Daye, and at the end an account how theſe teſtaments. were 
found (a). Richard Day (5 ), . beſides the preface, premiſed the Death and Teſta- 
ment of Jacob, and reprinted it 1589 (c). It was again printed by Richard Yardley, 
for the aſſignees of Richard Day, 1590, with wooden cuts (d); but the verſions 
and editions, being numerous, need not here be recited. Ricardus Grekeladenſis, 
who died about 1310, wrote de Te/tamento Patrum (e). 

Verſo Latine et Commentarius in omnia Dionyſii Arcopagite, exceptis Epiſtolis, 
opera. Ang. Sac. See alſo B. F. p. 306. Tinmouth ſays he cauſed (F) the books 
of Dionyſius to be tranſlated, and then adds, © quorum novam tranflationem perlu- 
© cide commentavit,' intimatiog, that there was an old tranſlation of them before (g), 
© Commentarit in Libros Dionyſii de Hierarchia, lib. iv. Non invenio in Exemplari, 
Gr. Leland. And ſee Collectan. iv. p. 129, but rather Lib. ii (Y). However, the 
Commentary on the Myſtical Theology was in vi books, for ſo biſhop Tanner, 
Lib. vi. Extat Commentarins in Dionyſii Areopogitæ Librum de Myſtica Theo- 
8 * login. Pr. My/tica T beologia eft ſecretiſſ ima . . . . Prodiit inter opera Dionyſii, Ar- 

* gentin.'1502 fol. Porro in omnia Dionyfii opera, exceptis Epiftoits, commentarus 

© eſt Robertus, verſionemque eoram Latinam ex omnibus interprettibus ſimul col- 
atis confarcinavit z* as if he only interpolated and corrected the older verſions. 
Biſhop Tanner proceeds, © Rob. Groſteſt. Sermo De triplici Hierarchia (Pr. Cum i in 
6 Hierarchia Czlefti) extat Oxon. in Biblioth. Bod}. MS. Sup. M. 4. Art. 4, The 
author of the Preface © De Ceſſione Legal.” writes, p. 14. Dionyſii Areopagitæ 
_ ©* exemplum ſecutus, librum de divinis nominibus ſcripſiſſe teſtatur Conradus Geſnerus, 
© facili errore, cum Dionyſii perlucidam duntraxat verſionem commentaſſe rectius 
© tradat Nicholaus 'Trivettus ; vel fi how pag Pitſzo fides Wem un, Dionyfi 
* Annotationes tantum ſuas attexuit. | 


(a) Ames, p. 246, Herbert, 1 1 hats this copy; 20 it was s reprinted 226330 
(5) See concerning him in Ames's Typog. Wen p. _ Herbert, p. 680. 

(e) Herbert, p. 682. | | 

(4) Ames, p. 400 Herbert, p. 1206. 


(e) Pits. p. 397. Tanner, BB. 626. See Fabricii Cod. Pſeud. V. 85 1 
(7) See N. Trivet, p. 204. 
See below. Joh. Scotus Erigena had formerly tranſlated Dionyſius' 8 Hierarchia, but in a 


very uncouth ſtyle, wt mix intelligatur Latina liters, Gul. Malmſb. in TOI Ang. Sac, i. 
p. 27, See Cave, and Tanner, B. B. a 155 
3 See FRE | 5 
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TRANSLATIONS From THE GREEK INEDITE D. 


Annotationes in Librum Damaſceni de Orthodoxà Fide, male e Greco interpre- 
tatum. L. Lb. iv. T. The work ſeems intended chiefly to correet the old Ver- 


lion. 


John Land Collettan, III. p. 3355 ſoeaks of other Dro Fathers, beſides 
Dionyſius and Damaſcenus, tranſlated by Groſſeteſte; but quere, unleſs the next 
nork be meant. 


Aſſertio Virginitatis Divæ Marie, e Græco cl E Biſhop Tander adds, 


Lib. i. Temporibus piiſſimi Imp. Juſtiniani. Ita incipit, “ Nartatio ex [libro qui 
© Grzce' Suda (a) vocatur, quem compoſuerunt Viri ſapientes, quam tranſtulit 
« Magiſter R. Lincoln. Epiſcopus e Grec. in Latinum, viz. De Virginitate et Fæ- 
© cunditate B. Mariz, et de filio ejus Jeſu, qualiter clefius erat in ſacerdotem in 
Templum Domini,” Ms. C. C. Cantabr. K. 1.“ Idem iterum, p. 350. Suidam 
© e Greco traniſtulit, lib. i. uti teſtatur Th. Waldenſis, lib. v. 5 113 (A. Wood, 
MS.), MS. Col. Trin. Cantab. Claſs. 24, Scrip. 1. Cod. 19. In Codice quodam, 


MS. antiq. in Bibl. regia Weſtmon. S. B. iv. habentur Narrationes ex Libro Suda 


dicto, quem e Græco in Latinum tranſtulit Robertus Lincoln.“ This legendat 

ſtory makes a long article in Suidas, v. Inv (5); and one cannot but lament tlie 
bilnop's ill fate, to be always employing his care and pains on Greek authors of ſo 
litle eſtimation, on vain and eredulous, if not ſpurious and pſeudony mous, writers. 


However, it appears, that the N was far from ann all Suidas“ $ Lexicon, | 


; "; 12 PF 327 21 21407 3 " N . 
% Want eit zi 21023 19k . an 


as ſometimes it is repreſented 00. een a bs tg 3 
i : He. . | 
(a) 8 v. 11 Kuſteri 1 ad guidam. I. p- 13 alſo Boſton 85 8 and the Royal 
Library, below. Fabric. B. Gr. IX. p. G22- f 2129 7 
(5) It is a paſſage of note, but legendary, Fabric, Cod. Apoer, N. T. 14 ig 377, U. p. 24 12 
(e) Mr. Warton, Hiſtory of Engliſh un Diſſert. II. p. nn n B. e IX. p. 635. 
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OF THE NAME GROSSETESTE, 


AT the time of our Prelate's birth, in the 12th century, gentilitial or family 
names were not common in this kingdom, eſpecially not amongſt meaner people (a); 
and therefore, though we have fince had Engliſh families of the name of Great. 
head (5), and though we meet with an Oxonian of the name of Richard Grofteh, 
about the year 1238 (c), and with a Mr. John Groſſeteſte, rector of Wiſſenden in 
the county of Rutland, who died in 1245 (d); yet it cannot be thence inferred, that any 
ſuch ſurname was in being a century before. Theſe perſons probably took their names 
from our prelate, as being ſome way or other dependent upon him, either retainers in 
his houſehold, or youths who received their education / at his expence (2). There 
is no reaſon, therefore, for thinking, that either Copley (f), or Groſſeteſte, 
was the biſhop's proper ſurname (g), but that the latter was impoſed upon him at- 
terwards by his friends and aſſociates. Nic. Trivet's expreſſion concerning him 
ſeems forcibly to imply as much, © Moritur Robertus Lincolnienſis Præſul, qui c- 
* nominatus eſt a pluribus Graſſum-Caput (b).* Matthew Paris delivers himſelf io the 
fame effect, when he ſays, Roberto cognomento Graſſeteſte, and B. Roberto dia 
Groſſum Caput (i); for this is his manner of writing when he deſcribes perſons by 


| (a) Camden, Remains. They were ſtill content, in general, with Patronymics, See Bu- 
ehanin, Hiſt, p. 202, | 
(6) As in Warwickſhire. So Robert -Gretehed was parſon of Leckington, in the county of 
Derby, 4 Richard II. and the Romans had their Capitones, And Swinburne, Travels in the two | 
Sicilies, p. 262, gives us an Italian name of Tefe Groſe. | | | „„ 
(e) Wood, Hiſtory and Antiquities, p. go. 
(4d) Biſhop Groſſeteſte's Roll, A“ 22% 
(e) See above on the year 1240, p. $9. 
see Appendix, N' II. | | 
+ - (Fs) His fiſter has no ſurname in Brown's Faſcic. II. p. 310. 
10 Nie. Trivet, p. 204. 5 8 | 
(i) M. Paris, pp. 409, 998. 
| 1 
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their natural and original names; and Richard of Bardney expreſsly terms it a 
Title (a). But you will ſay, does not Robert atteſt an inſtrument by the name of 
Robert GEraſſeteſte (o)? And does not this denote that it was the real family name? 

I anſwer, Theſe atteſtations were not always written by the witneſſes themſelves, 
but by the ſcribes that drew the deeds, or at leaſt attended the execution of them; 
and that inſtrument in queſtion did not paſs till after the year 1209, long enough 
after Robert was currently known by the name of Grofleteſte, fo that it was natural 
enough for the clerk to deſcribe him by it. KS | | | 

It it fuppoſed by Dr. Browne Willis (c), that Robert firſt obtained at Paris the 

ſobriquet, or ſurname, of Groſſeteſte, by which he was afterwards fo commonly diftin- 
. guiſhed. This, however, is not fo certain, as the French language prevailed very 
generally in England at this time, ſo that he might juſt as well have acquired that 
agnomen here as in France. And we are ſure it was impoſed upon him here be- 
fore the year 1199; for Giraldus Cambrenſis, who, I preſume, may be the firſt 
author in whom it occurs, defigns him by it in his epiſtle to the biſhop of Here- 
ford (4), which was undoubtedly written before that year. It was probably given 
him at Oxford, when, after his return from Paris, he there publicly profeſſed phi- 
loſophy and theology with an uncommon. eclat. But, leaving this matter in fuf- 
penſe, we ſhall proceed on the meaning and import of this honourable title. 
According to the conceit, and the jocular language of that facetious writer, 
Dr. Thomas Fuller, He got his ſurname from the greatneſs of his head, having 
large. ſtowage to receive, and fore of brains to fill it (e); implying, that the biſhop | ; 
had naturally a large head, greater than common ; a ſuppoſition, for which I be- | 
lieve there are no good grounds; the addition rather conveying to us a notion of 
the extenſiveneſs of the biſhop's capacity, ſince we ſtill uſe the phraſe of a great, | 
or a long head, whenever we mean to deſcribe a perſon of an elevated genius, of 
2 ſtrong intellect, of an acute and penetrating, and at the ſame time, à compre- 
henſive mind (). We borrowed it from the Latin (g); Capu Magnum, being 
equivalent to Ingenium Mag hum of Livy; and Capitalis, ſignify ing witty or ingeni- „ 
ous (5) ; whereupon I may obſerve, that, even ſuppoſing the biſhop to have been = 


| (a) Liucolniæ floret Roberti titulus, nomine gr 
(5) Dugd,'Monaſt. I. p. 681 2 | | 
(c) Willis, II. p. 57. | 4 — i" 
(4) Wharton, Ang. Sac. II. p. 344. | | | | _ 
(e) Fuller, Ch. Hiſt. Lib, III. p. 666. 5 | | 
(lt is thus I underftand that line in Richard de Bardaey, p. 330. 
| 5 IIicolxi æ floret | 
| Roberti titulus, nomine grande caput. 3 ; | 
() Cicero de Oratore, II. c. 61; quere, whether Ricardus Magnus, chancellor of Lincoln, 
and elected .archbiſhop of Canterbury in 1229, did not acquire both that name, and that of 
Vetherſhed, from the ſame cauſe as Malcolm III. did that of Canmore, which ſignifies Mryanoxi- 
paz. Buchanan, p. 198. E. Lloyd, pp. 8, 46. See particularly Gibſon in Camden, col. 800 ; 
and Camden, Remains, p. 108. > 3 what; bs 
(5) Hence Ovid, Capitale vocamus Ingenium follers. Faſti, III, 839. ubi vide Annotata in | 1% 
Edit, Burmann. 1 „5 1 : a | {4 j N 
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ande caput, Bardney, p. 330. 
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of the family of Conlent as is imagined by ſome (ſee N- II.), this interpretation 
will ſtill continue to be ſufficiently appoſite, ſince Cob and Cap in our language (2) 
denote, eminence, and excellence, the taking the lead, or being at the head of any 
matter or purſuit (6) | 
This addition was of fingular a nature, and the ſenſe of it ſo. obvious, in the ex · 
planation we have given of it, that it was impoſſible for Richard of Bardney not 
to make ſome uſe of it, and to ſay ſomething on the ſubject for the amuſement and 
ſurprize of his readers. He, accordingly, in the fruitfulneſs of his imagination, 
makes Robert's mother, during her pregnancy, to dream, that ſhe was with child 
with nothing but @ head, which he expounds as a preſage, that the infant was 
to be the head of the church. This was the ſignification of the head, whilſt the 
greatzgſs of it betokened Robert's future eloquence and grandiloquentia. And 
to this he adds, as a farther topic of admiration, that ſhe fancied ſhe law him, im- 
mediately upon his birth, walk away wich a Haff; by which invention Richard 
intends a prognoſtication to the mother, and to all the world, that the child was a 
in future to be dignified with a croſier or paſtoral ſtaff (c). : 
But, paſling theſe whimfies of our ſuperficial and trifling poet, Gr eteſte, as M. 
Paris accurately deſcribes it (d), was the biſhop's common addition, according to 
the French idiom, as Groſthead was in the Engliſh, people in thoſe times uſing 
what language they pleaſed, either French or Engliſh. Authors again uſe great 
variety: in the orthography, as appears both from Mr. Wood (e), and biſhop 
Tanner (7), from the former of whom I ſhall inſert the ſeveral variations. 
| Cæterum de Roberti illius nomine variatur haud parum apud authores, . Ro- 
hs n * ac Anglico ſermone ſcribentes. Latinis appellatur, 
1. Lincolnienſis (g), et hoc ut plurimum nomine occurrit, in excuſis æ que 
x libris ac manuſcriptis. _ | | | | 
© Robertus Lincolnienſis (C). VV 
"© Wake Groſlum Caput (i). „„ ang tar 
4. 1 Bo Fe” 3 N 


hd 9, 5 
* 


8 | he : 


4 


"Io As alfo in the Britiſh and Dutch. | 
(5) Lye, Sax. Dict. v. Copp. Littleton, v. Cob and Ga 
(c) For the ſame parptt. he tells us, that the mayor of Lincoln offered Robert a bone of a 
fowl, when he was begging at his door, on the jocular condition, that he e neuer dre - v4 
that city (for this is the ſenſe of thoſe lines, | 
Feederis hoc pacto fructum Il. fruſtum] tibi ſume 'caponis, | | 
Qued nunquam Præſul iſtius urbis eris), e ner 
ERoobert had the grace to refuſe the terms, ras 7 he was ſtarving, "HE 4 $073 EL] 
| | (4) M. Paris, p. 409. * 
| (-) Weod, Hiſt. and Antiq. I. p. 81. | © 5 
"AF? Tanneri Bibliotheca, p- 345« i <4 B25 
() In quodam MS. inter Cod. Laud. F. 12. & E. 44. & G. 21. . ibidem, et alibi penn, . 
() Ibid. inter Cod. E. 52. | | 
(i) Trivet, & Roger Bacon in 3ü parte operis majoris, MS. cap. 1. [Richard de Bardney, 
Grande Caput, to which we may add craſſum caput, and Groſſum alone, if there be not an ofnil-" 
ſion of Caput, in Leland apud Tanner, p. 43 1. Craſſum, however, has an oppoſſte meaning witli us. 
(#) Bale, Cent. 4 nu. 18. Pits, æt. nu. 359. Add, Leland in Tanner, Bibliotheen, "pp 3435 
758, Rn Hiſt, Philoſ. p. 508- 


3 
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5K Robertus Groſſa Teſta (a), compoſi e W et Gallic OR 
6 © Rupertus Lincolnienſis . 
© Rob. Groſhedius (c). 
a Neque minus diſcrepant 8 Yi Gin libri tum ipprefiie tum manu 
© exaratis repertæ) Nuncupationes, vocatur enim. K N | 
I. © Groſleteſte (d). „ 85 | | 
2; © len, 
2. © Groſtet. 
4. Groſthead. 
5. Grouthead. f 
6. Groſtede. J diiFal] Tb.5 
7. Greathead. oh | . 
8. Groſtheved. | | 
9. Greatered. 
10. Groſehede. 
11. Grokede. N | | 
1a. Gaolehede,' Ke, or 5100 + lb | 
E quibus nominibus primum illud Gul pu vero Anglicns; ad 
© literam eſt; reliquis omnibus Librariocum vel Imperitia vel Incuria, Errores (e), 
* quos vides, ſubrepſerunt. Epi/copum plerumque Lincolnienſem appellatum depre- 
© hendo z quanquam apud exteros, rerum utpote noſtrarum ignaros, Epiſcopus 
15 Lancaſtreuſi is audit, uti Gabrieli Naudeo, Cardinalis nuper Mazarini Bibliothecario 
_ © nominatur (f). Quinetiam a peregrinis, beud raro Epiſcopus Lincolnienſis (g) vo- 
* citatur, ut in operibus Fohannis Hus (Y) paſſim contingit. Sic etiam ille qui com- 
* mentarium Groſteſti ad Ariſtotelis Poſteriora edidit (i), ingraviorem adhuc errorem, 
© et non niſi temporum illorum Caligini donandum, inductus, Robertum Lincolnienſem, 
6 * Archiepiſcopum Parifienſem vocat. Denique in Libro quodam, MS. peranti- 
quo (e), M'rum de N N Amanuenis inſcitia, nuncupatum of- 


9 


fendo. 
What is here obſerved of Epiſcopus Lincolnienſis, or, what is „ 
Nobertus 3 1, is really fact; whence the anonymous editor of our prelate's 


(a) Di Hiſt. Philoſ. p. 508. 
(4) Catal. Teſtium Veritatis, Lib. xvi. et alibi ; but, as * and Robert : are the __ 
name, this coincides with Nꝰ II. | | 

(e) Harpsfield, Hiſt. Eecleſ Angliz Sæc. XIII. p. 476. 

2 This, which we have in M. Paris, and in Wikes, p. 43, I fuppols to oy the truth, but 
I fincbit varied into Groſeteſt, Groſeteſte, Groſſeteſt, Groſſeteth. 

(e) This, however, I do not think is the cafe of Nꝰ V. IX. and X. 


(7) In Hiſt, ſua Art, Magicæ, _ Gallice, cap. 18, 
(2) Quzre, if not ſome miſtake 
(5) Edit. Norribergiz, 1558, tom. I. pp. 17, 56, &c. et in tom. U. pp. 88, &c. 
(:) Impreſſ. Venet. per Otinum Papienſem, 1497. Et ibid. iterum per Hieron, Scot, 
1552, | 
(+) In Bibliotheca Bodl. H. VII. 13. Theol, 


* err . No 1. 


book De Cefſione Legullum writes, Immò (quod in magnam = gloriam ball 

* ficut Poeta pro Homero, Orator pro Cicerone, pro Ariſtotele Philoſophus, Ke 

_ © Ajowporiny ſupponitur, fic Lincolnienſes et Grofteft apud Literatos idem — 
factumque eſt Dioceſeces ſu nomen commune Epiſcopo huic — pe- 

© culiare et proprium (a). | 


To the melgties in Mr. Wood may be added, 
Groſthed. | | 
Groſthede. 
Groſſeteht. Chron. de Burgo. p. 107. | | 
Groſteyzt. Warton, Hiſtory of Engliſh 8 p. 79. . 
Groceſte. John de Schalby, MS. at Lincoln. ” 
Grooſteſte. Warton, Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, p. 59. 
Granthead. Burton, — of Leieſerhire, p. 119. 
Groſhed. | 
Groſhede. 


De Groſthead. Willis, Surv. of Cath. II. P» 109, which one cannot * 


as it certainly is not the name of a place. 


(e) See particularly Praf, ad Libr, de Cell, 1 p. 6, 3 
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The Parentage, Country, and | Time, of Bil Sony E's Birth, diſcuſſed. 
4 | 


There is a. diſagreement . ſubſiſting — Ae in regard to biſhop 


Groſſeteſteꝰs extraction, as likewiſe to certain other particulars concerning him, 
which, as they require a longer and more ample diſcuſſion than could well be in- 
duded in our notes, it has been thought proper to conſider them here. 

The general opinion formerly was, that the biſhop's deſcent was s but mean and 
low, and this prevailed amongſt thoſe who lived neareſt to his times; and even with 
ſome that were his contemporaries. TBus the Annals of Lanercoſt fay, he was 
genere quidem infimus, fed ſcientia clariſſinus, &c (4a). Richard of Bardney, who 


flouriſhed in 1 504 (+), inſiſts much upon the ſame (c); Dr. Thomas Gaſcoigne, who 
ded in 1457 (4), calls him pauperem origine (e). And to come nearer to the 


biſhop's own age, Matthew of Weſtminſter, who flouriſhed, according to Mr. 


Wharton, in 1307 (Y, writes expreſsly, “ Iſte Roberrus Epiſcopus Lincoln. de ima 


* Suffolchie gente, in villa, de Strodbrocke, traxit originem.“ And fo Nic. Trivet, 
| a very credible author, born ſoon after the biſhop's- death, and a Norfolk man, 
' Qui licet de ima, gente Suthfolciæ, Northwicenſis dicceſis, originem traxerit, 
tamen bonam naturæ indolem præceptis ſcripturarum exercens, produxit animum 
' generoſum (. But Matthew Paris, the biſhop's contemporary, and whoſe tef- 
imony may be ſuppoſed to be more than equivalent to all the reſt, ſpeaking of the 
quarrel between the biſhop ang, the dean and chapter of fays of the canons, 


(a ) Wharton, Ang. Sac. II. p. 341. Lanercoſt was a priory in nen The Annals are 
don in the Britiſh Muſeum. They are continued by different hands to the year 1347. 2 Sac. 
n Pref, p. xvii. and the former part was probably about the biſhop's own time. | 
(b) Tanner, Bibliotheca, p. 311. 

(e) Ric, Bardneienſ. in Wharton, Ang. Sac. II. pp. 327, 328, 335. 
(a) Tanneri Bibliotheca, p. 311. ö 

(e) Ibidem, p. 345. See alfo biſhop Gene p · 289. Matth. Parker, P- 485. 

(f) Wharton, Ang. Sac. tom. I. Praf. p. 32. 

%) Nic, Triveti Antiales, p. 204 This author died in 1328, /eptwagenariate. Tanner, 
Ubliotheca, p * So that be was born in 1260, or before. 
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Et pœnituit graviter ſuper ſe talem Epiſcopum de tam humili ereaſſe, et hoc pub. 
* lice coram ipſo eodem Epiſcopo proteſtabantur (a). 1 c 
But notwithſtanding all this evidence, the notion of the biſhop's low and ob- 
ſcure birth has of late been controverted by an antiquary of ſome note, Mr. Ralph 
Thoreſby of Leeds, who, in the Ducatus Leodienſis, has inſerted the pedigree of 
the family of Copley, © pupoſely to vindicate the memory of one of the moſt cele- 
© brated prelares, and the molt pious, that ever this nation boaſted of, before the 
Reformation; I mean the famous Robert Groaſthead, biſhop of Lincoln, who is 
* ſaid, by one of the ſame order, to be born in Suffolk, of very mean, or rather «f 
« baſe, parentage (b) ; whereas it will from this pedigree (which goes as high as the 


Norman Advent) appear, that he was of the ancient families of the Copleys, of 


© Copley and Batley, in this neighbourhood, by the father's fide ; and of a knight's 
family in Suffolk by the mother's. The arms are Argent, a croſs: moline Sable fc. 
To enable the reader to judge of the ſtrength, or rather the weakneſs, of this re- 
monſtrance, ſo favourably received by Dr. Browne Willis, that he has adopted it 
without ſcruple into his account of our prelate (d), I muſt here report fo much 
of the pedigree of Copley as relates to this matter. | 
Adam Copley, ns, dau. of Mr. Tho. Riſhworth, of Riſhw. near Hallifax. 


| Hugh Copley, eſq Margaret, dau. of Richard Liverſedge. 
al : 


— 


of Halifax. ley, eſq. | | field, of Stansfield, eſq. William Lockwood, | 


Thomas Copley, eſq. Margaret, dau. of Hugh Eland, elq. * 
4 3 | l | 


Robert Adam Copley, eſq Ann, dau. of Jo. Leventhorp, Ann married 
| - | |: T of Leventhorp, eſq. John Exley. 


| Thomas Copley, of Batley V, eſq.—=Winifred, dau. of Thomas Mirfield 680. eſq · 
—— — — ——— X | — — 
Hugh Copley, — dau. of Ro- Ralph, ſerv. Mary, dau. and heir of Cicely married 
eſq. bert Cromwelbo- to the king. | Sir Ric, Walfingham, Will. Quarnby, 
| thome, knight. of Suffolk, knight. of Quarnby. 
| | | 


— 5 
Robert Copley, vulgò Groſthead, biſhop } 
of Lincoln, obiit 8 November, 1253 


John ob. ſ. p. i 


{a) Matthew Paris, p. 485. 3 6 6 ä 
(5) Godwyn's Catalogue of Biſhops of Lincoln, p. 299. g 
(e) Thort ſpy, Ducatus Leodienſis, pp. 9, 106, Dr. Browne Willis, p. 51, omits the colour 
of the croſs. . 0 N 

(4) Dr. Browne Willis, p $1. See allo Wright's Halifax, p. 139. | 

ſe Rather rector a ſecond ſon of Hugh and Margaret was Richard, MS, note in Thoreſby 
cited by Mr. Watſon (Halifax, p. 284,);; who does not here even reckon the biſhop among the 
natives of Halifax, | To | E366 
(F) Of Copley. Collect. of Genealogies among A. Wood's MSS. | : 
( Robert de Merfield, eſq. Ibidem, Ns _ 

| E 
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The authority given us for this genealogy goes thus : The pedigree is from 
© Mr. Hopkinſon's MS. collated with another in large folio, with the arms painted, 
© zenes Geo. Plaxton, rector of Berwick, from Sir Adam, flain at the fiege of 


Vork, p. 12. to the firſt Edward Copley, p. 18 ;* but, when we come to examine 


into the validity of this evidence, it will be found to be really very little. Mr. 
Hopkinſon's MS. is no older than 1666 (a), and I find, upon enquiry, is of 


ſmall eſtimation amongſt the gentlemen of the county of York. Mr, Plaxton's 


book, it ſeems, included the firſt Edward Copley, mentioned in the lower part of 


the pedigree, who was contemporary with John Jord Savile, of Pomfret ; for Ed- 
ward's ſon, Alveroy, married the daughter of that, lord created a baron but 4 
Car. I. This book conſequently, with the printed arms, carries no weight. 


But theſe MSS, though of a later date, might be tranſcribed, it may be alleged, as 


to the upper part of the pedigree, from ancient evidences; I therefore remack, ſe- 
condly, that the fiege of York, wherein Adam Copley, or Sir Adam as he is called 
in Mr. Plaxton's book, was lain, happened in 1069 or 1070 (6), from which 
time to the birth of biſhop Groſſeteſte, about 1175, there intervenes but the ſpace 


of 105 years, and yet there are no leſs than ſeven generations in the genealogy, 


which, on an average, will but conſiſt of 15 years apiece, contrary to all known 
obſervation and experience. | ” 5 

The upper part of the pedigree is much diſcredited by the perpetual oc- 
currence of ſurnames, Adam Copley, Mr. Thomas Riſhworth, Richard Liver- 
ſedge, John Stans field, &c. eſpecially without the particle 4e. This is by no means 
agreeable to the mode of thoſe early days, as Mr. Camden will inform us (c). 

Wherefore, not to inſiſt on the ſecond Adam's being ſtyled vicar of Halifax, 
when there certainly was no vicarage there at the time, nor on the perpetual ad- 
di jon of the title of eſquire, a term ſo unuſual at that early period, nor the omiſ- 


fon of the biſhop's ſiſter (4); the above genealogy ſeems to er e regard at 
te 


all (e), but ought in all reaſon to give way to the conſonant and united ſuffrages 
(a) Thoreſby, Ducat. Leod. pp. 326. 570. Pref. p. Xvi · 
(5) Mr. Drake's Eboracum, in thoſe years. 3 
e) Camden's Remains, in ſurnames, * 
(4) Brown's Faſeic. II. p. 310. She was a nun, and certainly had as good a right to be men- 
uoncd as the vicar of Halifax. 7 | | 


x 


e) It appears to me, that the ſurmiſe and imagination of theſe heralds, about the biſhop's 


being of the Copley family, were chiefly grounded en fimilitude of arms, the croſs moline being 
ther found or ſuppoſed to belong both to Copley and him; and yet it ſhould not be omitted, 
lat Mr, Collier, (Eecleſ. Hiſt. I. p. 462,) ſays, The author of the Antiquitates Britannica 
; reports him honourably deſcended, and appeals to a pedigree for proof,” citing * Antiquit. Brit, 
in S. Edmun, p. 168,* by which I ſhould ſuppoſe archbiſhop Parter' book is intended, and yet 
l ind no ſuch paſſage in his Life of St. Edmund; on the contrary, he expreſsly writes there, p. 
255, concerning our prelate; Vir humili quidam ſtirpe ſatus, fed virtute, prudentia, doc- 
'trinaque inſignis.“ 1 can ſay no more to this paſſage in Mr, Collier, till his authority for it is 


fund, but that in a Collection of Genealogies, by A. Wood, in the Aſhmolean Muſeum, a ge- 


ixlopy correipondent with that of Mr, Hopkinſon occurs, 
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of the more ancient and contemporary writers, as ſtated above (a) ; and the rather, 
as their joint and unvarying evidence is ſo admirably corroborated by the conver. 
ſation related by the Annaliſt of Lanercoſt. The earl of Glouceſter, Richard de 
Clare (4), making the biſhop a viſit àt his palace, was entertained by him not only 
in a ſplendid and magnificent, but alſo in the politeſt and moſt courtly, manner; 
the earl particularly noticed this laſt, and, ſtruck with ſurprize at this genteel re- 
ception, and ſuch unexpected addreſs in a ſevere ſtudent, he afterwaids, in the 
freedom of converſation, entered into diſcourſe with the biſhop upon that head; 
expreſſing his wonder, after a proper preamble, that he, who was always ſaid to be 
of a mean and ordinary lineage, ſhould acquit himſelf ſo elegantly (c) on all occa- 
ſions, as to have the polirenets of his behaviour remarked by the lay-lords. Very 
true, my lord, replied the biſhop, my deſcent is but mean; but, nevertheleſs, [ 
have been educated from my youth amongſt the brighteſt exemplars, and the prin- 
cipal characters of the world. The earl was till more aſtoniſhed on hearing him 
ſay this, and deſirèd, an explanation. His anſwer was, that from his beginning to 
read the ſcriptures, he found thoſe, who, from the firſt original of things to the 
preſent time, being prudent, modeſt, liberal, chaſte, and endowed with every 
other virtue, were able to inſtruct him by their carriage and manners no leſs than if 
he had ſeen and converſed with them, and that he had always endeavoured to aſ- 
ſimilate himſelf to thoſe models (4). Iam of opinion, that thoſe words of Nicolas 
Trivet, above quoted, tamen bonam nature indolem preceptis Scripturarum ex- 
© ercens, produxit animum generoſum,” allude to this refineinent of the biſhop's 
manners by reading the Scriptures, as here profeſſed ; and it is certain, that ci · 
vility and propriety of behaviour, which depend much on the frame of the mind, 
modeſty, humility, and the other amiable and ſocial virtues, may be very profit- 
ably learnt both from the documents and the patterns-exhibired in Holy Wiit. 
This has been fully made to appear by Dr. Delany, in that agreeable deſcant he 
has made on the polite reception given by the patriarch Abrabam to the three 
angels, when on their way to Sodom (e), and by the Commentators on St. Paul's 
Epiſtle to Philemon. | | | 
But, though the biſhop's parents were but obſcure, yet they were honeſt perſons; the 
ancients, at leaſt, never intinuating , any thing to the contrary. Biſhop Godwyn, 
| | ( 


(a) Indeed, ſuppoſing this genealogy to be true, it ſeems to prove no more than that in the 
12th century the Copleys themſelves were but in a mean condition of life, Mr, Collier obſerves, 
that the family muſt have been now decayed. | Fo 

(2) This earl had married Matilda, a daughter of John Lacy earl of Lincoln, with whoſe 
family biſhop Groſleteſte had particular intimacy. See ad A. 1240, 1241; but John de Athon, 
canon of Lincoln, in 1343, who was as likely to know the truth as-any body, aſcribes the fol- 
lowing converſation to the king and the biſhop, See him on Conſtitut. Othoboni, p. 122 
but it comes to the ſame thing; the words of the Annals being fmplici progenie, and in Athon, W 
de fimplicibus. E N : Bo 

(e) Annal. Lanercoſt, p. 342. | 

cd Dr. Delany's Revelation examined, IT. 204—207, e 
(e) lia 728 M. Paris, p. 416, uſes it in the ſame ſenſe; alſo pp. 835, 859, 778. 5 

| | | there- 


# 
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therefore, had no reaſon for a him upon this head, by his expreſſſon, na- 
_ talibus pudendis, intimating, as Dr. Fuller obſerves, a ſuſpicion of baſtardy. Ri- 
chard of Bardney, indeed, never mentions his father, but only his mother; but 
that is accidental, owing to his manner of writing in verſe, whereby, as there was 
no particular concerning the biſhop's father worth noticing by a poet, as neither 
miracle, nor prodigy, nor preſage, ſuch as happened in * to the mother, he 
had no occafion or inducement to name him. I obſerve in the laſt place, that Mr. 
Thoreſby's attempt to aggrandize, as he fancied, the deſcent of our prelate, is 
but a miſplaced effort of his zeal; for though a narrow fortune has, in a general 
way, many difficulties and diſcouragements to encounter (a), yet ſtrong natural 
parts, improved by ſtudy and application, will often break through all obſtacles, 
and take the lead of others who, in the eye of the world, are thought to be better 
born. And when this is the caſe, the more exalted, and the more to be admired, 
is the merit of the party. i. | Pg | 
I go next on the ſubje& of the biſhop's country, a matter which will prove of 
ſhorter diſquiſition. Mr. Thoreſby does not expreſs it in ſo many words, but he 
ſeems to inſinuate a claim, nevertheleſs, in favour of the county of York. But 
Nicolas Trivet, and Matthew of Weſtminſter, who both of them lived in the 
ſame century with the biſhop, agree in reporting him as born in Suffolk, the Jatter 
ſpecifying the very place, Strodbrocke, or Stradbrook, in that county. The hiſ- 
torians are not unwillingly followed in this by our beſt antiquaries, John Leland, 
John Bale, biſhop Godwyn, &c. ſo that this matter may be ſafely reſted here, in 
reſpect ro Mr. Thoreſby (b). And it is certainly very poſſible, eſpecially if you 
reſpect the arms, that a younger branch of the Yorkſhire Copley family, might be 
ſeated in Suffolk; the biſhop's father, for example, who married, as it is aſſerted, 
the daughter and heir of a knight of that country. Knighthood, at that time, did 
not imply much eſtate; and if the biſhop's father afterwards proved a ſpendthrift, 
his parents might become low and mean enough, and ſo the diſcordant authors be 
reconciled, as to this point. | | | | 5 
The ſame anſwer may ſerve for Richard of Bardney, who contends, but ſtands 
ſingly in the notion (c), and is but a late writer, that the biſhop was born at Stow, 
an ancient village near Lincoln (d). I ſhall embrace the opportunity, however, 


— 


(2) Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obſtat 
Res anguſta domi. Ivvxxax. h | 

(5) And indeed his genealogiſts make the biſhop's mother to be a Suffolk woman. 

(c) Anth. a Wood, Ath. Oxon I. p. 5; and ſee his Hiſtory and Antiquities, p. 81. | 
(d) And hence, as likewiſe becanſe this author ſuppoſes the biſhop to have been edueated 
uin the ſchool at Lincoln, he calls Lincoln his mother, p. 333. There is a ſingular paſſage in a 
letter of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, Anglia Sacra, II. p. 343, Quem primitus filium 
et poſt patrem ipſius [ Linc.] Kcclefiz Patrona edidit Virgo Mater.“ The cathedral of Lincoln 
- 15 ſacred to the Virgin Mary; but there is no neceſſity of thinking the biſhop was born at Lin- 
coln from-this paſſage, ſince he might be eſteemed: a /n of that church, on account of his pre- 
bend and archdeaconry. See before, p. 8, | ; | 
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of adding a word concerning this Richard de Bardney (a). He was a Benedidine 
monk of Bardney abbey, near Lincoln, whence he took his name (6). Biſhop Groſle- 
teſte was thought by the monks of Bardney to be very harſh and ſevere with them, 
as will be related in its proper place, but Richard, living long after theſe times, 
and, when all former animoſities had ſubſided and were in a manner forgotten, be. 
came wonderfully enamoured of our prelate, and wrote his life in hexameter and 


pentameter verſe, in 1503 (c), dedicating it to the then biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. 


William Smith. The character Mr. Wharton gives this performance, though {© 


_ depreciating, is no more than jult, © Roberti Groſthed, præſulis maximi, vitam 


tanto viro non indignam obtinere valde cupiebam; non aliam autem invenire po- 
tui quam hanc Kicardi Jalevroſam, inelegantem, nonnullibi etiam inſulſam, luce 
plane indignam, niſi egregia argumenti dignitate commendaretur (d).“ It abounds 
with idle legendary tales, falſe metre, and uncouth verſe, and, what is worſe, 
little or no notice is there taken of the ſtriking and more principal paſſages of the 
biſhop's life. However, Mr. Wharton finding a copy of the work in the library of 
the church of Weſtminſter, thought fit, after curtailing it, and expunging the 
inore obnoxious and ſuperfluous paragraphs, to print it, for want of a better 
author on a ſubject ſo intereſting and important. This author, it ſeems, was a 
bachelor of divinity, and wrote alfo in the lame kind of metre the Hiſtory of St. 
Hugh, the Boy, which is ſtill extant. 
The year of the biſhop's birth, laſtly, can now be no otherwiſe attained than by 
conjecture. William de Vere, biſhop of Hereford, who died in 1119, took Ro- 


bert into his family, and Gicaldus Cambrenſis wrote a commendatory letter to that 


prelate in favour of Robert, upon the occaſion ; and not only ſpeaks of his then 
known merits, but allo ſtyles , him Ma gifter Robertus Groſſeteſte (e), a term which im- 
plies a regent in arts (J), ſo that Robert could not then be leſs than twenty-four years 
of age, and confequeutly carries back the year of his nativity to F175, or thereabouts, 


long before the reign of king John, when the editor of the book de. Ceſſatione Le- 


galium thinks he was born. Robert, on the footing of this calculation, would be 
leventy-cight when he died, in 1253, which comports very well with the words 
of Innocent IV. who called him that very year ſenex delirus, ſurdus, et abſurdus (8), 


and thoſe of Roger —_ where he mentions the length of his life (). 


=» 


(a) Biſhop Tanner * calls him Robert. Biblioth. p. 351. 

(4) Perhaps his family name was Moley ; for, Richard Moley ſigns the ſurrender of, that houſe. 
Dr, Browne Willis's Mitred Abbeys, I. p. 54, of the Emendations, | 

(c) See the concluſion of the work. | 

(4) Wharton, Præf. ad Ang. Sac. p. 17. Yet Mr. Wood ſays Richard was a perſon of note 
in his order. Ath. Ox. I. p. 5. | . 5 

(e) Giraldus Camb. in Wharton, Ang. Sac. II. p. 344. 

{/) See the Liſe of Hugh, the Burgundian, and the note there, 

(g) Matthew Paris, p32 872. 

(+) 10 88 Bacon in Wood, p. 82, ww; in Leland's Colloid: III. PP+ 334, 335. i 
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The biſhop was particularly intimate with Nicolas de Fernham, and John de St. 
Giles, the moſt celebrated practitioners of the time. Nicolas was in fact the Ar- 
chiater, and was abſolutely induced and perſuaded by our prelate to accept of the 
ſee of Durham (a). And no man enjoyed more of Groſteſte's confidence, except- 
ing, perhaps, Adam de Mariſco, than St. Giles (4), who was amongſt the moſt 
eminent of his profeſſion, both abroad and at home, and ſeems to have continued 
his practice to the very laſt. At leaſt we are informed by M. Paris, that he at- 
tended the biſhop in his laſt illneſs in 1233. But, to go upon ſomething more di- 
ret, Richard de Bardney beſtows many lines in celebrating the biſhop's know- 
ledge in certain matters reſpecting the ſcience of medicine; his acquaintance with the 
whole Materia Medica (c); his inventing of charms (d); his contriving of Formule 


for exorcifing evil ſpirits (e); with certain taliſmanical characters to be inſcribed on 


gems (F); and then he concludes, | 
| Utilis Anglorum fuit iſta ſcientia genti. 
| | Oporciſta fuit-; perficit inde bonum. Wn 

This term oporciſta is novel, and not eaſily to be met with elſewhere, I ſhall offer a 
conjeftural explanation. We read in Pliny (g), of a medicine called oporice, u nuf, 
made of certain fruits, whence Richard, perhaps, may have formed oporiciſta, con- 
tracted into oporciſta. If this does not pleaſe, quære, if it may not be miſwritten for 
Eporciſta, from erropxiow, one that invokes the aid of a demon, as exorciſta is a per- 


(a) See below. (5) See below. : 
e) Quicquid in arboribus, virgultis, floribus, herbis, 
Seminibuſque latet precinit iſte ſtudens, 
(4) Invenit voces, quibus allevare ſolebat 
Egrorum morbos ——— | 
e) Obvia Spiritibus, invenit verba malignis. 
(f) Deque charaReribus fuit author quos prætioſis 
— Tnſcripfit gemmis, mira potenter agens. 
(z) Plin. N. H. xxiv. 14. 
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ſon rhat expels them ; for, Robert, wel to this author, made vſe of the 


agency of ſuch a ſpirit i in the ſhape of an horſe called Beal, when he went in one 


night from England to Rome (a). 
here is bur little force in theſe arguments; for, though the practice of phyſic 


was at this time chiefly, if not altogether, lodged in the hands of eccleſiaſtics, as 


we are willing to acknowledge, yet it does not follow that Groſſeteſte was one of 
thoſe medical clerks, notwithſtanding his intimacy with Nicolas de Fernham and 
John de St. Giles. And as to Bardney's teſtimony, he writes ſo evidently with a 
deſign of aggrandizing his hero, at any rate, that one knows not how to rely on 
his poetical vagaries. I ſhould therefore think this matter extremely problematical, 

if Giraldus Cambrenſis had not ſaid to the biſhop of Hereford, that Robert would 
be uſeful to him, tam in negotiis veſtris variis et cauſarum decilionibus, quam in 
corporis veſtri conferende ſanitatis et conſervande curis. And the biſhop, amongſt 


his numerous productions, had not treated of Ars Medicinalis in the Compendiun 


Scientiarum (b). The biſhop, moreover, muſt be conſidered as an aſtronomer, and 
the Arabians, from whom the ſtudy of Phyſic came chiefly to us, a 8 connected 
this laſt with the ſcience of Aſtronomy and Aſtrology, w a: Prot Chaucer makes his 
Doctour of Phyſick to be groundid in Aftronomie (c). But after all, as the knowledge 
of medicine was but very ſuperficial at this time, and the biſhop laid out 17 time 
ſo much on other ere he could have but a ſlender acquaintance with it ( d). 


(a) See Appendix, Noe Iv. 

(5, See his works in Opuſe. Philoſoph. inedita. 

(e) Urry, p. 4. See Mr. Warton, p. 439. | 
(4) His dy 8 frivolous diſtinction concerning the blood occurs in 10 p. 169, 167. 
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5 On the Brazen Head, the Infernal Horſe, Sc. 


Gabriel Naudzus has ſhewn- to ſatisfaction, that in the darker ages an extraor- 
dinary genius, or a perſon of recondite learning, who penetrated into the depths 
of philoſoſophy beyond the common ſcantling of the times, ſcarce ever aroſe, 


wherein the pious biſhop Groſſeteſte is more immediately concerned, John Gower (5), 
aud the reſt that. mention a brazen head, as fabricated by the biſhop in his younger 
years, ſeem to have applied to him what, according to the vulgar nation, belongs 
more properly to Roger Bacon the Franciſcan Friar (c). Gower's lines are, 


c For of the great clerk Gre/teft, 

I red how redy that he was | 
Upon clergy (4) an hede (e) of braſſe 
To make, and forge it for to tell 
Of ſuch things as befell (F), 


My EY M — ü n.... -0—99v.ꝙ˙1 


(a) To Naudæus add Wood, p. 82, where Geſner alſo ſays Groſſeteſte wrote one book on 
Aſtrology, and one on Necromancy and Witchcraft, Alſo p. 79. Pliny, N. H. xviii. 6. tells a 
pleaſant ſtory of E. Furius Creſſinus, a farmer, who was charged with ſorcery for having better 
crops than his neighbours, C. Agrippa names Groſthead among thoſe great men who were ad- 
dicted to natural magic, cap. xlv. and calls him Rodertus Anglicus. | | 
(5) Gower de Conteſſ. Amantis, fol. Ixiiii. edit. 1554. | 
(e) So Anth. a Wood. Baconi autem ut plurimum aſſuitur fabula de capite neſeio quo æneo.“ 
Pit, & Antiq. p. $2. , The like enterprize was alſo aſcribed to Gerebert, Ibid, See more of 
theſe brazen artificial heads and compoſitions in Mr. Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, p 409, 
leq. and in Collier, Dict. v. Albertus M. Cervantes has introduced one made by a Polander, a 
ducipie of Scotus, and conſulted by Don Quixote. OG N : 
(4} By his learning. The word occurs in this ſenſe in Piers Plowman, who, ſpeaking of hu- 
man learning, fays, it was but a trifle, as to the clergy of Chriſt, Paſſus 12, and p. 32. Fox, 
Martyrol. p. 812, &e. Gower, Ixiiii xciv. Caxton, Myrrour. p. 5, 6. Ames, pp. 15, 17, 42. 
Hampole, Ms. Line pp. 262, 286. It is from the French. Robert Bourron in Merlino. Li 
(eic /ovant mout par force de Clergie que autre gent ne ſairoient mie, Clerkois in an old MS. cited 
0 by Du Cange, v. Cierici, is put for Latin. | | 
F le) Head. * | | 


and voices, for the ſake of rhyme, 


without being charged with magic and conjuration (a). As to the prelent caſe, 


Rr 85 And 


* 


(f) 1d eſt, as ſhould beſall. Our old Engliſh poets are continually chang ug moods, tenſes, _ 
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306 ET ENDIS 1 
| Aþd ſeven yeres byfineſs | 1 
layd, but for the lackneſſe (a) | | 
halfe a minute of an honre 


— 


Fro firſt that he began labour 
He loſt all that he had doe (6).“ 


Where it is ſuppoſed to have been ſeven years about, but through the neglect of 
half a minute miſcarried; it was intended, had it been perfected, to have been a 
ſpeaking head, to have diſcovered loſt goods (for ſo I underſtand the fourth and 
fifth line) and to foretell things to come. | | 
Richard of Bardney adds, concerning this curious magical head, that the biſhop 
compoſed it when he was maſter of arts, that it actually ſpoke on Saturdays, for the 
correction of errors, and the giving of counſel in doubrful caſes. But that, by a ter- 
rible misfortune, it fell down one day as it was ſetting up, and broke all to pieces; 
the pieces, as the common people ſaid, were preſerved in a vault at Lincoln (c). 


This author, you obſerve, goes a great deal farther than Gower did; for, the biſhop, 


according to him, actually completed his work, which indeed redounds more to 
the honour of his ſaint and hero; and he ſays, that it was on occaſion of the above 
unhappy accident that the biſhop deſerted ſuch curious arts, and turned his 
thoughts upon divinity. | Eo 

But Bardney furniſhes us with a notable inſtance of the biſhop's ſuppaſed kill 
in necromancy, or, in other words, his dealing with the devil; this is, his making 
a journey from England to Rome in one night's, time, by means of an infetn 
horſe (d), of which he had obtained the command. It is a moſt ridiculous ſtory; 
if poſſible, more abſurd than the former, but as it may ſerve to amuſe fome ſort 
of readers, I ſhall here inſert it in few words. The biſhop of Salifbury had pro- 
miſed the pope to officiate at Rome on St. Peter's day. He did not forget his en- 
gagement, but being old and infirm could not perform it (e). In this dilemma he 


(a) There is no ſuch word as lac. I know not what edition of Goper Mr, Wood uſed, but 
in mine by Berthelette, in 1554, the reading is, fol. Ixiüi. 
| — ————— but for the lacheſſe 
Of halfe a minute of an houre ; | 53 
and this is the true reading; for, the poet is there giving inſtances of the miſchiefs and incon- 
veniences of negligence and flipping of opportunities, which is the ſenſe of the word Lacheſe, # 
it is now uſed in law, where it always refers to time; the ſame appears from the preceding 
part of Gower's fourth book, and fram Hampole, in MS. Lincoln, p. 17g. | 
(2) Done. Ames, Typogr. Antiq. p. 18. Macchabree, fol, 12, 
(e) In volta. . A | 1 55 N 
(4) A horſe of braſs, of wonderful velocity, was preſented to Cambuſcan. Warton, Hiſtory a 
Engliſh Poetry, p. 398, ſeq. 400, ſeq. and fee more of other like horſes, p. 415. Blainville 
mentions a wonderful jumping mule, bleffed for the purpoſe by a ſaint, vol. II. p. 318. —- 
(e) Sie ait, ac meminit ſenio confectus et æger. $0 I read inſtead of nec meminit. In a more 
correct auther J ſhould ſay the metre required this emendation, but Richard is too negligent . 
meaſure for one to argue frem that topic. He makes it, and at, and ur, long before à woe 
ad libitum. | | | 1385 * 
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ſent for Groſſeteſte but the day before he was to appear at Nute, and he under 
takes the ſervice, bidding him be of good courage; 
Ne timeas, O Præſul, ait; vos arbiter alti 
Conſilii mecum concomitatur iter. 
But as there is no underſtanding this we ought to read 
A arbiter altt 


Conſilii — | 
for we are not to regard the falſe quantity ariſing from this endeten (a), ſince 
it is Plain he intended to ſpeak of ſome horſe, as it follows, 

* omodo neſcitur aut qualiter, iſte Robertus 

d talem curſum proſpere frenat # 
This horſe was a demon, and his proper name was Beal (5), 

Procedunt comites, clericus, atque Beal. 

And he afterwards uſes the very word arbiter concerning him ; for, when they were 


got on high, he ſays, 


Altius aggreditur ſpatium, quo ſplendor et ignis 
Jura tenent celſis; arbiter implet opus. 

And ſo, when they arrived at the regions of pure light above the planets, * makes 
the horſe ſpeak to his rider by that name, 
——- Arbiter ille fremit; 

Seſſori loquitur— 
And, when the journey is ſiniſhed, Robert ſends his dæmon back again to the ſhades 
below, in the ſhape of a horſe, 

— Ad manes currere cogit equum. 
In their progreſs they came.to the ſun; and then the poet makes them approach the 
planets one after another, but manages this matter very unſkilfully; for, how great 
an aſtronomer ſoever the biſhop himſelf might be, his poet is but a bad one. One 
place, however, in Mr. Wharton's edition, may be amended ; it $ where he ſays, 

Tandem cautelz ſtudio regione potitur, 

Quam Venus er Stibion oſcula dando colunt. | 
where by Stibion he means Mercury, whoſe planet being called hy authors 
Silben (c), we ought to read ſo in this place. To make an end of this filly affair; 
when they were come, as I ſaid, to the regions of pure light, — all * planets, 


«© horſe ſpeaks to his rider, and ſays, 


= = benedic tibi, vel morieris. 
Ad mare ſubmerſus imprime ſigna tua. 
he means, make the fign of the croſs, or, croſs yourſelf, but the words ſhould be 
pointed thus, - 


— — - benedic tibi, vel morieris 
N mare ſubmerſus ; imprime ſigna tua. 


(a) See the preceding note. 


(5) Q Baal, a name often applied to the devil or any evil ſpirit, and kence, probably, the 
dame of Ball, fo commonly given to haet horſes. 
le Plutarch, de Placit, Philoſoph, | | 
: Rr 2 . 
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But the biſnop ally him in . that croſſes were things . to theſe works of 
darkneſs, 
Vade, Beal, ait iſte n iter iſtud in ævum 
Talia fena timet; fiſte gradum, ow 0. 
On which the horſe deſcends, the biſhop alighis, perigrms the duty, and then re- 
turns to the biſhop of Sarum, who was very 42 wir keeping him with him; 
but Robert declining that, the biſhop r-wards and diſmiſſes him. However, one 


of the biſhops of Saliſbury made Groſteſt archdeacon of Wilts, as will be noted 


below (a). In the mean time how ſtrange it is, that this ill- employed monk of 
Bardney ſhould have no more ſenſe than to give credit to theſe vulgar romantic 
ſtories (better befitting the pen of Lud. Arioſto or Cervantes) (b), concerning one 


of the beſt and greateſt prelates of the dioceſe to which he belonged, and whom 
the whole kingdom of England, in a manner, had a dcfire of ſeeing canonized for 


a ſaint ; however, we read ſomething like it in the ſtory of St. Antidius, who made 
the devil carry him on his back to Rome, and back again 

There are ſome other legendary tales concerning rhe biſhop, which it may not 
be improper to bring together in this place; as ſome people, chough far enough 


from giving any credit to them, may, nevertheleſs be curious to know what vulgar 


reports have been formerly current in the world concerning him. 

Fulk Baſſet, biſhop of London, heard a certain ſweet bell ſounding high in 
the air the night biſhop Groſſeteſte died, being then near Buckden aud he 
aſked his attendants if they heard wkat he did? They aſked what he heard; be 
told them (c), and added, By St. Paul, I am of opinion my brother, the venerable 
* biſhop of Lincoln, paſſing out of this world, is now placed in the heavenly re- 

gion, and the bell is a token of it; for, there is no abbey near, where any ſuch 

great hell can be; let us enquire.” They did ſo, and found, from the information 
of biſhop Groficteſte's family, that his lordſhip died at the fame hour. Fulk ſpoke 
publicly of this miracle; and John Crachele, a reſpectable man, and an intimate 
clerk of his, informed Matthew Paris of it (d). 

The ſame night ſome Franciſcans (e) travelling towards a when they 
were in the foreſt of Wantage (F) loſt their way, but heard a moſt melodious 
chiming of bells, and, amongſt the reſt, one of a moſt charming note, founding 
very diſtinctly and regularly (g), This excited their wonder much, as they were 
not near any great church. In the morning they met ſome foreſters, and one of 


(a) Robert was undoubtedly 1 of Wilts. | 

6 Who has introduced Clawilens, a wooden horſe, travelling 8 the air bs the direction 
of a wooden peg in his head, but really by gunpowder. 

(c) He deſcribed it as a great bell, like one belonging to a monaſtery, but more than human, 
ſweet, and rings very regularly, 

(4) M. Paris, p. 876. 

(e) Mr. Brown, p. 406, ſays, by miſtake, they were of both orders. 

/ Now Waybriite, in the county of Huntingdon, 

(z) Venerable Bede, who abounds with legends, relates a like ſtory e concerning St. Chad, 


p. 144+ See alſo legend of St, Cuthbert, Lond, 1663, concerning Aidan, firſt * of Lin- 
tis farue. 
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their company, after enquiring the way, aſked them, what that very ſolemn chi- 


ming, which was heard towards Buckden, meant? They ſaid, they had heard 


nothing, nor then heard, though the chiming ſtill continued. The friars wondered 


the more at this; but, when they reached Buckden, they were told the biſhop had 
departed this life at the very time they heard the melody (a). 

It is related again, that the night after pope Innocent had given orders for a 
letter to be written to king Henry III. to take up the bones of biſhop Groſſeteſte, 
and caſt them out of the church of Lincoln, the biſhop's ghoſt, dreſſed in ponti- 


ficalibus, appeared to his holineſs as he lay reſtleſs and waking in bed, and with a 


ſtern countenance and terrible voice ſaid to him, ſtrik ing the point of the paſtoral 
ſtaff, which he had in his hand, at the ſame time into his fide (b); © Senebald, mi- 
ſerable wretch, do you deſign to throw my bones, to the diſhonour of me and the 
« church of Lincoln, out of the church? Whence can ſuch raſhneſs come into thy 
© mind? It would be more fitting that thou, whom God hath raiſed to ſuch an high 
« ſtation in his church, ſhouldit endeavour to do honour to his zealous ſervants 
* after death. The Lord will never ſuffer thee to have any power over me from 
* this day forward. I wrote my letter to thee in the ſpirit of meekneſs and love, 
ein order to induce thee to amend thy ways, but thou ſet at nought my ſalutary 

© advice with a faſtidious eye and a depraved heart. Woe unto thee, who thus 
* deſpiſes me; ſhall not thou alſo be deſpiſed ?? So the ſpectre withdrew, leaving 
the pope half dead, groaning with the anguiſh of the wound he had received in his 
ſide, which was juſt as if he had been pierced with a lance, and ſighing and crying 
out lamentably ; which when his attendants heard, they aſked with aſtoniſhmenr 
the meaning of all this; he replied, with groans and ſighs, © The terrors of the 

* night have much diſturbed me, and I ſhall never be myſelf again, Oh, my ſide ! 
© how it pains me. I have been ſtruck with a lance by a ſpirit.” He neither ate 
nor drank next day, pretending to be ill of a fever; and yet the vengeance of 
God had not done with him (c). The pope afterwards ſet out for Naples, with 


what was called a pleuriſy in his ſide; neither could cardinal Albus (d), his phy- 
ſician, relieve him; he never after had a good day, nor quiet night, but died at 


Naples, December 7, 1254, under a double affliction, from the ſtroke of biſhop 
Groftereſle, which brought on an incurable pleuriſy, aud the diſcomfiture of his 
army by Conrad his enemy (e). 

It happened alſo, ſays BI. Paris, that the week pope Innocent died, a certain 
cardinal (F) had a viſon in the night. He thought himſelf 1 in Heaven, "where our 


(a) M. Paris, p. 877. 

(5) Thus, the legendiſts tell us, king Sweyn was killed; pugione St, Edmunds, on account of 
the ravages he had committed at St. Edmund{bury, Roſſus, p. 103. 

(e) M. Paris, p. 883. The ſtory is alſo related by H. Kaighton, in X. Script, col. 5 but 
with ſome variation. See Brown, p. 408. 

(4) See of him, M. Paris, pp. 925, 842, wheuce it appears he was called | Johannes Anglicus. 
dee Godwyn, p. 787. 

(e) M. Paris, p. 884. 5 1 275 | 

(/) An hermit dt two cardinals, Dr. Thomas Gaſcoigne in Wood, p. 83. 
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Saviour was fitting on his throne; on the right hand ſtood his mother, on his left 
a certain venerable matron, who, extending her left arm, carried upon her hand a 
kind of temple, on the front of which was written in golden letters, The Church; 
Innocent IV. appeared before the divine Majeſty, and, with joined and uplifted 
hands, on his knees begged for mercy, inſtead of juſtice and judgement, but the 
noble matron called out for judgement, ſaying, ſhe accuſed him upon three points : 
Firſt, That whereas he | Chriſt] had founded a church on earth, free, and dif- 
tinguiſhed with liberties, this man hath made it & bond-woman': Secondly, the 
church was intended to be a refuge for ſinmers, for the falvation of miſerable ſouls, 
but this criminal hath converted it into a table of money-changers : Thirdly, It 
was eſtabliſhed on the foundation of faith, juſtice, and truth, but this fellow hath 
undermined the faith, and debauched men's manners; hath perverted juſtice, hath 
darkened and ſuppreſſed the truth. I demand therefore juſtice againſt him. And 
the Lord ſaid to Innocent, Be gone, and receive thy deſerts ; and fo he was hur- 
ried off, The obſervation of Matthew upon this dream or viſion is, that hence we 
may remark, that Innocent was in leſs reputation of ſanctity than our excommuni- 
cated prelate (a). 5 | 
To the foregoing may be annexed the ſtrange interpretation which our biſhop 
is made to put on the reveries of a dying youth; pretending, from bis great ſa- 
gacity, that his incoherencies were the words he was reading in the Book of Life (6). - 
One of his lordſhip's prophecies I ſhall here mention under the year 1238; bur 
another prediction of his may be more properly recited here. He is ſaid to have 
laid his hand on the head of the eldeſt fon of Simon Montfort, and to have pro- 
nounced, © O, my dear ſon, both you and your father will die on one day, and 
© by the ſame Kind of death, but in the cauſe of juſtice and truth (c).“? And © Inter 
< MSS Digb. in Bibl. Bod]. p. 196. extat Prophetia Roberti Groſthead. Pr. Ex- 
© ternis popults dominabitur (d), which I ſuppoſe muſt be of the ſame texture and 
authority as thoſe above. 1 „ 
I ſuppoſe a good ſtaunch Catholic may believe all theſe tales (e), with all the 
miracles attributed to our biſhop by Richard de Bardney and others (J); for, 
*ſay they, in reſpet of M. Paris, why do you believe this author in ſome things, 
and not in all? But, as Mr. Brown well obſerves, the authority of an hiſtorian 
is not deſtroyed, as to other particulars, by his reporting, upon the relation and 
. credit of others, ſome falſe or uncertain facts (g). M. Paris is doubtleſs a woſt 
valuable author, but learned men have, nevertheleſs, ſometimes found reaſon 
to deſert him in ſome points, as we have done in reſpet of his partiality to 


37d 
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(a) M. Paris, p. 897» 
(6) Wharton, p. 342. 
(c) M. Paris, p. 998. | 1 3 | 
() Tanner, p. 350. Quere if this be not a ſermon on Joel II. 17. 
(e) That alſo of the ſanative oil iſſuing from the biſhop's tomb. See the year 1253. 
(f) Vide ad An. 1253. . 
{#) Brown's Faſcic. II. pp. 398, 406. Rollin, Belles Letters, III. pp. 200, 256. 
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his brethren the monks, and, therefore, though he may be raſh in pronouncing 
on God's judgements, credulous in reſpe& of miracles and legends, and err, per- 
haps, in judging, his credit will ſtill be ſafe and unimpeached as to other matters. 
As for the Papiſts, if they will receive the legends reſpecting biſhop Groſſeteſte 
in part, they ought to admit them all, upon their own principle, and amongſt them 
thoſe concerning pope Innocent, though they tend ſo much: to the diſhonour of 


his. holineſs, 
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ARTICLES of ENQUIRY in the VISITATION Anno 1236. 
AxxAL. BURTON, p. 317 7 (a). 


* 


1. De vita Archidiaconi et ſuæ familiæ. 


2. 
Zo 
4. 


De decanis (5), qualiter ſe habeant in officiis ſuis. 
An aliquis laicus teneat ecclęſiam ad firmam, vel poſſideat decimas. 
An rectores vel vicarii ecclefiarum vel capellani qualitercunque miniſtrantes, 


===. 3 a — 
— — — — * 
8 « 0 


. . ˙ð 


vel conſtituti infra ſacros ordines, ſint incontinentes, et cum quibus commiſerint 
incontinentiam. 

5. An ſortilegia (c) fiant in parochiis. | 7 | 

6. An aliqui beneficiati, vel infra ſacros ordinis bi ſint uxorati. 

7. An aliqui clerici frequentant eceleſias monialium ſine rationabili cauſa. 

8. An aliquis clericus infra ſacros ordines conſtitutus teneat aliquam mulierem 
ſive cognatam, vel aliquam aliam de qua oritur mala ſuſpicio (d). 

9. An aliqui clerici, ſeu capellani, fint frequentantes tabernas (e), negotiatores, 
uſurarii, pugnatores, vel exercentes mercata H, in habitu penitus indecenti. 


(a) Theſe articles of viſitatorial 1 are not the firſt on record, for Hugh de Welles iſſued 
a like ſet of articles in 1230, for the uſe of his archdeacons. Wilkins, Concil, I. p. 627, who | 
adopts them from Sir H. Spelman, II. p. 192. Mr. Prynne, indeed, Hiſtory of Henry III. 
p. 101. C. fixes them to 31 Henry III. or 1247, and aſcribes them to biſhop G roſſeteſte, but in 
that I preſume he is miſtaken. A tranſlation of theſe articles of Groſſeteſte in 1236, which are 
grounded chiefly on the canons, is inſerted in the Memoirs of Roger de Weſeham, p. 34, ſeq. 
and to judge from the firſt article, one would ſuppoſe the M ponmeach were directed to the laicty, 
7, c. the churchwardens, 

(5) Rural deans. 

(e) Witcheraft or ſorcery, See Cave, Hiſt. Lit. p. 662. ; 

(d) The biſhops were directed by Otto to be ſtrict in their enquiries out the matter of con- 
cubinage, M. Paris, p. 452; and tee the 14th article below, 

(e) Alehouſes, 

(7) Exercentes mercata, went to market, So exercere TV TY Dugd. Mon, II. p. 654; 
and tabernas exercente in the next number, Art. 15, and jcholas exercere. 1 Paris, pp- 833. 
767. See p. 184, note e. 
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10. An capellani ordinati ab alienis epiſcopis ſint Hocntiad ad celebrandum di- 
vina ſine licentia epiſcopi, et a quibus ſint licentiati. : \ 
11. An mercata alicubi teneantur diebus dominicis. 


12. An diaconi audiant coufelioues, vel alla miniſtrent ſacramenta tantuin fa 
— conceſſa. . 


An rectores vel vicarii fint reſidentes. 
0 An aliquis clericus teneat in hoſpitio ſuo concubinam ſacerdotis ſeu clerici 


vel laici. 


15. An eccleſiz ſint dedicatæ (a). 

10. An aliqui ſint adepti beneficia per ſimoniam. 

17. An aliqua capella fit de novo erecta, et a dicta capella aliquid ſibi vendicetur 
juris vel libertatis ultra id quod ſibi primo fuit conceſſum (2). 

18. An aliqui vicarii ſe faciant rectores, vel e converſo. 


19. An aliqui ratione longæ firmæ ſe faciant recess, vel vicarios, vel veros 
poſſeſſores aliquarum decimarum (c). 


20. An aliqua eccleſia vel vicaria ponatur ad firmam (d). 


21. An aliqui ſe gerant rectores vel vicarios, qui per epiſcopum, vel per tom 
poteſtatem habentem, in eiſdem non ſunt inſt ituti. . 


22. An aliqui (e) faciant padtum cum ſacerdotibus ſuis (J), ut præter ſtipendia 
certa (g) poſſint ab alio annualia vel tritennalia () recipere. 
23. An aliqua libera terra de eleemoſyna eccleſiz laicis tradatur ad firmam (i). 


24. An redditus aſſignati ad luminaria vel alios certos uſus eccleſiæ committantur 
(k) in uſus rectorum. 


25. An vicariæ ſint per eolfoogum taxatæ. 


26. An alicubi compellantur e (J ut in die Paſchz poſt miſſam ſimul 
offerant et communicent. 

27. An aliquis ſacerdos extorqueat pecuniam pro pœnitentia, rel pro allis ſacra- 
mentis injungat (n pœnitentias lucrativas. 


1 


(a) A e of Otto; and poſſibly an addition by de Weſcham, 

) See the proteſt of the na of Lincoln's, proctor, in the caſe of the chapel of Brampton, 
Memoirs of Roger de Weſeham, p. 40. | 

(e) M. Paris, p. 450. 

(4) See N 23, and M. Paris, p. 450. 

(e) Meaning Chaplains. | | 

(f) ReGtors or vicars. 

(z) So I read, inſtead of certo. 

(% Fees for anniverſaries or wage: 

(i) See Nꝰ 20 above, 

(k) Commutentur, in marg. fort 33 as in N- 34. 

(!) Sic legend. pro parochiam. 


(m) Lego, vel injungat, The enjoining lucrative _— as for maſſes, &c, was a natural 
touſequence of farming churches. 
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28. An in ecclefiis per honeſtos clericos deſerviatur ſecundum Facolates 
earum (a). 


209. An mercata, vel Judi, ſeu placita ſecularia, fiant in ſacris locis (5). 

30. An cæmiteria fint ubique * et eceleſiæ decenter ædiſicatæ et ornate, 
et vaſa ſacra rite cuſtodita. 

31. An canon miſſæ fit rite correctus. 

32. An ſacramentum euchariſtiæ ubiqui portetur ad infirmos cum . reves 
rentia, et ſicut decet cuſtodiatur (c). 

33. An aliquis facerdos fit deſidioſus ad viſitandum infirmos. 

34. An aliquis capellanus vel alius convertat chriſmalia (4) in uſus Wenke 

35. An adulteria et alia crimina publica 2 alicubi a cn 


PA The number of chaplains and afliſtants was to be proportioned to the revenues of the 
church where they ſerved, 

() Becauſe they were ſometimes kept and held in churches and church-yards, though con- 
trary to canon. See N VI. Art, zo. | 

(c) In a decent Pix. 

(4) Chriſm, ſays Mr, Johnſon, was a 3 of oil and balſam, bleſſed by the biſhop, to 
be uſed in baptiſm ; and the chr//ale was a linen cloth put on the child's 1. t the oil *. 


ſtay on, and be taken off eight days after. 
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Conſtitutiones (a) ejuſdem Roberti, Eyiſtopi Lincoln. rectoribus ecclefiarum, vicariis, 


ſacerdotibus parochialibus, ejuſdem dieceſis directæ. 


Bow, p. 410, ſeq. 


Debentes de vobis rationem bonam reddere (quæ ratio, ſecundum Auguſtinum, 
eſt dicere, non tacere; flere cum dicimus et non audimur) ſub filentio tranſire non 
pollumus que vobis ſcire et obſervare neceſſarium credimus. 


1. Quia igitur fine decalogi obſervatione ſalus animarum non conſiſtit, exhor- 
tamur in Domino, firmiter injungentes, ut unuſquiſque paſtor animarum et quilibes 


ſacerdos parochialis ſciat decalogum, 1. decem mandata legis Moſaicæ; eademque 
populo ſibi ſubjeRo frequenter prædicet et exponat. | 
2. Sciat quoque quz fint ſeptem cciminalia (5), eademque ſimiliter populo præ- 
dicet fug ienda. 5 | BL. 

3. Sciat inſuper, ſaltem ſimpliciter, ſeptem eccleſiaſtica ſacramenta; et hi qui 


ſunt ſacerdotes maximè ſciant quæ exiguntur ad verz confeffionis et poeniten- 


tiz ſacramentum, formamque baptizandi, doceant frequenter laicos in idiomate 
communi. ; | 8 


4. Habeat quoque quiſque eorum, faltem ſimpliciter, fidei intelleftum, ſicut 
continetur in ſymbolo, tam majori quam minori (c), et in tractatu qui dicitur Quicun- 


que vilt (d) qui quotidie ad primam (e), in eccleſia pſallitur. 


(a) Theſe injunctions, conſtitutions, or Hatutes, are referred to, as I take it, in his lordfhip's 
ermon, by the name of Statata ſacra, in Brown's Faſcic, II. p. 260, and are different from the 
__ g Articles of Enquiry, which ſeem to be addreſſed more to the laity, the church- 
wardens, c. . | 

(5) The ſeven deadly fins, | 

(e) The Apoſtles and the Nicene Creed. 

(d) The Athanaſian Creed. 7 

(+) The Prime, ſaid about ſun- riſing. 
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5. Euchariſtia autem, que ſacramentum eſt gutnihiel corporis, in loco fin- 
gulari, mundo, et hgnato (a), ſemper honorifice collocata, devote ac fideliter con- 
ſervetur. 

6. Sacerdos vero quilibet frequenter doceat plebem ſuam ut, cum in celebra- 
tione miſſarum elevatur hoſtia ſalutaris, ſe reverenter e idem faciens 
cum eam portet preſbyter ad infirmum, quam in decenti habitu, ſuppoſito (6) 
mundo velamine, ferat et referat manifeſte ac honorifice ante pectus cum reve- 
rentia et timore, ſemper lumine præcedente, cum fit candor lucis æternæ; ut ex 
hoc apud omnes fides et devotio augeatur, quemadmodum in generali concilio ſcri- 
bitur: tintinnabulum quoque ſimul cum Jumine venerandam corporis Chriſti hoſ- 
tiam ſemper precedat, ut ejus ſonitu excitetur fidelium devotio ad tenti ſacramenti 
debitam adorationem. : 

7. Obſervent etiam e oben cum omni ; diligentia ne ſacra euchariſtia per v vi- 
tium aut diutinam conſervationem contraxerit humiditatem ſeu mucorem, upde 
reddatur vel turpis aſpectui, vel guſtui abominabilis. 

8. Sacerdotes autem promptiſſimi ſint et paratiſſimi, non ſolum diebus ſed et 
noctibus, ut ægrotantes, cum requiruntur, viſitent; ne eorum negligentia, quod 
abſit, moriatur infirmus ſme confeſſione aut dominici corporis communicatione, aut 
unctione extrema. 

9. Superaltaria (c) quoque ſint honeſta et congruentis magnitudinis fir miterque 
fixa in circumdanti liguo, ut non moveantur ab ipſo, neque uſurpentur ad alios 
uſus quam ad divinorum celebrationem, ut videlicet non molantur ſuper ea co- 
lores, nec aliqua fiant in eis conſimilia. Panni etiam chriſmales (4) in uſus ſecu- 
lares non convertantur. 

10. In eccleſia quoque divinum officium e) i integrè fiat et devotè; ut videlicet 
lectiones, hymni, pſalmi, et alia quæ in Dei laudem recitantur in ecclefia, integram 
habeant verborum prolationem, mentiſque ad ſenſus verborum devotam atien- 
tionem; he, quod abſit, pro hoſtià 1 e et viva offeratur hoſtia mutilata vel (/) 
mortua. 

11. Omnes quoqre paſtores animarum et ſacerdotes parochiales, finitis in ec- 
divinis officiis, orationi et lectioni ſacræ Scripture diligenter intendant, ut 
per Scripturz intelligentiam, ſicut ad eorum pertinet officium, parati ſint ſemper 
ad ſatisfactionem omni poſcenti rationem de ſpe et fide (g): Gntque ſemper inſerti in 
doctrina et operatione Scripturæ tanquam vectes in annulis —— ut aſſidua lectione 
veluti quotidiano cibo alatur et pingueſcat oratio. 

12. Provideant etiam attentius eccleſiarum rectores et e parochiales, ut 
pueri parochiarum ſuarum diligenter doceantur, et ſciant orationem dominicam, et 


(a) Locked, or rather holy, as marked with the ſign of the eroſs. 

(5) f. Superpoſito, 

(c) Theſe, I preſume, muſt have been of marble, or 3 hard ſtone. 
(4) Uſed in Baptiſm, Du Freſne, v. Chriſmale. 

() Servitium. MS, Sidn. 

(f} Et Ms. Sidu, 

{;) Reddere ſeems here to be omitted. 


ſymbolu 5 


— 


confeſſionem accedunt, diligenter examinentur, utium ſcirent prædicta, et ſecundum 
quod expedit in eis a ſacerdotibus inſtruantur. 

13. Et quia mundi debent eſſe, ſicut ait Iſaias, qui ferunt vaſa Domigi, pollutum- 
que non tangere, exhortantes præcipimus ut omnes beneficiati, et infxa ſacros 
ordines conſtituti, vitium luxuriæ (2), omnemque voluntariam carnis immundi- 
tiam fugiant, continentiæ ſervantes puritatem ; nulluſque eorum uxorem ducat (5) ;. 

. et ſi quis, antequam eſſet in ſacris ordinibus conſtitutus, uxorem duxerit, bene- 


p ficium eceleſiaſticum non teneat, neque in facris ordinibus,. ſi eos poſtea acceperit,, 
i miniſtrare præſumat. 
14. Cumque non ſolàm a mala ſed ab omni nein mali abſtinendum ſit, inhi- 
i- bemus firmiter ne clerici ſine rationabili et manifeſta cauſa frequentent ſanctimo- 
le nialium monalteria (c), et ne quiſquam ſacerdos retineat foeminam in domo ſua,. 
five cognatam, five aliam, unde poſſit rationabiliter mala de ipſo oriri ſuſpicio- 
et 15. Er quia in Levitico dicit Dominus ad Aaronem (d), “Vinum et omne quod 
d inebriare poteſt, non bibas tu et filii tui quando intrabis in tabernaculum teſtimo- 
ut nil, ne moriamini ;” cum Aaron et filii ſui ſacerdotes veteris legis gerant typum 
| ſacerdotum hujus temporis, vinum quoque ac c#tera inebriantia typum ebrictatis, 
ue ſacerdotes quoque die ac nocte (e) debeant myſtice in tabernaculo manere obſer- 
08 vantes cuſtodias Domini ne moriantur, ſicut in eodem libro ſcriptum eſt ; firmiter 
o- inhibemus ne quiquam beneficiati vel in ſacris ordinibus conſtituti, ſint ebriofi ſeu: 
u- galoſi aut tabernas exercentes (J), ne morte æterna, ſecundum legis commina- 
; tionem, moriantur; ſed actu abſtinentiæ et ſobrietatis ſeipſos reddant habiles 
cet ut ſecundum doctrinam Dei habeant ſeientiam diſcernendi 1 inter ſacrum et prophanum, 
am inter pollutum et mundum, doceantque populum omnia legitima Domini que lo- 
en cutus eſt per manum Moyſis. ; 
12 16. Quia etiam Levitis dictum eſt qudòd non habebunt partem her reditatis i inter 
filios Iſrael, per quod abſcinditur a miniſtris eccleſiæ omnis fomes cupiditatis et 
ec- turpis lucri, exhortantes firmiter præcipimus ne beneficiati aut ſacris ordinibus or- 
ut nati negotiationes exerceant, neque aliquid accommodent ad uſuram, fed ſicut præ- 
per cipit doctrina evangelica, mutuum dent nihil inde ſperantes, neque dent aut reci- 
iin piant eccleſias aut eccleſiaſtica ad firmam, niſi in caſibus a conciliis conceſſis. 
one 17. Ad amputandum quoque omnem cupiditatis ſpeciem, inbibemus firmiter 
non ſolim ordinaria ſed ſpeciall auctoritate apoſtolicà, ne beneficiati vel ad ſacros 
, ut ordines promoti ſint vicecomites vel juſtitiarii leculares (g) vel ballivas teneant,, 
, et unde laicis poteſtatibus obligentur ad ratiocinia de ballivis eiſdem reddenda. 


(2) Luſt. See p. 2to, note c. | 5 ö 
(5) The clergy were ſtill very averſe to celibacy, See p. 40, and notes. 
(e) See Ne. V. art. 7, and Life, p. 43. 
(a4) Levit. x. . 
(e) Levit. viii. 35. 1 e 
(7) Frequenters of taverns or n See Annot, ad N* V. art. g. 
See Life, p. 31 


18. In- 
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| fymbolum et falluradionem: beate virginis et crucis ſig naculo ſe rectè confi ignare. Et 
quia, ut audimus, etiam quidam adulti hæc ignorant, præcipimus ut cum laici ad 
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18. Inhibemns quoque diſtrictius ne aliquis rector eccleſiz faciat hnjuſmo!i 
pactum cum ſuo ſacerdote, viz. quod ipſe facerdos prœter cœtera ſtipendia potetit 
recipere annualia et tricennalia (a) ; quia hujuſmodi patio manifeſtum eſt judi- 
cium quod ſacerdos eo ipſo recipit exilius ſtipendium; neceſſe quoque eſt ut aut 
non perficiat annualia vel tricennalia, aut in eccleſia parochiali non rite perficiat 
divina obſequia: ipſis autem ſacerdotibus ſufficiens et honeſta tribuatur ſuſten- 
tatio ab eccleſiarum reftoribus, ne propter diminutam ſuſtentationem oporteat ec- 
cleſias divinis obſequiis carere, aut ipſos ſacerdotes lucris turpibus inhiare, ſeu 
victum mendicare (6). | , | : 

19. Inhibemus etiam firmiter ne laicis quibuſcunque committantur ad firmam 
liberæ terre de dominiis eccleſiarum, niſi forte iidem laici fuerint earundem eccle- 
ſiarum ſervi; et tune hoc fat de licentia diœceſani. Et ne rectores vel vicarii 
de bonis eccleſiæ ædificent in laico feodo extra fundum eccleſiæ; et ſimiliter ne de- 
cimz in laico feodo reponantur, ſed in fundo ipſius eecleſiæ. LES 

20. Præcipimus etiam ut redditus, aſſignati per devotionem laicorum ad luminaria 
vel ad alios uſus honeſtos in iplis ecclefiis, non convertantur per iplos rectores in 
uſus et emolumenta eorundem. | h . 

21. Prohibemus quoque firmiter ne die 8. Paſchæ recipiantur oblationes lai- 
corum poſt miſſam quando communicant; quia hoc eſt cupiditatis manifeſtum 
indicium, et devotionis communicantium evidens detrimentum. 5 | 

22. Hottamur etiam præcipientes ne nimis joculatoribus aut hiſtrionibus (c) 
intendant, neque ad aleas Jeu taxillos ludant aut ludentibus affideant (d); quia Wi « 
licet hæc quibuſdam videantur levia, tamen, ſecundum ſanctorum patrum doctrinas, 
qui talia faciunt demonibus præſtant ſacrificia. | | 

23. Et quia in clero nihil debet ſplendere nifi Jeſu Chriſti humilitas et evan- c 
gelica perfectio, quæ conſulit, quod fi quis te percuſſerit in dextram maxillam, x 
prebeas ei et alteram ; monemus precipientes ne clerici arma portent; fed coronam 
et tonſuram habeant ordini congruentem, et habitum congruentem tam ſibi, quam 
ſuis equitaturis (e), ſecundum quod determinant ſancta concilia. 

24. *Precipimus etiam non ſolum noſtra ſed ſpeciali auctoritate apoſtolica, ne 
aliqui retineant plures curas animarum, cum quibus per ſedem apoſtolicam non 
eſt ſuper hoc diſpenſatum; ſimiliter quod filii proximo miniſtrantium, eccleſias, in 
quibus immediate ſucceſſerunt patribus (J), penitus reſignent, et patroni idoneos ad 
eaſdem eccleſias preferrent. | | | | . 


() See the Gloffaries. . 
(6) Seeparticularly, N* VIII. | 2 | 
(c) There were many companies of players in the kingdom, Northumberland Houſehold 
Book, p. xxii, 340, 351. | i 
(4) The general tendency of theſe injunctions was, to keep the clergy as diſtin, and as little 
connected with the laity, as poſſible. The firſt, at the ſame time, had an eye to the benefit of 
curates and parochial vicars. See Article 39. 42 below. 
{e) Horſes. See Du Freſne in voce. | | . 
(F) Argumentum hoc eſt nondum extincti conjugii ſacerdotalis; quicquid a Lanfranco uſque, 


eccleſiæ corruptore, a papalinis fuerat attentatum: fuudatur autem hzc epiſcopi conſtitutio 1 
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extorquent pecuniam a laicis pro pœnitentià, ſen aliis ſacris miniſtrandis, et quod 
*quidam turpis Jucri (a) plenas injungunt pcenitentias; quales ſunt, quod mu- 
lier cognita a viro ſuo poſt partum ante purificationem ſuam deportet deinceps 
oblationem ad altare cum qualibet muliere purificanda in eadem parochia; et quod 
homicida, vel qui alterius mortem procurawt, offerat pro quolibet mortuo in eadem 
parochia, Hæc igitur et hujuſmodi, quia cupiditate funt plena, penitus inhibemus; 
et ne quiſquam ſacerdos injungat annualia vel tricennalia ex conſimili cupiditate, 
ut ipſe videlicet inde conſequatur emolumentum. | = 

26. Audimus quoque quod quidam facerdotes faciunt ſuos diaconos audire pa- 
rochianorum ſuorum confeſſiones: quod quam abſurdum fit, non eſt opus com- 
monere; cum evidenter verum fit, quod diaconis non eſt tradita poteſtas ligandi 
aique ſolvendi; ipſique ſacerdotes ex hoc non quærant niſi otium aut ſpatium in- 
tendendi negotiis ſecularibus; propterea firmiter inhibemus ne diaconi confeſſiones 


a audiant, aur peemtentias injungant, nec alia ſacramenta miniſtrent quæ conceſſum 

n eſt ſolis ſacerdotibus miniftrare, N | ; | 
27, Volumus quoque et præcipimus ut finguli beneficiati promoveantur ad or- 

i dines quos cura, quam ſuſceperunt, exigit (5). _ EAT 

m 28. Ad hæc, auctoritate ſpeciali apoſlofica, commonemus et precipimus, ut 


omnes rectores eccleſiarum et. vicarii refidentiam faciant in benefictis ſuis ; conver- 
0) ſames in eiſdem laudabiliter et honeſte; niſi fuerit ob cauſam rationabilem, ut in 
ia eecleſiis ſuis non reſideant, eum eis diſpenfatum. | 


5, 29. In fingulis quoque ecdlefiis, quarum facultates ad hoc fufficiunt, fint unus 


diaconus et unus ſubdiaconus in eiſdem, ut decet, miniſtrantes: itr alis vero ec- 
n cleßis ſaltem fit elericus unus idoneus et honeſtus, qui ſacerdoti cum habitu con- 
m, venienti in divinis miniſtret officiis. | ; 


m 30. Præcipimus etiam firmiter, auctoritate evangelica et etiam de ſpeciali in- 


Fin dulgentia apoſtolica, ne in locis ſaeris habeantur mercata (c); cum Domious ementes 

et vendentes de templo ejecerit, ne domus orationis fieret ſpelunca latronum; adjiei- 
ne entes ad hujuſmodi ut eœmeteria fint bene clauſa; et tam eecleſiæ, quam domus at 
on es pertinentes, competenter fecundum ectleftarum faeultates ædifleatæ, ipſæeque ec- 


conflitutione Othonis legati, eoneilium in eccleſid 8. Pauli celebrantis A. D. 1237, ut vides in 


Matth. Paris, p. 432. Brown, But there were injunctions to this purpoſe before that year. See 
Canons, A. 1126, 1138. Wilkins, Concil, I. p. 423. Canons, 1175, in Johnſon; and Johaſon 
loc, 1 thought proper to note this, becauſe Grofleteſte's Conſtitutions were probably drawn 
hold p beſore Otto held his council, Re | | 
(e) f. Turpis lueri gratifi. | | 
little . e) As clerks, who were only in the inferior orders, eould in this age hold benefices, they, 
it of at they might live more at liberty, and be leis under reſtraint, were often deſirous of con- 
mung in the ſame ſtate, See Canon 1126, Art. 6; alſo Life of Groſſeteſte, pp. 184, 190. 
anal. Burton, p. 374. | | | 
4 : pamenta 
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25, Audimus autem (unde non mediocriter dolemus) quod quidam facerdotes © 


in WWhcklz decenter ornatæ, tam in Ubris quam vaſis ſacris et veſtimentis; et quod or- 
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namenta et vaſa ſacra ſint de noctibus ſub tuta et honeſtà cuſtodià, nec reponantur 
in domibus Jaicorum, neque ſub eorum cuſtodia, niſi rationabilis et evidens ad hoe 
compulerit neceſſitas. - | | . . 
31. Execrabilem etiam conſuetudinem, quæ conſuevit in quibuſdam ecclefiis ob- 
ſervari de faciendo feſo ſtultorum (a), ſpeciali authoritate reſcripti apoſtolici pe- 
nitus inhibemus; ne de domo orationis fiat domus ludibrii, et acerbitas circum— 
ciſionis Domini Jeſu jocis et voluptatibus ſubſannetur. | | 
32. Infiibemus quoque ne aliqui ſacerdotes celebrent de aceto. 
33. Er quia quiſque artifex arti ſuz pluſquam alienæ debet intendere, præci- 
pimus ut rectores animarum arti regiminis animarum vigilanter intendant, cum Ars 


(4) De hoc fefto abrogando monuit epiſcopns decanum et capit. Lincoln. in Epiſt. 32. quibus 
autem ineptiis et ceremoniarum deliramentis hoc ultorum faſtum peractum eſt, nondum legi, 
de eo conſulendi ſunt ſeriptores rituales. Ex actu ultimo ſeſſionis 21 concilii Baſileenſes (in quo 
damnatum erat ſub nomine ei fatuorum, A. D. 1435) videtur idem fuiſſe cum illo de quo vir 
doctus Johannes Gregorius Oxonienſis tractat in FEp:/copo Pucrorum : quicquid demum fuit, et 
quibuſcunque ritibus inhoneſtis actum, indicat miſeram iſtius ævi czcitatem. Vide Decreta Con- 
cilii Bifileenfis edita a Scbaſtiano Brand, Baſil, A. D. 1499; quæ longe cæteris recentioribus 
honeſtior eſt illius concilii editio. Brown. This feſtival was certainly diftin& from that of the 
Boy-Biſhop, whoſe part could only be acted where there was a choir; but the other, being per- 
formed on St. Nicolas's or Innocents day, as well as on New-Year's day, the eum ſtultorum, at 
ancient Rome, of which Ovid ſpeaks, Faſti II. 513, and which was the ſame with the Quirinalia, 
has led ſome writers to confound them. In the year 1445, Charles VII, of France ordered the 
maſters in theology at Paris to forbid the miniſters of the collegiate churches to celebrate the feaſt 
of fools at Chriſtmas in their churches, where the clergy danced in maſks and antic dreſſes, and 
exhibited plaſieurs mocqueries, ſpectacles publiques, de leurs corps deguiſements, farces, rigmines ; with va- 
rious enormities ſhocking to decency, See Mr, Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh poetry, p. 247» 
Marten's Anecdotes, I. col, 1804. Belet de divin. offic. o. 72. Guſſanvil. poſt. not. ad Petr. 
Bleſens, It ſeems to have been pointed at in the Statuta Senonenſ. A. D. 1445. Inſtr, tom. xii. 
Gall. Chriſtian, c. 96. Tempore divini ſervitii larvatos et monſtruoſos vultus deferendo, cum 
veſtihus mulierum aut lenonum aut hiſtrionum choreas in eccleſia et choro ejus ducendo, &c. in 
Baluſe's catal. of MSS was officium ſtultorum ad uſum ecclefia Senonenſuum notis muſiciis. The 


ſame was done at Rheims and Liſieux; and at Vork, in an inventory, 1536, is a little mitre and : 
ring for the biſhop of fools, There was an office of Rex Stultorum in Beverley church prohibited ö 
in 1391. Dugdale's Mon, III. appendix 7. M. Tilliot, who publiſhed an eſſay on the feaſt of fools! | 
in 1751, 12mo, derives it from the Saturnalia, and traces it back to the time of St. Auſtin, He 

deicribes it as a rejoicing among the clergy, prieſts, and deacons in many churches, from Chriſty 


mas-day to Epiphany, and more 29 WAR on the laſt day of the year, when they choſe a biſhop 
or archbiſhop ot fools, with many riditulous ceremonies, Du Freſne Gloſſ. v, Abbas Cooradorum 
Theſe abſurdities had crept into ſome convents, particularly at Aix on Innocents day; and, notwith 
ſtanding the endeavours of Eudes de Sully, and Odo biſhop of Paris, to aboliſh the feaſt of fool 
in the capital in the 12th century, it continued 250 years (Mezeray Abregè Chron, I. 578. 
See alſo the council of Paris 1212, p. iv. c. 16, and that of Bourdeaux 1620, c. 2; and the ſynod 
of Langres 1404; and Rheims 1456, Sens 1460, 1485, 1528, Orleans 1525, 1587, Cologne 153% 
Chartres 1550, Narbonne 1551, Cambray 1565, Lyons 1566-7, all allude to it, as does Innocen 
III. (lib. 3 decretal, tit. 1. de vita & honeſtate clericorum). Different accounts fix it to differe! 
days; Innocents day, and the octave of Chriſt's Nativity, It was moſt remarkable at Dijon, d 
which M. Tilliot more particularly enlarges, ; | 5 51 
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trim fits teſte beato Gregorio, regimen animarum; et ut ab hoc non aver- 
tantur, diſtrictius inhibemus, ne quiſquam eorum audiat in ſcholis vel doceat leges 
ſeculares. 5 

34. Præcipimus quoque ut in qualibet eccleſia canon on miſſe ſit reQe correctus. 

35. Præcipimus etiam ut in ſingulis ecclefiis denuncietur ſolenniter ne quiſquam 
lever arietes ſuper rotas (a), vel alios ludos ſtatuat in quibus decertatur pro bravio z 
nec hujuſmodi ludis quiſquam interſit. 

36. Prohibeantur ſimiliter compotationes quæ vulgo dicuntur Scotales (5). 

37- Omnes quoque ludi et placita ſecularia a locis ſacris onnino arceantur. 

38. Frequenti quoque prædicatione commoneatur ne matres vel nutrices Par- 
vulos ſuos in lectis ſuis juxta ſe collocent (c). 

239. Clandeſtina quoque matrimonia diſtrictius inhibeantur. 

40. Nec permittant rectores eccleſiarum er ſacerdotes parochiales quod paro- 
chiz eorum in annua viſitatione matricis eccleſiæ decertent cum vexillis præire; 
quia inde ſolent tam pugna quam mors provenire (d). 

41. Præcipimus etiam diſtrictius, ut in ſingulis eccleſiis folenniter denuncietur, ne 
quiſquam ſcienter et prudenter concubinas clericorum, niſi. forte tranſitum fa- 
cientes, hoſpitio ſuſcipiat ; tune cautius providens ne in eodem hoſpitio clericus for. 
nicator hoſpitetur. 

42. Ad hec adjicimus, n ne laici ſtent, vel ſedeant, inter clericos in cancoll dum 


divina ibidem celebrantur; niſi forte ob reverentiam vel aliam rationabilem cauſam | 


hoc ſolis patronis permittatur. | 
43: Et quia in multis eccleſiis, ut credimus, non eſt ſcriptum Oxonienſ+ concilium ; 


principium ipſius de excommunicationibus in eodem concilio factis ad terrorem ma- 


litioſorum (e), et eorum refrænationem duximus hic adjungendum, eiſdem verbis, qui- 
bus in eodem concilio ſcriptum eſt; præcipientes ut dictæ excommunicationes ſin- 
gulis annis in ſingulis innoventur eccleſiis ; Ccujus principii tenor eſt talis. Ex auttori- 
tate Dei Patris et beatæ virginis, &c. &c. Kc H. 


Hæc igitur volumus et præcipimus ſicut canonicè ſtatuta dung a yohis reverenter | 


et firmiter obſervari ; ſciantque contemptores et tranſgreſſores horum, ſi rite ſuper 
contemptu aut tranſgreſſione convicti ſeu confeſſi fuer int, nos eos pro poſſe noſtro, 
adjuvante Domino Jein Chriſto, canonice punituros (8)- 


(a) Thought, to be a ſpecies of the 1 Du Freſae, v. Arietem levare, and Kine, 
Par, Ant. in Gloſſ. v Arietum levatio, *® 
f (5) Scot Ales, drinking together, where the dire parties point their reſpective 2 or eck, 

are. | 

{c) For fear of overlaying them. 

(4) Vide Kennett, Par, Ant. p. 599. 446 | 

le) Evil. doers, or wicked perſens, xxxix Artic, art. 26, 

( This council was held by archbiſhop Langton in 1222 ; but 1 have not tranforided the 
_ - the ſentence, of which this is the beginning, becauſe it is ſo eafily foundin Wilkins, 

J. p. 585, 

(s ) Harum autem conſtitutionum i in, eodem Ms. r et ſumma proxime ſequitur * 
— & c. & e. & c. Brown, This, en 1 N needleſs to copy. 
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| Of Parochial Vicaroges ; their Origin and Progreſs. 


Our parochial churches were at firſt all rectories (2), poſſeſſed of the tythes, 


glebe, and offerings, ſo that vicarages, chapels of eaſe, and our preſent donatives, 


are all of later deduction. As to vicarages, of which I here propoſe to ſpeak, they 
all of them originate from appropriation, by which is meant the giving and aſſigning 


of rectories, or churches, to religious houſes and monaſteries. | 


For ſome time after the Norman Conqueſt (for I think there were not many appro- | 


priations before that æra (C)), patrons, who were chiefly lords of manors and erectors 
of the pariſh-churches, gave the reſpective reQories at their own will and pleaſure, 
and without conſulting with any body, to whatever religious foundation they 
pleaſed (c). Churches, therefore, at this time were all donatives (d), and the 
monks in this caſe- collated themſelves to the cures. And afterwards, to avoid-a 
multiplicity of inſtitutions and inductions, they obtained licence from the king and 
the ordinary, and ſometimes. from the pope himſelf, to be perpetual incumbents of 
their appropriated churches without thoſe forms (e). | ; 

This, however, became a great grievance, as the -biſhop-of" the dioceſe, the only 
proper judge of the qualification and competency of an incumbent, was excluded 
from interfering, the monaſtery receiving at firſt the inveſtiture of the appropriate 
church from the hand of the lay-patron, and then taking the cure, without any 


(a) Hence the word zcele/ia means a rectory. e 
(5) See, however, Mr. Wharton on Pluralities, p. 104. 


c Tythes were given for four purpoſes, and ſo were uſually diſtributed into four parts, the 


maintenance of the clergy, the repairs of the church, the relief of the poor, and the ſupport of 
hoſpitality; but, as Mr Weſt well obſerves, ſo great an attention was paid to the two laſt inten- 
tions, that the former two were greatly neglected. Weſt, Antiq. of Furneſs, p. 65. 

(4) Sir Henry Cbauncy, Antiq. of Herts, p. 285. | | ; 

(e) Idem, p. 30. Eccleta de Weſton non eſt patronus neque perſona, ſed monachi de M:- 
rawall faciunt eam deſerviri per aliquem de monachis; et ſolvunt ſynod, pro ea ji. 3. This was 
ſaid in 1220. Sce Burton's Deſcription of Leiceſterſhire, p. 301. 1 

wins | «> | | | | con · 
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controul, into their own care and management (a). The conſequence was, that 
there was little or no reſidence kept on- ſuch cure, no hoſpitality, no alms; the 
monks, for the moſt part, diſpatching their members at times from the monaſlery, 
and performing divine offices at the ſeveral churches. Theſe, again, they would 
often diſchage in a haſty and perfunctory manner, not to ſay that the cures were 
frequently by this means very ſcandalouſly negletted (5), and the fabrics of the 
churches, &c. often dilapidated. | 5 | 35 
To remedy this evil, which was now become notorious, and extremely hurtful 
every way, it was enacted, in a council held at Weſtminſter in 1102, by archbiſhop 
Anſelm (e), That monks do not accept of churches, without the biſhop's conſent ; 
nor ſo rob thoſe which are given them of their revenues, that the prieſts who 
(ſerve them be in want of neceſſaries (d). Whence we are informed of a farther in- 
convenience attendant on this matter ; that, in thoſe few appropriated churches 
which were not ſerved by the monks themſelves, but by a ſecular prieſt recained 
for the purpoſe, the allowance to the officiating miniſter was often ſo ſcanty, that 
he could not live upon it, but was even in want of common neceſſaries (e); a 
arcumſtance of an ill tendency in many reſpects, eſpecially as in ſome caſes it 
ſubjefted the parochial clergy to contempt, and in others was a ſource of much op- 
preſſion and extortion from them in reſpe& of the people (f). The biſhop, again, 
by this ſalutary injunction was made a judge, for the time coming, of the reaſo- 
nableneſs and propriety of all future appropriations (g), which cauſed them, no 
doubt, to be much more ſparingly made (+), eſpecially after the third Lateran 
council, in 1180, and that of 1215, both held by Innocent III. The religious, 
tis true, ſeldom wanted pretences tor ſoliciting the biſhops to conſent to them (i), 
or, in direct contempt of them, for applying to the popes (4). They would plead 
the poverty of their houſes, and that they could not poſſibly ſubſiſt without ſome 
telp or aſſiſtance of this ſort; they would allege the relief of the poor, and the 
+ Wh =vtcnance of hoſpitality (/), and this was their moſt plauſible pretence ; however, 
of by theſe means, they prevailed on their lordſhips, or their holineſſes the popes, by 


(a) See note 3; and Wilkins, Concil. I. p. 628, art. 39. | 
* Of this we have a ftriking inſtance in the abbey of Mailros. Pennant's ſecond Tour in 
cotland, p. 81, + | | | 8 f - 
{c) See alſo the General Lateran Council, in 1179. 
(4) Archbiſhop Anuſelm's canons, Art. 21. The caſe, I fear, was the ſame in many unappro- 
Fate rectories. Ne VI. above, art. 18. Hence the 13th article of Hugh de Welles, in 1230, 
dans thus, An aliquis ſacerdos parochialis non habeat a rectore ſuo ſufficientem ſuſtentationem.* 

e) See Kennett, Par. Ant. p. 450. *ͤ„„ 
(f) Fox, Martyrol. II. p. 85. Kennett, Par. Ant. p. 434. 
(z) Secalſo Concil. Weſtminſter, 1226, Art. 4, and Burton, p. 185. 
en-) Biſhop Groſſeteſte wrote an epiſtle againſt them. ! 
(i) Kennett, Par, Ant. p. 481. . 

(i) Ibid. p. 434. 
M. 00 Ibid. pp. 552, $24» 5 I 
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the moſt preſſing intreaties, to comply with their requeſts, and actually procured 
many hundreds of appropriations after the paſting of the above canon of 1102 (a), 
and, in the whole, they amounted to more, at that period, than one-third of all the 
pariſhes in England (5). It was a grievance very anciently complained of by the 
great men amongſt the laity, who, thus deprived of their rights, threatened in 
1259 to reſume the appropriated benefices (c); inſomuch, that aſſignments of 
churches to religious foundations continued almoſt down to the æra of the Reforma- 
tion (4). The nunneries alſo enjoyed their appropriations, and even the biſhops (e). 
They were often made for very ſingular purpoſes, for the ſervice of the cellar of 
the abbey, the refectory, the chamber, the infirmary, the library ), &c. A good 
reaſon given in the appropriations of Woburn Bucks, Holbech, Mumby, and Hut- 
toft, in Lincolnſhire, the advowſons whereof, by leave of the pope, were purchaſed 
by biſhop Dalderby, and appropriated to the biſhop's table, by reaſon that in the 
- quarrels between the king and the great men, the b:/hop's temporalities were ſeized, and | 
they were left in great diſtreſs. But ſtill the dioceſan remained judge of the caſe, and 
could refuſe his conſent if he thought proper, and, no doubt, often did refuſe. From 
this time, however, licences from the pope, or biſhops, became neceſſary (g); and 
after the ſtatutes of Mortmain had paſſed a clauſe alſo reſpecting them (+). | 
But as to the old and original evil, the canon of 1102 did nor prove an 
effectual cure for it, ſince archbiſhop Richard was obliged to ordain, in 1173, 
Nullus prefumat intrare eccleſiam abſque præſentatione advocati eccleſiæ, et im- 
perſonatione dioceſani epiſcopi, vel officialis ejus per ipſum (7) ;* implying, that 
though churches could not now. be conferred on the religious foundations without 
the approbation of the dioceſan, yet thoſe houſes retained the diſpoſal and ma- 
nagement of thoſe they were already poſſeſſed of, and were very tardy in nominating 
and appointing ſubſtitutes. | u £03 wh e 
It appears from the canon of 1102, that the monaſteries employed ſome ſubſti- 
tutes to officiate in their churches (), though they were but tos apt to ſtarve them. 


(a) Wharton on Pluralities, p. 113. Biſhop Groſſeteſte confirmed the church of Stapleford, 
in the county of Leiceſter, to the priory of Sudbury. Burton, p. 265. . 
(6) Judge Blackſtone, Rights, B. I. p. 386. They were 3845, when the: livings were compute 
2; 9284. Camden, col. cexxix. : ws | 
(e) Kennet, Par. Ant. p. 433. n 
(4) See Dr. Ducarel's Repertory, | 114191 | 
(<) Willis, Survey of St. Aſaph. p. 57. and of Landaff, p. 53. See a ſhameful attempt of 
. pope Gregory IX. to appropriate a rich church, of the patronage of Peterborough; under the yeal 
1240. | 
(7) Mr. Thomas Warton, Diſſert. II. p. cxiii, | 
Sir Henry Chauncy, p. 36. : _ , 
Willis, Survey of St. Aſaph, p. 228. Landaff, pp. 166, 172. Bangor, p. 223. Burton 
Deſcription of Leiceſterſhire, p. 185. 7 | . | 
i) Wilkins, Concil, I. p. 474, | : | 
(*) Thomas's account of the biſhops of Worceſter, p. 90, whence-it appears, there were ſo 
in the more early Saxon times. 3 + : 0 A 
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And it is certain, as to this Jaſt point, that a ſhort and narrow appointment would 
happen in many caſes; as where the appropriate churches were at a great diſtance, 
and where the pariſhes were ſo large and extenſive, of which there were many at 
that time of day, as to require not only conſtant reſidence, but alſo the attendance 
of ſeveral. miniſters.. Thus it was. appointed, by canon in 1222, That in every 
church, that has a large periſh, there be wo or gbree prieſts, according to the 
© largeneſs of the pariſh, and the eſtate of the church, & (a).“ There were, ic 
ſeems, to be ſeveral prigſis in theſe wider diſtricts, beſides deacons, ſub-deacons, &c. 
And we accordingly meet with vicars employed by rectors of churches but forty- 
two years after the Conqueſt (b) (though, as I apprehend, they were more com- 
monly termed curates (c)), as likewiſe in the conſtitution of William, archbiſhop - 
of York, in 1153 (4). Theſe, however, were but temporary vicars ſe), or aſſiſt- 
ants, removable by their rectors, and enjoying no ſettled endowment ;. and yer I 
find them called vicarii perpetui in 1173 (F). Many were endowed and inveſted, ad- 
mitted and inſtituted upon the rector's preſentation; hence come rectores ſene 
cura animarum parochianorum, in rich benefices, and ſometimes to this day; but this 
practice was overgruled by th@ biſhops, who-refuſed to admit theſe vicars or curates- 
under a title; but this, I am of opinion, is ſaid in reſpect of a more than annual: * 
agreement with their rectors (g), perhaps for life, and not becauſe they had been 
preſented to the biſhop, were inſtituted by him, or partook of any Part of the be- 
nefice, but were paid by a pecuniary ſtipend of ſo many marks, or ſome other 
mode of compenſation (). And this, I think, is evident from the words of the 
canon, & Vicarii' perpetui, qui perſonis eccleſiarum fideli ſacramento obligantur, fe con- 
tra perſonam non erigant, which plainly implies, that though by compact they 
had agreed to ſerve for a term of years, and even ſworn obedience to the reQtors,, 
their principals, /they were by no means independent of them, by preſentation, in- 
ſtitution, or endowment. | | | 
In 1181, or 1182, Hugh Pudſey, biſhop of Durham, founded ſeveral vicarages, 
allotting them tythes and dues (i). Many were endowed, before 1200, by the 
council at London. | | In | | | 
The monaſteries had alſo their vicars, who were of the ſame removable kind, 
as might well be; for, the abbey conſiſting of a multitude, the whole body could 
not jointly perform the function of a rector of a pariſh, and none of them were ob- 


(a) Archbiſhop Langton's canons in 1222, Art. 17; 
(5) Anſelm's canons at London in 1108, Art. 8. 9. 
(e) Dugdale, Warw. p. 44. | . 

d) Wilkins, Conſil. p. 425, bis. | | | 

(e Concerning thoſe temporary wicars, called otherwife pariſh prigfts,, fee Mr. Johnſon on 
"anons, 1127, art. 85. +4 

Wilkins, Concil. I. p. 475, See alfo ca 
vt, 18, they are called only Sacerdotes. . 
. (4) Appendix, Ne VI. art. 18, See alſo Wilkins, I. p. 628. art. 13. 

(>) Ibidem, | : 1) | 
(i) See Alan's Hiſtory of Sherborn Hoſpital, p. 46. 


nons, 1175, art. 12. In our Appendix, Ne VI. 
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liged to it in particular; and ſo ſays Sir Henry Chauncy : © The king granted them 


a licence to, appoint a deputy, or a vicar, by their common ſeal, to officiate for 
them; and, from theſe precedents, the very prioreſſes and nuns likewiſe obtained 
© the like licences to officiate by vicars (a). | 
But, by a canon of the general Lateran council of Alexander III. in 1179, the 
religious houſes were required to eſtabliſh vicars in their churches (5); and ſo we 
read of vicars ranking with rectors in 1195 (c). Theſe were partly, no doubt, ap- 
pointed by the monaſteries, and partly by the rectors. Mr. No, urging the an- 
tiquity of vicarages in this kingdom, that they were before the time of king Jobn, 
ſays, that in Oxfordſhire there were four vicarages before his reign (d).“ Savary, 
archdeacon of Northampton, and re&or of Godalmin, in Surrey, preſented Richard 
de Chedingficld to the vicarage of the latter place (e) before 1189; for, Richard, 
| biſhop of Wincheſter, who inſtituted him, died in that year at fartheſt (F). And 
it appears, from the inſtrument of inſtitution, that there was a perpetual vicarage 
there before (g). This preferment, however, was not put on the ſame footing as 
vicarages were afterwards, when a particular portion of tythes, &c. was allotted 
to the vicars; for, Richard was to enjoy the whole profit of the benefice, paying his 
principal, or rector, twenty ſhillings yearly out of them, in the name of a penſion, 
wherefore Kennett ſays, in another place, At the firſt inſtitution of .vicarages 
there was ample proviſion for the vicar, and a very ſmall penſion of two ſhillings, 
or little more, to the reor;z? and he gives an inſtance of one half of the living be- 
ing aſſigned to the vicar employed by a monaſtery (). The erection of vicarages 
was, however, by no means general here in England ; for, the Council, held by Hu- 
bert Walter, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1200, thought proper to enforce the 
Lateran canon, by directing all the religious to © preſent prieſts to biſhops for the 
* churches which they hold not by an abſolute right, who ſhall be anſwerable to 
the biſhops for the care of the people, and accountable to the religious for the 
£ tempoarals. Let them not preſume to remove ſuch as are already inſtituted, with- 
out the advice of the biſhops (i).“ And Hubert himſelf, who died in 1205, re- 
ſerved a penſion to the vicar of five marks, in his appropriation of Halſtow, in 
Kent, to Chriſt Churen, Canterbury (&). Theſe preſentees of the monaſteries were 
| we | | | 


(a) Sir Henry Chauncy, p. 36. 

(4) Binii Concil. X. p. 1503. 

(c) Canon, 1195, art, 7. | ; 

(4) Kennett, Par. Ant. p. 91, citing Sir G. Palmer's Reports, p. 114. 

(e MS. note in Kennett's own copy of Par, Ant, p 427, penes Ric, Gough, armig,, 

Le Leve. | EO ; „ 

(g) Ricardus Dei grata Winton' Epiſcopus, &c. Sciat univerſitas vera quod, reſignante in 
manus noſtras magiſtro Will'o perpetuam vicariam eceleſie de Godalming, contulimus eam, ad pe- 
titionem et preſentationem Savarici archid* Northampton, perſone ecclefie predicte, Ricardo clerico 
de Chedingfeld, adeo libere ... . perpetuo poſſidendam ſicut eam aliquis predeceſſorum ſuorum li- 
berius et integrius noſcitur poſſediſſe, &c. MS, note ut ſupra, | 

(+) Ibid. p. 429. | ; | 

(i) Canon, 1290, art. 14. et vide omnino Wilkins, p. 509, 510, 

{*}) Dr. Ducarel, Repertory, p. 16. Somner, Antiq. p. 127, 


* 
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properly, and in ſtrifineſs of ſpeech, vicars; and vicars, as well as rectors, are 
required to put a ſtop to Scot-Ales and porations, in 1209 (a). 

But notwithſtanding the decree of the Lateran council concerning the eſtabliſh- 
ment of vicars by the religious ſocieties, theſe corporations were very averſe from 
complying with the order. Halſtow and Tinmanſton were the, only ordained vi- 
carages in the dioceſe of Canterbury before the year 1220 (b); Luton, in the 
county of Bedford, was ordained in 1219, with an intimation, that, im other 
churches appropriate to the abbey of St. Alban's, vicarages had been already en- 
dowed (c). And, about the latter end of king John's time, Sylveſter, biſhop of 
Worceſter, appropriated Nether-Etendon, in the county of Warwick, to the canons - 
of Kenilworth, reſerving a competency for the maintenance of a vicar, viz. not leſs 
than 100s. per ann (d). And it appears from Burton (e), chat a great number of vi- 
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carages were eſtabliſhed, and that Hugh de Welles, biſhop of Lincoln, inſtituted many 


vicars, before 1220. The vicarages of Snarkeſton and Thurcaſton, Tilton, Tugby, 
Welham, &c. in the county of Leiceſter, ſeem to have been ordained before 1214 0; 
and the vicar of Swinford, in the county of Leiceſter, was inſtituted by Hugh the 
Burgundian, biſhop of Lincoln, before 1200 (g), and that of Burceſter about 
1212 (; and yet the oldeſt vicarage Sir Henry Chauncy met with in the county of 
Hertford was not ordained till 1241, when biſhop Groſſeteſte erected” and ſettled 
that of Aſhwell; appertaining to the great and rich abbey of Weſtminſter (i). I. 
think it not improbable, that there might be a ſettled vicar at” Aſhwell, under ſome 
kind of contract or ſtipulation with the houfe at Weſtminſter, before the formal 
ordination of the vicarage by the dioceſan. And, again, that, perhaps, one reaſon 
why the monks in general were ſo backward in conforming to the canon of 1179, 
might be, that, as they had vicars already on their benefices by contract, they were 
dehirous of being diſpenſed with from erecting permanent vicarages in their churches. 
ll the deceaſe of ſuch vicars. At laſt, however, they commonly preſented one of 
their fraternity; thus, in 1510, the Premonſtratenſian houſe at Beauchief preſented- 
* of their canons, John Sheffield, to the vicarage of Norton, in the county of- 
by (8). es BY Ls 


(a) Wilkins, Concil. I. p. 530. Z 4 | | | | 

% Ducarel, Repertory, pp. 16, 30. Halſtow belonged to Chriſt Church, Canterbury; and 
Timanſton to the Knights Hoſpitallers. % | 

(c) M. Paris, im Vite Abb. p. 131. 

(i Dugdale, Warw. p. 477: | 

(e) Burton's Deſcription of Leiceſterſhire, paſſim. 

Burton, pp. 278, 287, 296, 293, 301. 

2 Burton, p. 279, Ez 

% Kennett, Par. Ant. in Gloſs. v. Oblationes Altaris. 

(Sir Henry Chauncy, p. 35, ſeq. See p. 119. 


„ 
* 


(Ms. at Beauchief. Sheffield appears to haye returned to the houſe, for he was elected 
| | : 


abat afterwards, 


- 
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The oldeſt endowment of a vicarage occurring in the dioceſe of Canterbury, 
next to that of Tilmanſton, is in 1223 (a). And, indeed, after the canon of 1200, 
and ſo much ſaid in cardinal Langton's conſtitutions in 1222, about vicarages (5), 
it is natural to ſuppoſe, that many would be immediately ordained, and Hugh de 
Welles, biſhop of Lincoln, in particular, did ſettle and eſtabliſh many. Mr. . 
ſon ſpeaks of a volume in the archives of Lincoln (c), containing all the endoy- 
ments of all. the vicarages in the dioceſe, written about 1218, in biſhop Welles's 
time (d); but I am informed by my friend, John Fardell, eſq. regiſtrar 
there, who has collated the MS. at my deſire, that it contains only an account 
of the- endowments of ſuch vicarages as were endowed by, or previous to, the time 
of biſhop Welles, in number 381, all later ordinations being inſerted in. the re- 
Liſters of the reſpective prelates. That of Cheſterfield, in Derbyſhire, belonging 
to the dean of Lincoln, as rector, appears to have been ſettled finally before 1239; 
and, as there is ſomething particular in the caſe, which may contribute to illuſtrate 
the thirteenth article of cardinal Langton's Conſtitutions, which prohibits 20 vi- 
carages to be in one church, I ſhall beg leave to report it. About 1220, Roger de 
Rolveſton, dean of Lincoln, and rector of Cheſterfield, who died in 1223, con- 
firmed a demiſe which Stephen Fitz- Stephen had made of land and a meſſuage ap- 
pertaining ad vicariam ſuam, and calls Stephen vicarius medietatis ecclgſiæ de Ceſere- 
field (e), importing, that there were then two vicarages at the place, and, indeed, 
the pariſh is large. This was before Langton's canon, and was in fact altered in | 
conſequence of it, for, when William de Tournay was dean of Lincoln, and rector 
of Cheſterfield, WilPus vicarius de Cæſtreſield was a witneſs to a deed of his in 1239, 
as D'nus vicar de Ceſtrefield was witneſs to another deed in 1242 (/); and we hear Wi t 
no more after this of any medieties reſpecting the vicarage of Cheſterfield, but al- f 
ways of one vicar ; fo that the vicarage was finally ſettled between the years 1223 
and 29. yh | 1855 

T . point aimed at by the erection of vicarages, and a moſt laudable one, 
was reſidence in the parochial clergy ; and this was the ground of the oath ad- 
miniſtered anciently to vicars (g), and ſtill continued. For the gaining this de- 
ſirable end, the cures again were not only made independent of the monks, by ex- 
cluding their precarious miniſtrations in them, but it was expreſsly ordained, * That 
© churches, not worth above five marks a year, be given to none but ſuch as will 
« perſonally reſide, and miniſter in ſuch churches : let them who do not, be de- 
« prived by the dioceſan, after due admonition ().“ The reaſon of which pro 


(a) Dr. Ducare!, Repertory, p. 0. | 
(3) Archbiſhop Langton's Canons, A. 1222, art. 12, 13, 14, 16. 8 | 
(e) It contains 32 leaves in vellum, and is intitled * Liber Antiquus de Ordinationibus Vic 
riarum tempore Hugonis Welles. 1 . 
(a) Maurice Johnſon, eſq. in Archzologia Soc. Antiq. vol. I. p. 3v. 
{e) Dean of Lincoln's Chartulary at Lincoln, ' | 
{f) Ibidem. | 


(8) Otho, A. 1237, c. 10, 
6 Langton's Canons, in 1222, art, 15. 


hibiti 
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kibition' was, that the incumbents of ſuch ſmall benefices could not afford to pay 
vicars. And, that the vicars might be enabled to live, and in ſome degree to 
maintain hoſpitality, the canon directed, that An eſtate which may let to farm for 
« five marks at leaſt, be aſſigned to the perpetual vicar (a); which ſum Sir Henry 
- Chauncy eſteems to equal 100 J. per ann. at this time (6), but he certainly over- 
rates it, 50 J. per ann. being nearer the truth (c). However, biſhop Kennett ob- 
ſerves, that the allowance that age afforded to the vicars was even beyond the por- 
tion now allotted to them (d). And it is certain, that, to ſpeak in general, our 
vicarages are but meanly endowed. at this day, and partly becauſe certain cir- 
cum{tances attended the eſtabliſhment of vicarages at firſt, which are now unavoid- 
ably loſt, ſuch as obits, anniyerſaries, trentals, &c. once a conſiderable part of 
the vicarial emoluments. But the celibacy of the clergy at that time had an 
ill effect on the allotted endowment, ſince from that cauſe the Dioceſan could look 
no farther than to a maintenance for a ſingle man without a family. It often hap- 
pened again, that many of the largeſt and beſt benefices, the market towns, were 
appropriated, by which means theſe, which were the moſt burthenſome cures, were 
often but meanly provided for by the vicarial endowment, and continue, confequently, 
to be ſo at this very time. For, though the caſe of the vicarages ought to have been 
conſidered, and their hardſhips remedied, at the general diſſolution of the religious 
houſes in the reign of Henry VIII. yet, unfortunately for the vicars, the rectorial tythes 
in did not then revert to the reſpective churches, but were granted away to the king's 
Yor friends and favourites, and ſo became lay-impropriations (e); a ſcandalous facri- * 
30, lege, and highly reproachful to an otherwiſe very judicious and neceſſary reforma- 
car on. Another opportunity of relieving the poor vicarages, though not quite fo 
al- favourable as that, was offered at the reſtoration of king Charles II. when almoft 
223 all the leaſes of the church- eſtates in England were fallen in, there having been no 
renewal for twenty years (J), but this alſo was in a great meaſure, though not al- 
one, Wl ogether (g), loſt. But this by the way; I return to the ſubject more immediately 
ad- before us. : i: | 
de- 1 : After 
(a) Langton's Canons, in 1222, art. 16, See alſo Somner, Antiq. Cant. p. 125. 
(5) Sir Henry Chauncy, p. 37. 4 * ; 
(e) Suppoſing the penny to be three times the weight as now, and filver five times the value. 
Lord Lyttelton's Hiſtory of Henry II. vol, III. PP. 249, 250, 454. | | 
(4) Kennett, Par. Ant. p. 303, 3 
(ce) Ibidem. 3 | 
The fines raiſed by the renewing the leaſes roſe to about a million and a half. It was 
n unreaſonable thing to let thoſe who were now promoted carry off ſo great a treaſure. ! If the 
half had been applied to the buying of tythes or glebes for ſmall vicarages, a foundation 
2 _ — down for a great and effectual re formation.“ Biſhop Burnet, Hiſt. of his own Time, 
p. 260. IV, p. 41. | 0 t 
J) Dean Hed in 1665, allotted 30. per ann. to the augmentation of the vicarage of 
Cheſterfield, and its chapels of Brampton and Wingerworth, and his ſucceſſors ſtill pay it, but 
| Uu WEE , durante 
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After the indigenous regulation of the archbiſhop Langton, in 1222, a great num- | 
ber of. vicarages were endowed, and eſpecially by Hugh de Welles (who afſiſted 
at the council held that year), in the dioceſe of Lincoln (a). Hugh ſeems to have 
been particu: 'arly zealous in the proſecution of this buſineſs, at leaſt he had ſome 
hard names given him by M. Paris upon the account. He ordained, as we haye 
ſeen, the vicarage at Luton, in 1219 (5); and we are told, not only that his re- 
giſter contains a great number of vicarial donations, but that in 1220, which was 
{til} before the celebration of Langton's council, the churches of Stodbam, To- | 
ternbo, Chaugrave, Segenho, and Hufſeburne, appropriated to the priory of Dunſta- 
ble, had all of them vicarages appointed in them, by him (c). Biſhop Groſſeteſte 
again, follo!, wing the example of his predeceſſor De Welles, was remarkably active 
and ſedulous in favour of vicarages, as appears from his regiſter (d), and is 
equally abuſed for it by Matthew Paris (e). However, by theſe two prelates in 
conjunction, a conſiderable number of vicarages were * in the dioceſe of 
Lincoln. 

The method purſued i in allotting v vicars their portions was this. An inquiſition 
was made in the chapters of the rural deans (/), into the value of the re&ories, 
and the competent portions to be afſi gned to the vicarages; regard being always 
had, in proportioning the Jaſt to the nature and fize of the cure. A return was 
then made to the biſhop, who was to approve and confirm the acts of the chapters, 
and had power withal to make any neceflary alteration in them; after which, the 
allotment was to be entered in the biſhop's regiſter, hes in elfen having the whole 
- management of the buſineſs in his hand (g). 

The quota uſually apportioned to vicars comes next to be conſidered. At Sol. 
ham, the vicar was to have the whole altaragium except one mark, the tythe of 
lambs, and a croft, which contained about feven acres. The rectory was judged 
to be worth 20 marks, and the profits of the vicarage ſix, ſo that the vicar enjoyed 
ſomething leſs than a third part of the value of the living. In the next caſe, Va 
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— bene p acito. This was in purſuance of the king's letters in the 12th year of his reign. As 
to what elſe has been done for the improvement of vicarages, the reader may conſult biſhop 
| Kennett's book on Impropriations, and the proceedings of the truſtees for queen Anne's bounty. 
(a) Kennett, Par. Ann. p. 303. 
(5) And ſee the account of the Matricula du'i i Hugonis for the archdeaconry of Leiceſter, in 1220. 
{c) * Eodem anno... ordinate et taxitz ſunt vicariæ in eccleſiis, quas canonici de Dur» 
« ſtaple habent in uſus proprios ; præhabita in capitulis, in quibus conſiſtunt, diligenti inquiſitione 
« de zſtimatione't2m ecclefiarum quam vicariarum et in quibus competentids vicariæ conliſtere 
* poſſent. Ordinationis vero in ſeriniis epiſcopi repoſita verba ſunt hc : Varia eccleſiæ de Stodban 
„ Kc.“ Annal. Dunſtap. A. 1220, 
(4) Inett, II. p. 389. See alſo in 1252, where Groſſeteſte is ill lic this buſrneſs. 
(e) See p. 43. 
i Theſe were epiſcopal 8 employed by, and miles: the archdeacons, They weng 
uſually concerned in eſtimating the value of livings, &c. | 
e! Sir Benry Chauncy, p. 37. 
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1irnho was rated at twelve marks, and the vicar's portion was five; he had here al- 
moſt an half of the value of the living, and his five marks aroſe from the altarage, 
an invariable ſum of ten-pence from the eſtate of one Gower, the prieſt's houſe, 
and a moiety of the tythe-hay. Chaugrave was worth fifteen marks, and the vicar 
was to have five marks and an half, ſomething more than a third, and his income 
conſiſted of the altarage, the prieſt's houſe and garden, and the greater croft of four 
acres, lying to the Weſt. Segenho was upon the ſame footing, and the vicar's pro- 
fits aroſe from all the altarage, excepting tythe-lamb, and the manſum or houſe 
which was on the Weſt. Hufſeburne, the laſt benefice, was eſtimated at twelve 
marks, and the vicar was to have five marks and four ſhillings, to ariſe from the 
altarage, a houſe, a croft, and a croft and meadow on the South. By altaragiam 
in theſe caſes is evidently meant all ſinall tythes and dues; and it is as clear, that the 
rule obſerved in providing for a vicar was to inveſt him with a revenue of five or 
ſix marks, ſix at the moſt, and five at the leaſt (a); theſe ſums being eſteemed a 
competent maintenance at the time for a ſingle perſon, and even to enable him to 
maintain ſome degree of hoſpitality (5). It appears again, that the vicar's portion 
commonly conſiſted of a manſe, glebe, and fome ſhare of the profits of the living ; 
and that in the ſmaller livings his part was proportionably the greateſt. I do not 
pretend to ſay, that theſe rules were conſtant and invariable, for the vicar of Der/ing- 
bam had ſeven marks affigned to him, in 1228 (c); and the vicar of Herteburne was 
to have one-third of the profits of the living, when the other two-thirds amounted 
to one hundred and fifty three marks (d), ſo that his appointment came to above 
leventy-fix marks, which ſhews, that the circumſtances of the livings and cures 
were always taken into conſideration. But the account, as here ſtared, will, never- 
theleſs, be ſufficient to give the reader a tolerable idea of the matter. ; 
1 As to the onera, as they were called, incident to eccleſiaſtical odds => the vicars 
5 ve generally to bear ſome part of them. Thus the priory of Dunſtaple, in con- 
7 ſderation of the large ſhare it enjoyed of the profits of the above livings, was to en- 
"Wi tertain the archdeacon in his parochial viſitation, to find books, veſtments, utenſils, 
to repair the chancels, and to pay the ſubſidies (e); and the vicars were to take all 
top eher burthens upon them (F). a | 1 
„ 5 | | c 


220. (4) The refectory of Mickleover, in the county of Derby, was rated in 1254, at twenty ſhil- 
Dur- lings for a tenth, and therefore was worth ten pounds per annum, and the vicar anſwered for a2 
tion] ird part, 3C. 6s. 84. or five marks, See in the notes above. The vicar of Nether Eates was 
iſtere f '0 bave 5. per ann. as above. | Fes | | | 
(5) Burton's Deſcription of Leiceſterſhire, p. 185. e 

(e) M. Paris, in Vit. Abb. p. 130. 

(d) Idem, Ibidem, p. 144. | : 

% Vicars, however, often paid tenths, c. Thorne, inter X Script, col. 2162, 2170, ſeq, 
This, therefore, depended entirely on the particular terms and covenants of the ordinations. 
Et ſciendum, quod prior ſuſtinebit onera quod hoſpicium arebidiaceni, et ſuſtenta- 
cm in libris, et cancellis, et veſtimentis, utenſilibus, et tallagiis, pro ſua portione, alia 


Un 2 oners 
* 1 | 
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It muſt be ſuppoſed then, that before the year 1222, vicarages were daily en- 
dowed in churches appropriate to religious houſes; but they were more generally 
eſtabliſhed in 1268, when Othobon, by a legatine conſtitution, directed, That 
the Ciſtercians, and all others, who have churches for their own uſe [thar is, ap- 
© propriate churches}, if vicars have not been placed in them, do, within /ix 
* months, preſent vicars to the dioceſans who are to inſtitute them (@) ;* and, pro- 
bably, many vicarages which had not been before created and endowed, would be 
founded by the dioceſans, after this time ; and, no doubt, before the expiration of 
this century, a large number of the parochial vicarages were eſtabliſhed, though 
the buſineſs was not totally finiſhed till the civil power interfered, and the ſtatutes 
of 15 Richard II. c. 2. and 4 Henry IV. c. 12. were enacted. 2 =. 
The pope gained a conſiderable increaſe of power by the ordination of vicarages, 
which certainly was a prevailing motive with the legate Othobon to urge the imme- 
diate and univerfal inſtitution of vicars. The number of monks in the cloifters 
continued much the ſame, but the body of the parochial clergy would be much 
enlarged by theſe new preſentations, and therewith the roll of his holineſs's ſub- 
jects and dependants; a view always worth regarding by a court ſo . ambitious of 
power. Litigations would alſo often ſpring up between the vicars and the reli- 
gious houſes, and appeals conſequently to Rome, which would not only bring 
money into the Papal treaſury, but alſo afford his holineſs an opportunity ſometimes 
of gratifying a party he would chuſe ro befriend, or, perhaps, of humbling an 
| houſe he had a mind to depreſs and diſoblige. Nay, inſtances would fre- 
quently happen, wherein, if it were for his purpoſe, theſe altercations would fur- 
niſh him with a handle for flighting both the contending parties, for decla- 
ing a vicarage vacant, and conferring it on fome creature of his own. All 
theſe were inducements with the popes to permit and encourage the erection 
_ of vicarages in the appropriate churches, and the dioceſans, on their parts, 
wanted not reaſons for concurring in the meaſure. The reſidence of the clergy in 
the parochial cures, at a time of general negligence and relaxation in that reſpect, 
was a moſt valuable object in the eyes of thoſe wiſe and conſcientious prelates, D- 
elles and Grofſeteſie ; and, if the number of eccleſiaſtics were hereby increaſed, 
the more and better labourers, a matter which they had very much at heart, 
there would be in the vineyard, and with no abatement, but rather an advance- 
ment of the epiſcopal power and dignity. It may be ſaid, upon the whole, that 
no alteration in the eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem had happened for many years, that was 
better calculated to afford eaſe and ſatisfaction to the minds of thoſe prelates 
who had a juſt regard to the paſtoral care, andto meliorate the ſtate of the church 
in reſpect of its ſervice. Appropriations were a grievance at beſt, and the offspring 


Enera ſuſtinebit vicarius.“ Annal. Dunſtap. ibidem. The uſual ozera of vicars in M. Paris, in 
Vit. Abb. p. 131. are Parochialia, ſynodalia, archidiaconalia, ordinaria et conſueta, which ſncws 
that theſe things varied in different places, and according as the agreements were made. 
(a,) ſohnſon, Canons, in 1268, art. 22. ; 
U Leland, Cal. IV. p. 47. | 
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. of Rome (a); and, amongſt the MSS of Ramſey abbey, there was an epiſtle of 

y Robert, biſhop of Lincoln (I ſuppoſe biſhop Groſſeteſte) contra appropriationes 
at beneficiorum. The inſtitution of vicarages, however, was the beſt method of al- 

p- leviating it, and one which nobody could object to, but the appropriators; whoſe 

fy revenues would often, no doubt, be ſomewhat diminiſhed by them; and whoſe 

Ry authority and power over their officiating clerks would neceſſarily be abridged, by 

be the latter being more independant of them, and reſponſible only to the dioceſans. 

of , 3 "ud N | 

zh ee (a) Kennett, Par. Ant, pp. 356, 430. fi 
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APP E N DI X, N. VII. 


The Origin of valores Beneficiorum, . N 


The origin of Valors, as authentic ſtandards of the value of livings, by which 
money was upon occaſion to be levied, riſes no higher, in my idea, than the com- 
mencement of our parochial vicarages; the erection of theſe being, at firſt, one 
principal cauſe of making thoſe cſtimates more accurately than common, of noting 


down, and preſerving them when made. By a valor I mean a book of rates, to be 


a public written rule or ſtandard, by which the ſeveral incumbents, whether te- 
ligious or ſecular, were to make their payments, from time to time, of firſt-fruits 
and tenths, and all other ſubſidies whatſoever. Ee 
Many churches are regiſtered in Domeſday book, but no value is there a dded; 
the reaſon of which ſeems to be, that as that ſurvey was intended for purpoſes 
merely civil, there was no occaſion to inſert the value of the ſeveral rectories, theſe 
belonging to a different branch of the conſtitution, to the clergy, and not to the 
king. To cut the matter ſhort; it was neceſſary that the power of the pope in 
this kingdom ſhould be moſt firmly eſtabliſhed, and in the fulleſt extent, before 


a book of rates could well take place; and ſo, when the clergy, before that, 


granted the crown a tenth, or other proportion, they aſſeſſed themſelves, and 
without the intervention of an oath ; the biſhops appointing collectors for their 


 reſpettire dioceſes, and theſe again, iſſuing their mandates to the rural deans (a), 
who ſettled the ſums to be paid by the ſeveral incumbents in their chapters by 


common eſtimation, or the reputed value of the benefices (b). There ſeems to have 
been no other ſtandard for the year 1217 (c), but notoriety and reputation; and 


(a) Thefe were always employed. See Thorne, Chron, in X. ſcript. col. 2160, and when the 


biſhop of Norwich was appointed general collector for the pope, in 1254, he applied himſelf di- } 
rectly to the rural deans, See alſo Annal. Dunſtap, p. 95. 


(5) Eodem anno [1215] dedimus vicefimam reddituum noſtrorum ſecundum communem Eſlina- 
—_— bonorum noſtrorum, ad ſuccurſum terre ſanctæ, ſimul de tribus annis, Annal. Dunſtap. 
P- 55. ; | | 
(e See note b. 

1 


ſo, 
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ſo, when Hugh de Welles, biſhop of Lincoln, erected five vicarages in the churches 


belonging to the priory of Dunſtaple in 1220, and inveſtigated the values of the 
reQories by means of the rural deans, and then, as the caſe was ſpecial, and very 
different from that of paying ſubſidies, proceeded in their enquiries with greater 
ſtrictneſs than common(a), there is {till no reaſon for thinking, that any authentic 
written ſtandard for the whole kingdom was then exiſting. And, therefore, I aſ- 
ſume, that there was no proper valor, as deſeribed above, till force and compulſion 
commenced, and the pope began to raiſe money on the ſubject, which was not till 
after the kingdom was abſolutely enflaved by him, and the grand engines of inter- 
dis and excommunications could obtain their full force. | 

Now, if theſe things were ſo, it is in vain to expect to hear of valors before the 
reign of king Henry III. or rather till the vicarages began to be eſtabliſhed, about 
the year 1220, fon after which many vicarages were eſtabliſhed or endowed in the 
appropriated rectories. Theſe rectories were numerous, and now that they were 
divided into two parts, the rectory and the vicarage, each of which, how unequal 
ſoever, had a value, the number of benefices was not only confiderably increaſed, 
but it became neceſſary, in a manner, to keep a note, or memorandum, of what 
each was eſteemed to be worth. And the inqueſt, the ſtrict inqueſt, made at this 
time into theſe, would naturally ſerve for a baſis of a like inquiſition to be made 
throughout the whole kingdom; and nothing is more likely, than that the king, or 
the pope, or the ordinary, would extend theſe more accurate enquiries to all be- 
nefices whatſoever. And it was done, to purpoſe, by the ſecond of thoſe parties. 
This is what was meant above, by ſaying, that the creation of vicarages was one 
cauſe of making the eſtabliſhed and ſtandard valors ; viz. that the ſcrutinizing 
ſtrictne ſs, applied, on that occaſion, in one claſs of benefices, ſet an example for 
treating the univerſality of them in the ſame manner. | 

In 1224, the king had a fifteenth of the movables given him, by both clergy 
and laity, in return for granting the charters of liberty and the foreſt (4), This 
ſubſidy, I conceive, was collected, on the part of the clergy, according to common 
e/ttmation, in the ſame manner as one may ſuppoſe the contributions and quotas of 
the laity were; at leaſt I find not any traces that a valor was made on the occaſion. 
Laurence, abbat of Burton, paid 800 marks for his ſhare. 0 | 

In 1227, a fifteenth was demanded by the king of the clergy, tam rerum ec- 
cleſiaſticarum quam laicarum,” and was collected, though an appeal was made to 
the pope (c). This, however, I look upon to have been levied in the fame man- 
ner as the former, and without making any new and formal valor. The ſame may 
de ſaid of the other ſubſidies granted at the commencement of the reign of 
Henry 111, for which archbiſhop Wake's State of the Church may be conſulted (4). 


(a) Diligenti inquiſitione. Annal. Dunftap. p. 95. | | | 

0) Annal. Burton, pp. 275 278, 358. M. Paris, pp. 323, 336. Annal. Dunſtap. p. 132. 
le) M. Paris, y. 336. A . . | 
6%) Wake, State of the Church, p. 163. 
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A. 1229. The pope's quarrel ſtill ſubſiſting, and even flaming 3 in open war, 


wherein his holineſs had retained Jon Bren, king of Jeruſalem, and other great 
military officers in his ſervice, at a heavy expence, his finances began to run very 


low; indeed, his treaſury was ſo far exhauſted, that he had involved himſelf in 


almoſt inextricable debts. And as he had lately gratified king Henry III. with an 
archbiſhop to his mind, in the perſon of Richard Wetherſhed, he thought this a 
favourable opportunity for him to extort ſomething conſiderable, in return, from 
his feudatory kingdom; and it is the firſt inſtance, I preſume, we have, of any 
money formally levied here for the uſe of the pope (a). To fay truth, Gre- 
gory IX. had ſome grounds for doing this; for, the wr s agents, when they were 
ar Rome about the election of archbiſhop Richard (5), had moſt unwarily and im- 
prudently promiſed him, in order to induce him to reje& Walter de Hemeſham, a 
tenth of all the movables in England and Ireland (c), towards the maintenance 
of his war with the emperor, and by that ſole means carried their point (d). 

The pope, on this, ſent Stephen, one of his chaplains, nuncio to England, for 
the purpoſe of collecting and receiving the tenth 19 promiſed and aſſured to him; 
when, to paſs by all matters relative to the conceſſion of this grant by thp-clergy 
and laity, this nuncio exhibited to the prelates the letters procuratorial which con- 
ſtituted him the pope's collector for this tenth (e), and, moreover, imported, that 
their goods and movables (/) were to be aſſefſed, not according to the taxation 
* uſed for the fifteenth (g) lately given to the king, in 1224, in conſideration of the 
charters then granted, but to the utmoſt of their ability for his holineſs's benefit, 
viz, of all their rents, profits, products of their ploughs, oblations, tythes, in- 
creaſe of animals and fruits; and of all the obventions of their rectories, or other 
poſſeſſions, by whatever name ſoever they were called; and no debts or expences 
on any pretence to be deducted. Stephen had powers, by the ſame letters, to ex- 
communicate recuſants and gainſayers, and to ſubject churches to an interdict. 

The valor, I preſume, is now loſt, but the particulars TG the houſe at 
Burton upon Trent, are preſerved by che annaliſt. | | 


Annal. Burt. p. 359. Mo 1255. 
g Summa decimaruin redditus aſſiſi totius abbatiæ Barthoniz, Liv. XIXs. 
Summa decimarum bladi & fæni. de dominico de Burthonia, xxxvis. viiid. : 


a) Rapin, p. 354. 

(6) This was about Aſh-Wedneſday, 1219. 

(c) Wales and Scotland are added in M. Paris, P- 303, & vide Annal. Dunſtap, p- 202. 

(4) M. Paris, p. 355. 

(e) The biſhops were afterwards employed, as in the Norwich. valor of 1254, FEY that of 
1259. See Willis, Survey of Bangor, p. 121. 

V Mobilia et immobilia, the Annals of Burton ſay, p. 358. De 8 terrris, redditibus, 
decims, oblationibus (non deductis expenſis), de epſcopatibus, abbathlis, prioratibus, et alis 
eccleſiis regularibus et ſecularibus, et leproſorum domibus : excepto ſolo ordine Ciftercienſ.. 
Annal. Dunſtap. p. 202. 

{2 ) By ſome miſtake, either of the author, or tranſeriber, it is called in M. Paris a twentieth, 
Bee the places referred to in the preceding page, and Matthew himſelf, p. 336. . De! 
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De Pomis vid. 5 
De Anſeribus, Gallinis, Agnis, et Porcellis, vis. viii d. 
Summa decimæ bladi & fceni de Streton, xlvi g. vd. | 
— 3 | Bront, xv. ob. | | | | 1 
— Wineſham, vs. iv 4. 2 
5 — ——— Stapeh (a), xxvs. ix d. 

i De literis ultra Donnam (6). 
Summa decimarum bladi & fœni de dominico abbatibus ultra Donnam, xliii 3. iii d. 
s8Summa de Adulneſtr. xxxiv 3. ixd. ob. 5 | 
Summa de Apeb. . . . Xii . 


« Summa de Bronil. . . . viis. iv d. ob. : 

L Summa ſummarum abbatis, £.xvi viii g. id (c). 

be Summa decimationis decimæ fœni in parochia de Burthonia iv s. 

| De Cantar. viii d. ob. | 1 

8 De Andreſeya, ii d. 3 | 

ah De Sacriſta, i marca. : 
80 De Camera, ii marcæ, vili 3. ix d. 5 | 

wo De Infirmaria, xii d. 

1 De Eleemoſynaria, iv s. 

. De Refectorio, 11d. ob. : 

2 De Horto, xii d. 4 

wh De Coopertorio, iv. | 

De Anniverfario, vs. 

0 De Coquinaria, marcz viii s. iii d. ob. (d). E 
Summa Obedientiarum, C. xxiv vis. id. 

1 Summa Summarum, L. xxiv. xivs. iid. 


Sub pœna excommunicationis facta fuit iſta decimatio, et conſimilis per totum 
regnum Angliæx “. 5 GE : | 

The Nuncio then proceeded to appoint agents for the ſeveral counties, and to : 
excommunicate all perſons, who, by themſelves or others, ſhould uſe any collu- 
fon, make any frudulent agreement, or be guilty of any ſubtraction or deceit, either 
in paying the tenth, or making the aſſeſſment, And, becaule the buſineſs required 
diſpatch, he enjoined all the prelates, and others of the clergy, on pain of excom- 
munication, to pay him a ſet ſum immediately, either by borrowing or otherwiſe, 
that he might inſtantly remit it to the pope ; promiſing they ſhould be allowed it 
+ of o the full, when the taxation was made and finiſhed. Gregory was ſo immerſed in 


ibus, I (=) Stapenhill. | - | Ly | 
alis (b) i. e. Douvam, the river Dove, written Dona, pp. 248, 363, where afterwards Egenten 
fen. bridge is ſaid to be over Aquam de Done. See alſo p. 304. | 
(e) This does not accord with the particulars. e 5 
tietÞ, (s) This does not anſwer. : i - 
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debt at the juncture, that he was totally at a loſs how to carry on the war; and it 
was for this 1cafon, that Stephen diſpatched his letters to the prelates, as above, 
to demand a payment at a certain day, in new money and of full weight. Stephen, 
moreover, was ſo unreaſonable in his demande, as to compel the clergy to advance 
the value of the tythe-corn before it was reaped, and even While it was in the 
blade (a). The prelaies had no remedy, but were forced to ſell ſome of their cha- 
lices, phials, philacteries, and ſacred veſſels, and to place out others upon pawn, 
But, what was more ſcandalous than the reſt, the nuncio brought certain uſurers (6) 
along with him under the ſpecious name of merchants, who offered to lend money 
to thoſe who were moſt diſtreſſed; and Stephen preſſing upon ſuch, they were 
forced to borrow of them, and Ly that means fell into their greedy clurches, to 
their great loſs and damage. The land was filled with curſing,” lays M. Paris, on 
the occaſion, though men uttered their curſes in private; all praying that this 
* money might never do any good to the exad'ors;' and it happened, he adds, 
according to their wiſhes, aud ſo concludes, * Et fic abraſor pecuniarum Magiſter 
Stephanus, Domini Papæ capellanus, Anglis foeda reliquit veſtigia (c) ;* comparing 
him to the arch fiend, who, when he appeared, was ny ſaid. to leave ſome 
mark of his foot, or * foul ſmell behind him. 

What a ſhameful thing it was, that ſo large a ſum of money ſhould be ſqueezed 
from the ſubjects (4), in ſuch a remorſeleſs manner, for the ſervice of a foreign 
power, and for the unchriſtian purpoſe of carrying on the pope!s perſonal war ; a war 
waged againſt the moſt eminent of the Chriſtian princes, the emperor, to whole 
government he ought, in all reaſon and juſtice, to have been ſubje& and-ſubſer- 
vient, as his liege man. It gave ſcandal to all ranks of men (e). The ambaſſadors, | 
as mentioned above, were firſt highly culpable, then the king, who made not the 
leaſt oppolition, and laſtly, the prelates, who, after a deliberation of two or three 
days upon the motion, couſented to it, though wita ſome murmuring. 

Now, as to the taxation which is the ſubject we are more immediately upon, I am 
of opinion, that at this time the firſt valor was made. It was well known at Rome, 
whither reports of all eccleſiaſtical tranſactions were ſure to be punctually carried ( t), 
what ſteps had been taken towards forming a W book of rates, by ſtrict in- 

f 

46 So in 1254. The 3 was paid immediately, « Facta eſt autem ſolutio iſtius pecunie 
primo anno nuncis ejuſdem epiſcopi ad locum et terminum ab eis prefixum, et in depoſitum miſſa. 
Annal, Burton, p. 336. 

(5) Theſe were the Lombards and Caufini, which laſt were driven out of the kingdom in 
1241. They are alſo called Caorcini from the city of Cahors in France. Du Freſne in v. They 
took 16 Per cent. per annum; and there is a precedent of a bond given to them in M. Paris, p. A j 
and in Fuller, Church Hiſtory in Henry III. p. 66. | 

(e) M. Paris, p. 355. 

(4) The Priory of Dunſtaple paid forty marks, and for the chapels 3 in the Peak. two and a half | 
more. Annal. Dunſtap. p. 202. 
le) M. Paris, p. 353. 

% As to valors, the pope always had a trinſcript of _ Thorne, col. 1264, where there 
is a remarkable * that what was marks in the king s book was pounds at Rome. 

| | quiſitions 
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quiſiions which had been ſet on foot on the ereftion of vicarages. Theſe were an 
undeniable ſpecimen of what might be done univerſally z and the pope, it is plain, 
was no ſtranger to the looſe methods that had been purſued in levying fifteenths for 
the ſervice of the crown, ſince in his letters procuratorial he ſo exprelsly directs, at 
this time, that all goods and movables ſhould be aſſeſſed in a more accurate and 
extenfive manner than hitherto had been done, even in the year 1224. A rigid 


and exact valuation was undoubtedly made now, and, in all human probability, 


the particular ſums, payable by individuals, were noted down, and kept on 
record. 

In 1240, Otto, the legate, convened all abbats and priors at London, and im- 
poſed a ſubſidy upon them for the ſer vice of the pope againſt the emperor; but in 
this he proceeded not by any rule or ſtandard, but by his own arbitrary will and 
pleaſure, as we are expreſsly told (a); and the hiſtorian remarks, that the abbats 
who were there in perſon were loaded more heavily than thoſe thar appeared by 
their proctors. 

However, I think it may be queried, whether during the reſidence of Martyn, 
the pope's miniſter and clerk, who left England in 1245, a new valor was not 
made, and a copy of it tranſmitted to the court of Rome, or carried thither by 
him (5); for, when Innocent IV. at the council of Lyons, in 1245, demanded 
6000 marks of our prelates, it was for a twentieth, as appears from the reaſonings 


of the aſſembly at St. Paul's (c), confequently, it was adjuſted by ſome rule, either 


made by Martyn, or that of 1229. One of theſe is alſo again referred to, in 1252, 
when, on occaſion of the new biſhop of Rocheſter having a grant of a ib, it is 
ſaid, * Exigebat igitur ſibi ſummam memoratam exhiberi, non ſecundum &ſtima- 
« t;onem bonorum eccleſiaſticorum a ſubjectis, ſed quocunque modo ex bonis eccle- 
ſiaſticis emergentium (4)? And in the Literæ Epiſcopi Norwicenſis executoriæ, 
A. 1254 (e), when the Norwich valor, as it is called, was made; there is a mani- 
feſt reference to former valors in theſe words, * non obſtantibus aliquibus taxationi- 
bus præhabitis, perhaps thoſe of Stephen and Martin. 

There is room to ſay much of the Norwich valor of 1254, from the Annals of 


| Burton (J), but it is not my deſign to give an hiſtory of the valars in e My 


late 


(a) Annal. 83 p. 359. 
(5) M. Paris, p. 708. 
(c) Ibidem, p. 717. 
(4) Ibidem, p. 831. 
le) Annal. Burton, p. 335. 
M. Paris, p. 890, agrees with the Annals, See 8 Par. Ant. p. 249. Mr. Wood. 
is there fore widely miſtaken in ſaying the Norwich taxation was made when Hugh de Welles was 
biſnop of Lincoln, as he died in 1234. Wood, Hiſt. and Antiq. p. 100. I ſuppoſe he found H. 
the Chriſtan name of the bith: op of Lincoln, which he interpreted Hugh inftcad of Henry, i. e. 
Henry de Lexington. . Knighton alſo ſays, it was made in 1266, but he muſt err in this, as Mr. 
Newcourt obſerves, Repertorium, I. p. 53, fince Walter Suthfield, biſhop of Norwich, died in 
1257, Mr, Newcourt tells us, that M. Paris, p. 707, refers the taxation to A. 1246, and 
x2 JO 


Matthew does ſay in that page, that the biſhops of Norwich and incheſter were appointed by 


' which intituled, '©* Regiſtrum D'ni Papæ de Taxat. ſpiritual, & temporal, Angliae & Walliz,” Mr. 


[ 
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late excellent friend, Dr. Charles Lyttelton, late biſhop of Carliſle, was very de. 
ſirous of having pope Nicolas's valor in 1291 (4), of which there are many copics 
in our libraries (), printed, thinking an impretfion might be uſeful] for many pur- 
poſes. And an editor, whoever he may be that undertakes it, will, no doubt, 
think proper to give a hittory of our valors in a preliminary diſcourſe. I, in the 
mean time, hoping it may prove acceptable to the reader, ſhall here give an idea 
of the method of making them, taken from that of 1254, though I propoſe not to 
purſue the biltory of them any farther. The pope, firſt of all, appointed a prin- 
cipal collector (c), called alfo executor (d) and he adminiſtered an oath to the rural 
deans and theſe rectors or vicars of the moſt conſequence in the chapters of every 
deanry, in the reſpective dioceſes, to make a true return (e). Theſe, therefore, 
were the perſons that in fact made the valors, and had a power of tendering an oath 
to the parties they were to examine and enquire of, and, in caſe of contumacy, of 
interdicting or excommunicating them. The return of the dean and his aſſociates 
was to be made in writing, under their ſeals (), at a certain time and place. The 
religious houſes were to be rated along with the ſecular benefices; and though, in 
the preſent caſe, the favourite orders of the Ciſtercians, the Hoſpitallers, and Temp- 
lars, were to be exempted (the two latter, I preſume, on account of the perſonal 
ſervice to be Ptrformed by them in the Holy Land, this ſubſidy being intended for 
the cruſade), yet the valor was to include them (g), to be ready, we will ſuppoſe, 
on future occaſivns. If the religious houſe was ſituated in the deanry, then the 


the pope to collect a certain ſum of money for him that year, but the Norwich taxation, ab it is 
called, was not compiled at that time, but in 1254 when the biſhop of Norwich alone was em- 
ployed, as Matthew informs us himſelf, p. 890, and ſee Annal. Burton, pp. 335, 358, 309. 
This Norwich taxation, being ſuperſeded by later ones, is now loſt, except that what relates to 
Burton upon Trent occurs in the Annals of that Abbey, pp. 336, 360. 5 | 

(a) For which ſee Kennett, Par. Ant. in Gloſſary, art. Taxatio and Tenths, - 

(3) Of that at Lincoln ſee Archzologia, I. p. 36. The moſt valuable copy, or, perhaps, 
the original of this valor, 1291, is in the Cottonian library, Tiberius, C. x. a fair tranſcript of 


Gough purchaled at the ſale of the duke of Argyle's library, June 2, 1785. In the Bodleian 
library is another copy, intituled, © Taxatio omnium benificiorum in Anglia tempore regis Edw. I.“ 
and formerly belonging to Sir Henry Spelman, Mr, Edward Burton of Oriel college, and ha- 
riſter of the Middle Temple, collated this with other MSS in the ſame library, intending to 
publiſh it by ſubſcription, 1717. It conſiſts of 197 folio leaves, but wants part of ſeveral dio- 
ceſes. Extracts from it have been printed in the accounts of ſeveral cathedrals, See Brit. To- 
Pog. I. 116. Ee any 

(c) In the walor of 1291, there were two biſhops collectors, who had each their deputy. 
Kennett, p. 312, and the deputies appointed two rectors to be taxers, p. 315. 

{d)\Annal, Burton, p. 336. | | | 

(e) idem, p. 334. . | 

The rural deans themſelves had a ſeal of office. „ 

(g) This I infer from the words in the biſhop of Norwich's injunctions, Cujuſcunque fint ex- 


emptorum vel non exemptorum,% _ - 
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effects thereof were to be taxed by the religious themſelves upon oath (a), namely, 
ſuch of their effects as did not conſiſt in appropriate churches or ſeparate tythes, for 
theſe would fall under the cognizance of the rural dean and his partners; but, if 
the foundation was in another deanry, then theſe aſſeſſors were to rate what ef- 
fects lay in their deanry (5). If a benefice was farmed, it might be entered for 
payment, according to the rent. The jurates, laſtly, were to proceed under pain 
of excommunication and the reward they were to have for their trouble; was, to 
be made partakers of the indulgence granted to thoſe, who went on the expedition b 
to the Holy Land, or at leaſt contributed to it (c). | 

The value of benefices would' be often altering from various cauſes, which made 
it neceſſary for valors to be renewed from time to time: but then we are not to ſup- 
pole a new one was always made when a new ſubſidy was granted either to the 
| king or pope; for, on many occaſions, the collectors, no doubt, proceeded by the 
laſt valor, as the authentic ſtandard ; though in other caſes we find the former * 
taxations ſuperſeded and rejected, and a new one expreſsly directed to be made. 
This, however, may be concluded, that all ſubſidies granted by the clergy after 
the year 1229 (or after the year 1245, if a new ſtandard was then made), and be- 
fore the year 1254, were regulated by the eſtimate of the year 1220, and all after 
1254 Went upon the valuation then made till 1291 (4). 

I ſhall add, for the farther elucidation of the nature of theſe old valors, the re- 
turn from Burton, in 1254, made by the ſub · prior and certain monks of the houſe, 


upon oath, 


—— 
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Eccleſia B. valet 14 marcas. | | f 5 
Bona ad Coquinam ſpectantia valent 105 ſolidos. | | 
Bona ad Cameram pertinentia, 5 marcas. 
Ad RefeQtorium et Hoſpitale, xxx d. 
Ad Infirmitorium, duas marcas. 
Ad Eleemoſynam, 40 ſolidos. 
Ad Sacriſtiam, 5 ſolidos. 
Ad Camerariam, duos ſolidos. 
Summa totius, tantum | 
Decima inde deducta, tantum (e). wil 
Certain of their effects were then, as they ſet hots in the king? s hand, by reaſon 


of the vacancy of the houſe. 


(a Annal. Burton, pp. 335, 336. | 
(5) Thus, what the abbey 'of Burton had at Abbots-Bromley was taxed by the dean of 


Blithefield in that county. 
(e Annal. Burton, p. 335, where the colle&of was employed by ſhe crown, he * to have 


had a farthing per mark. 2 885 Chron, Col, 2161, , 
(4) Kennett, p. 316. | 1 
(e) Annal. Burton, p. 336. 
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Claims of the Dean and Chapter. - 


0 


The Dean and Chapter pretended, that the biſhop could not hear and decide 
any cauſes, or correct any irregularities of any of the canons of Lincoln, or of any 


- Clerks employed in the choir, or of any vicars, whether prieſts or clerks, or even 


of laymen belonging to the dignities, prebends, or the common eſtate of the 
church, or of any perſons refident in the families of the canons, unleſs the deci- 
ſion of ſuch cauſe, or the corection of the irregularities of the perſons abovemen- 
tioned, devolved to him by appeal, or through the negligence of the dean. 

The biſhop obſerved to the dean and chapter, in an epiſtle to them, upon this 


claim of theirs (a), that it implied and included many more things than at firſt fight it 


feemed to do. For, ſays he, ſhould any of the perſons before ſpecified be guilty 
of any offence againſt the authority, dignity, or function of the biſhop, in any 
of the aforeſaid places, or even out of them; he cannot, according to them and 
their pretenſions, puniſh ſuch offence, but muſt either ſuffer it to. paſs unnoticed 
and uncorrected, or muſt proſecute the inſult before an inferior, and by an in- 
ferior be judged. For example, ſhould a biſhop paſs through a pariſh belonging 
ro a dignity, prebend, or the common eſtate, and the bells ſhould not be rung, as 
is uſual, he could not, according to them and their pretenſions, puniſh the offenders 
immediately, though the fault was notorious both to himſelf and his retinue, but 
muſt leave them unpuniſhed, or elſe refer the matter to his inferior, before which 
inferior the party offending would be permitted ro make his defence, as the fault 


was not notorious to this inferior judge, and ſo could not be puniſhed; without be- 
ing egularly convicted by the biſhop. And the ſame would happen, if any of the 


before- mentioned perſons ſhould refuſe to let the biſhop confer orders, ſay divine 
offices, or adminiſter any of the ſacraments, in the aforeſaid places, or even in 
others in the dioceſe ; or, through contempt, omiſſion, or negligence, or by op- 


La) Brown, p. 352, ſeq, 
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probrious language, or in any other the moſt ſhocking manner, ſhould inſult the 
authority, dignity, and office of the biſhop. This, however, he ſaid, was con- 
trary to the example of Maſes, who, though he nad judges and officers under him, 
et puniſhed delinquents himſelf 5 | | 

The biſhop then proceeded to deduce ſome other of the like abſurd conſe- 
quences flowing from their poſitions and premiſes; as, that if a man, of any juriſ- 
diction whatſoever, ſhould inſult him as a biſhop in the places before named, 
openly and notorioufly, he ſhould not have.it in his power to animadvert upon him, 
and other miſdemeanors committed by the above parties any where, or by any 
other perſons in the above places, though notorious to the biſhop, or even con- 
feſſed publicly by them, he muſt be obliged to ſuffer and paſs them over without 
redreſs. And ſo if it happen, that a rector of a church, which is not prebendal, 


nor belonging to a dignity, or the common eſtate, or the vicar of ſuch a church, 


ſhould offend there, and the rector or vicar be a canon, or is employed in the choir, 
or has a vicarage or ſome clerical office, or a reſidence in the dignity, prebend, or 
common Eſtate, or lived in any family of the canons, the biſhop could not correct 


him, nor take cognizance of the caſe, Again, it may often happen, he obſerves, 


that the offences of great men mult neceſſarily paſs unpuniſhed, ſhould they offend 
under the above circumſtances, or in the laid places, ſince the power of the dean, or 
of any canon, will often be found too weak to contend with them, and yet their inſuf- 
ficiency cannot be conſtrued negligence; whence it follows, that the correction of 
ſuch irregularity can never devolve to the biſhop, there being neither negligence in 
the caſe, nor appeal, as the delinquent will never promote any. Beſides, there are 


ſome enormities, on which the biſhop alone can properly animadvert, ſuch as de- 
ſerve degradation, and ſhall not the biſhop have it in his power to inflict this kind 
of puniſhinent? It may happen too, that ſome one of the above clerks defamed 


for murder, or theft, or ſome other bad crime, may be ſeized and impriſoned by 


the civil power, and no one can releaſe him but the biſhop, to whom he is to be 


given up in order to be tried in his court ; and thall not the biſhop be able to try 
and decide ſuch cauſe, or, if there be no proſecutor, ſubject the clerk, on the 
violence of ſuſpicion, to purgation, and ſo judicially either condemn or abſolve 
bim? but, according to their ſyſtem, as there is neither negligence nor appeal in 
the caſe, he cannot do this. Beſides, if the dean and canons, or as many of the 
canons as happen to be preſent, are the chapter without the biſhop, and this chap- 
ter ſhould notoriouſly offend againſt the epiſcopal authority, dignity, or office; or 
ſuppoſe the chapter ſhould have a cauſe to try with a perſon belonging to the 
biſnop's juriſdiction, or ſuch perſon with them, the biſhop, according to them, 
could neither puniſh the offence, nor try the cauſe. It follows alſo from their pre- 
miſes, that, rhe biſhop cannot viſit any perſons or any places, ſubje& to their ju- 
dition, and yet they cannot preſcribe againſt ſuch viſitation, nor object to it by 
um, He requires them, therefore, to anſwer clearly, whether, as ſuch conſe- 
quences as theſe follow neceſſarily upon their. claim, they expected their claim 
hould include thoſe conſequences, ſo prejudicial to the eccleſiaſtical authority, 
uzuity, and office, and ſo repugnant both to natural and common law, or Fo: 
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And, if they meant that all theſe conſequences ſhould be included, he defired to 


know upon what ſpecial pleas they proceeded, ſince common right was ſo manifeſtly 
againſt them, that ſo, being maſter of the grounds of their claim, he might adviſe 
with his counſel, and give a definitive anſwer to their demands; affuring them, as 


he had often done before, that with God's grace he ſhould ever be willing to yield 


to juſtice and truth. | | | | 

In the courſe of this long altercation between the biſhop and the dean and chap- 
ter, many other letters were written concerning it by the former, in particular the 
127th, in bulk as large as a tract (a). But, as enough has been ſaid for the open- 
ing of the nature of this cauſe, and ſomething more will be added hereafter con- 
cerning the progreſs and concluſion of it, I ſhall not weary the reader with the 
particulars of their correſpondence, but content myſelf, on ſuppoſition he ſhould 
be defirous of entering more minutely into it, with referring him to Brown, 
PP- 367, 361, 368, 370, 371, 372, 373, 375, 376, bis. Wharton, Ang. Sac, II. 
1 | | | 


(a) It is in MS. in the library at Weſtminſter. Wharton, Ang. Sac. II. p. 345, where he 
tells us, that in the MS, in Trinity College, Cambridge, it occurs by itſelf, and is intituled 
De Cara Paftorali, v. p. 335. | ; 
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On GREEK MSS in ENGLAND. 
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We had very few Greek MSS here in England in the thirteenth century; ſome 
were imported by archbiſhop Theodore in the ſeventh century, and were ſtill re- 
maining (a); but, to judge from the ſtate of our libraries, not many had been 
brought bither afterwards ; and yer it is poſlible, that the ecclefiaſtics who went on 
the firſt expeditions to the Holy Land might pick up here and there one (6). 

In my tranſcript of the Textus Roffenſis, p. 211, ſeq. there is a much larger 
caralogue of the library of the church of Rocheſter than that we have in Mr. 
Hearne's edition of the Textus, p. 234; but there are no Greek books there, 
except | | 5 | 
3 Chryſoſtomus de reparatione lapſi. | | ._ . _— 

Libri quoque ejuſdem de compunctione. | 

Liber etiam ipſius de Plalmo quinquageſimo. 

Et liber ipſius de eo quod nemo leditur niſi a ſeipſo. 

Et de expulſione ſua. | ES 
And theſe, perhaps, might be all tranſlations z for, I find the firſt and ſecond in the 
library at Peterborough (c). | | 

John de Baſing, when he returned from Athens, brought over ſeveral Greek 
MSS with him (d), probably Pſeudo-Dionyſius, the Areopagite, Johannes Damaſ- 
cenus, and ſome pieces of Ariſtotle. He informed biſhop Groſſeteſte of the Te 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and the biſhop ſent to Athens for the book; and 
it is not improbable, that the biſhop, when he was ſtudying himſelf at Paris, s 
might meet with a Greek author or two there; however, we are aſſured that he 
collected ſome (e). | | | | 


| (a) M, Parker, p. 80. Gedwyn de Præſul. p. 41. | 
% Mr. Warton, Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, Diſſert. II. pp. cxlii, cxliii, 
le) Gunton, pp. 178, 109. 
(4) Leland in Tanneri Biblioth. p. 431. | | 
(e Roger Bacon, in A. Wood, Hiſt, p. 82. 
| | Yy = Benedict, 
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Benedict, abbat of Peterborough, died in 1194 ; and, in Gunton's Hiſtory of 
that church, p. 25, we have a catalogue of his library, which was really ample, 
as might be expected of one who had the reputation of being a learned man; but 
there is not one Greek author among them. In 1222, abbat Robert died; and, i" 
1226, abbat Alexander de Holderneſs; but neither of them were very rich in 
books; however, neither of them was 'poſlefſed of a Greek author (a). Abbat 


Martin died in 1233, without any Greek MS. in his library, as did abbat Walter 


de St. Edmundo in 1245 (6). ' The caſe was the ſame with abbat William de 


Hotot, who reſigned ; nd abbat John de Caleto, who died in 1262 (c). In the 


library of the latter there was Teffamentum XII Patriarcharum, of biſhop Grol- 
ſeteſte's verſion no doubt, as this was made in 1242. | 

It ſeems to follow, from this ſtate of things, that biſhop Grofleteſte's acquaint- 
ance with Greek authors could not be very extenſive. Nicolas the Greek might be 
poſſeſſed of two or three, which, no doubt, were at his Jordſhip's ſervice ; but, 
otherwiſe, all he quotes, excluſive of Dionyſius, Johannes Damaſcenus, and Suidas, 
are only Ariſtotle, Plato, and Chryſoſtom. Joſeph Scaliger obſerves, that books in 
his time were three years in travelling from Paris to Leyden (d), nay, four or five 
years (e); whence, conſidering the diſtance of the Levant, any tranſcripts there 
made of ancient authors would be long getting into the Weſt, eſpecially as there 


was fo litile demand for them here. Indeed, the demand could not be great, ſince 


we are told, that a copy of the Bible was worth four or five hundred crowns be- 
fore the invention of the art t of printing (f). 


{a) Gunton, Hiſtory of 3 P- 29. 
(+) Thidem, pp. 30, 33. 


ce) Ibidem, p. 35. 


(4) Scalig. Epiſt. IV. 355, 356 
(e) Idem, Epiſt. 360. - 
(/) Saldenus, de Libris, p. 25. 
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On the Introduction of the GxzEx NuMERALs into ENGLAND. 
| | 4 "60s | | 


oe. 


Monſieur Huet a to deduce our ciphers, or arithmetical figures, from 
the letters of the Greek alphabet. Huetiana, cap. 48. But, in a MS treatiſe- of 
Algoriſm (a), or arithmetic, in verſe, in the Britiſh Muſeum, 8 C. IV. 6, aſcribed 
to biſhop Groſſeteſte, they are expreſsly brought from India, and, as we may 


e Moors from the Arabs, and the Arabs from the Indians. The words of the MS. 
are, 
; Hec algoriſmus ars preſens dicitur, in qua 
Talibus Indorum fruimur bis quinque figuris-. 


0:9: g. A. G. q. &. g. x. i. 
It is plain to me, that Matthew Paris, in the paſſage I am here illoſtrating, does not 
mean our preſent figures, as appears from the copy of his Hiſtory in Corpus Chriſti 
College, Cambridge, where this paſſage is given us more fully, and I preſume 


from his own pen (5). 
De quibus figuris hoc maxim admirandum, quod unica figura quilibet numerus 


repreſentatur : quod non eſt in Latino, vel in Algoriſmo (c). Quas huic paginæ 


duximus protrahendas. Fiat ſtipes et in eodem lineas exeuntes, ut quælibet an- 
zulum rectum acutum vel obtuſum faciat, protrahas ; hoc modo, 


91414444, 


1. 10, III. III. v. VI. VII. vIII. Ix. quaſi citra (d) 7 


lt 


n LXX, Lxxx. X. 


(a) This word fignifies Arithmetic in the lines below. See TIN Biblioth, pp. xxiv, xxv. 
nd the Mirrour of Magiſtrates, p. „ l 
See Variantes Lectiones in M. Paris, ed. Watts, p. 83 5. 
x, (c) This, methinks, ſhews he does not ſpeak of our . arithmetical fig ures. 
(4) Read Cifra for den. 


xv 
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ſuppoſe, by way of Spain; the Spaniards having them from che Moors, the 
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ſciendumque quod omnes linez a dextris ſtipitis dependentes, digitos, id eſt ny. 
merum fimplicem ſignant, linez vero a finiſtris numerum compoſitum, ſeilicet nu- 
meros gradales, ex quorum conjunctione ſurgit numerus ſuperior. ＋ Hac on. 
nium figurarnm digniſſima; quæ qualiter volvatur idem ſignat, ſcilicet, Lv. Guaſi 
ab eterno proviſa, ut formam haberet crucis domini Jeſu Dei et Hominis crucif- 
gendi. Unde multi Græcorum poſtea crediderunt. AM. Hæc ſimiliter digna eft quæ 
fignat xxx iii. Triceſfimo enim tertio a nativitate ſua crucifixus eſt Jeſus Chriſtus: 
et dicitur propter ejus ſuam formam ſignum Sagittæ. Scriptum eſt enim, ſubito 
ſa. c. rn. | * , 3 | 

* Hac autem figura omnes numerales ſecundum Græcos figuras complectitur, 

X et omnibus literis eſt aptabilis. Unde multi tabelliones in Græcia ut celerius 

X notent, per illas figuras ſcribunt præfixis ſtipitibus. Memoratus, &c.“ 

I think it probable, that Matthew learned this mode of reckoning from De 
Baſing himſelf, who taught it to his acquaintance, of which number Matthew was 
one. However, theſe characters totally vary both from the Greek letters of 
Monfieur Huer, and the Indian digits; nor do I think they were ever generally 
uſed by the Greek nation; De Baſing might meet with the invention there, and 
bring it with him to England as a pretty and ingenious device (a) ; but M. Paris, 
who knew little about theſe matters, is certainly miſtaken in imagining, that the 
Greeks uſed any ſuch contrivance in common. | | 7 


(a) It may juſtly be admired for its ſimplicity, but could not ſo well be applied to the pur- 

Poſes of arithmetic as our preſent figures, becauſe the fimilarity of the characters would ſuij-3 

us to perpetual, and ſometimes important, miſtakes. It would require a very nice and accwas 
pen in a writer, which diſqualifies it for ready and common uſe. | 
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On the TESTAMENT of the FWELVE PATRIARCHS. 


Biſhop Groſſeteſte was firmly perſuaded of the authenticity of the Tefaments of 
the Twelve Patriagchs ; he not only tranſlated them into Latin from the Greek ori- 
ginal ; but, in a letter of his to king Henry III. (a), he alleges the words of the 

{ Tefaments, and argues from them as the undoubted word of God. Hæc tamen 
© unctionis prærogativa nullo modo regiam dignitatem præfert aut etiam æquiparat 
ſacerdotali, aut etiam poteſtatem tribuit alicujus ſacerdotalis officii: Judas namque 
filius Jacob princeps tribus regalis, diſtinguens inter ſe et fratrem ſuum Levi 
* principem tribus ſacerdotalis, ita ait, Mihi dedit Dominus regnum et Levi 
* ſacerdotium, ei ſubjecit regnum ſacerdotis, mihi dedit que in terra, illi que 
e ſunt in cœlis, ut ſupere minet Det ſacerdotium regno quod eſt in terra.” Mr. 
Browne, the learned editor of the Faſciculus rerum expetendarum et fugiendarum, 
was greatly puzzled with this quotation, which, no doubt, occaſioned him a 
troubleſome ſearch ; for, he comments upon it thus; Cum ego lectori indicaverim 
tot S. Scripture locos, oro ut is mihi indicet hune unum.* This gentleman has, 
in fact, been very diligent in inveſtigating the ſeveral paſſages of Scripture, either 
quoted, or alluded to, in the two volumes of the Haſciculus; but it was in vain for : 


* 
1 
1 
f 
15 


him to look for this paſſage in the Scriptures, as it is not there extant, but in the 
Teflaments, where the words, in the biſhop's own verſion, are, Mihi dedit Do- 
* minus regnum, et illi ſacerdotium, et ſubjecit regnum ſacerdotio. Levi datum 
*elt ſacerdotium, et Judæ regnum, et ſubjecit Deus regnum ſacerdotio] mihi 
dedit quæ in terra, illi quæ ſunt in cœlis. Ut ſupereminet cœlum terre, ita 
ſupereminet Dei ſacerdotium regno, quod eſt in terra (). Dr. Fabricius very 
Juſtly remarks on the words included within the hooks, omiſſa ſunt in utroque 
Latino, nec in Grecis codicibus habentur, que. illis reſpondeant, ad marginem 


2 


(a) Brown's Faſeiculus, II. p- 394. | 
(5) Fabricius, Cod. Apocryph. V. T. II. p. 673. 5 
| * itaque 
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© jtaque ab aliquo adſcripta, in textum deinde irrepſerunt.” This is, doubtleſs, the 
caſe; thoſe words being entirely omitted by the biſhop in his epiſtle to the king, 
However, on the other ſide, there is an error in the epiſtle, which may be ameuded 
from the edition of the Teftaments : Inſtead of the words, © Ut ſupereminet cælum 
© terre ita ſupereminet ſacerdotium regno, quod eſt in terra.” An ercor of the 
ſcribe ; who, as frequently happens, caſts his eye on the latter ſupereminet, and 
thereby omitted all the intervening words. However, I cannot but obſerve, upon 
the whole, that it is moſt amazing his lordſhip, when the canon of Scripture had 
been ſo long, and fo authentically ſettled and ſealed, and a prelate of his eminent 
learning could not but know it, could ever be deceived in a matter of ſuch con- 
ſequence, | | : | | 
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M. Paris, p. 571. . < 


Cum ante conqueſtum Anglia fuiſſet ſedes epiſcopatus, qui nunc Lincolniæ, 


apud Dorkeceftriam, et meritis epiſcopi tune preſidentis exigentibus, et locus a do- 


mino papa anathematizaretur, et epiſcopus deponeretur, vix remanſerunt tantæ rei 


poſt multos annos veſtigia, et ſic defiit tam ſedes quam cura epiſcopalis tempore 


diuturno. Tempore igitur Willielmi Ruff regis Angliæ, filii Willielmi primi, de- 


. firuftze fuerunt multæ eccleſiæ in Nova Foreſta, ipſo fic jubente. Sed tandem 


penitentia ductus, conſilium ſalubre concepit in reconciliatione illius peccati jam 
dictum epiſcopatum nobilem reſtaurare et ampliare, et locum in melius commutare. 


Empta igitur quadam terra, vel commutata à quodam nobili, M. de Gaunt, qui 


cum patre ſuo venerat in Angliam ad Conqueſtum, et illam acceperat in ſorte retri- 
butionis poſt victoriam, fundavit dictus Millielmus ſecundus eccleſiam, que nunc eſt 
Lincolniæ. Qua perfecta, vocavit duos cardinales legatos, qui accepta poteſtatis 
plenitudine ſuper ordinationem epiſcopatus et eccleſiæ illius à domino papa affuerunt. 
Et convocatis ofto archiepiſcopis et ſexdecim epiſcopis ordinart fecit ſolenniter ninys 
jpſam eccleſiam, et ſtatui ejus canonicos, ſcilicet ſeculares, et eorum redditus et 
portiones diſtingui et aſſignari, ut ſub epiſcopo et decano ordinate et honorificè ſub 
certa diſciplina in perpetuum deſervirint, et permaneret ordinatio talis ac tanta, 
tot ſanctorum patrum autoritate, apoſtolica quoque pagina communita, in perpetuum 
nviolabiliter duratura. Fuit autem ordinatio talis, quod epiſcopo ordinato, et canonicis 


in ſuis poſſeſſionibus conſtitutis, ex tunc ordinate et diſciplinatè Deo et ejuſdem ſacra- 
tiſimæ matri nocte dieque deſervirent. Quorum canonicorum fi quis a tramite dif- 


ciplinæ deviaret, et corruptus non Corrigeretur, per decanum viſitatus puniretur, 
nihil prius capitulum pertimens et increpationem in ipſo factam. Si autem nec fic 
ſe corrigeret, privaretur per annum ſuo beneficto, vel per biennium, fecundum 
quantitatem delicti. Quod fi adhuc rebellis fuerit, advocaretur epiſcopus in adju- 
torium, ad coercendum induratum. Quod fi adhue obſtinatus incorrigibiliter re- 

7 | aallcitraret, 
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Win ipſe rex privatum ab omni W pœna graviori puniat. Et cum 
om ibus talis ordinatio complacuiſſet, in ſcriptum redacta eſt, et apoſtolica autori- 
tate roborata, et inſcripſerunt (a,. Et dedicata eccleſia, omnes qui preſentes erant 
ſolenniter excommunicarunt (4) omnes hujus e ee 


— x —_— 
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This is plainly no deed or inſtrument, but a narrative (or rather the ſubſtance of a 
2 narrative), without either author or date; but with an apparent intention of bring- 
ing the king into the cauſe, by making the church of Lincoln a royal foundation, 
and ſpecifying his highneſs. as the dernier reſort. Of this. however, the canons 
themſelves heartily repenied, as Matthew Paris himſelf tells us (c). Matthew feems 


to believe this tale, at leaſt he ſhews no marks of his diſapproba ion, an! yet it 


totally differs from his own account of the foundation of the church of Lincoln (a). 
But we have ſeen before, that Matthew, for certain reaſons, was a prejudiced man 
in the caſe,. and too much inclined to favour the cauſe of the canons (e). But, 
diſmiſſing Matthew, I ſhall} here briefly ſhew, that the narrative hoonds with 
falſchoods of every kind. Firſt, it is pretended, that the pope cuilſed the city of 
Dorcheſter, and that there was no biſhop there at the Norman COIs ; wnereas 

fi was then biſhop. 

II. This author inſinuates, that William Rufus made the New Foreſt ; but ſee 

rd. Vitalis, p. 781. Joh. Roflus, pp. 109, 111, who will tell you it was made 


by William the Conqueror. 


III. It is ſaid there was no cathedral at Lincoln till Rufus's time, contrary to 
all the faith of hiſtory. 
IV. William Rutus is made to be he founder, in order to expiate his profane- 
nels in making New Foreſt, though that foreſt was not made by him, but by his 
father (H, and the real founder of the Church was biſhop Remigius. M. Paris, p. 12. 
ln the epitaph on William Deincourt, couſin and contemporary with Remigius, ſo 
Hacker Known, it is expreſsly written, that the latter built the fabric of the 
1 of Lincoln (2). 
J. M. de Gaunt is made the ſon of Gilbert de Gaunt, Who came hither with 
William the Conqueror, whereas the ſon's name was Walter (P). 


VI. He talks of two | in legates being here in Rufus's time, bur we > find them 
no where elfe. | 


(a) Read] and point, 1 et dedicata eccleſia, &c. 

6% Sol] read for communicarunt, 

(c) M. Paris, p. 572. 

(4) Ibid. p. 12. 
(e See betore, ad ann. 1241. 

/ Fox, Martyr, I. pp. 236, 245. Roſſus, p. __ "RY p. 11. 
{g/) See the account of this in Dugd. Bar, I. p. 356. 

Om) Dugd, Bar, I, Pp. 400, 402. 


vn. 
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VII. He ſpeaks of eight archbiſhops preſent at the dedication of the church; but 
theſe muſt have ſprung out of the ground. 

VIII. The legates and prelates ordain nothing about any other members of the 
church, but the canons ; whilſt their affairs, and all proceedings in regard to them. 
are ſettled moſt minutely, and exactly to this author's own mind. How abſurd ! 
that nothing ſhould be ſaid concerning the dean, or the other great officers of the 
church, or the archdeacons. 

IX. An appeal, in the laſt inſtance, is to be made to the king, who had never 
any thing to do with the church of Lincoln as a viſitor. But you will ſay, it was 
a royal foundation. That he aſſerts, but nobody can believe it. However, I am 
of opinion, the paper was written and produced with a deſign of intereſting the 
king in the cauſe, though his interpoſition did not at all anſwer the author's pur- 
poſe. And J am farther of opinion, the narrative was compiled after the crown 
had taken it upon itſelf to be the ſupreme viſitor of the royal foundations, St. 
Alban's, Battle abbey, &c. and, in all probability at this very time, A. D. 1241, 
by a hand both partial and ignorant. | 

On the whole, this paper beirays ſo much ignorance, that it muſt have been 
drawn up either by ſome of the loweſt and meaneſt of the canons, or ſome worth- 
leſs agent or other. It is, in the ſpirit of it, moſt wicked and unjuſt, and moſt 
ſcandalouſly ungrateful to the memories of their munificent founders, Remigius 
and Bloet, whoſe venerable names this blunderer does not once deign to mention 
on the occaſion ; ſo — is he Ws with prejudice and rancour. 


mp1 x . XV: 


| Diſpoſal of Archdeacon and Prebends. Brown, p. 390. | 


Viro venerabili et in Chriſto fibi chariſſimo domino T. Rebertus Dei gratit 
Lincoln. Eecclefiz Epiſcopus, ſalutem & ſincerum in Domino dilectionis 
affectum. | | 


Credentes vos zelo fervere ſalutis animarum, ex defiderio ſalutis earum archi- 
diaconatum de Huntingdon, et prebendam de Bugeden vobis contulimus ; quz 
beneficia ſuſcipere occaſione qua quondam recuſaſtis prebendam de Greiton, recuſare 


nunc non poteſtis. Eſt enim (benedictus Dominus) inter nos et capitulum noſtrum F 


pacis tranquillitas (a). Præterea, fi zelum animarum et Dei amorem habetis, 
quos habere credimini, ea nullo modo recuſabitis; cum in eiſdem multipliciter am- 
plius ſalutem animarum operari poſſitis, juvante ſalvatoris gratia, quam in cura 
quam hactenus tenpiſtis. Sicut enim qui Deum diligit et ſacrificium zeli quo non 
eſt Deo acceptabilius, offert ad ejus vocationem et ordinationem, oves ſuas paſcit: 


fic, qui eum diligit et ut dictum eſt, ei offert ſacrificium in minori cura, quaſi ſuper: 


pauca fidelis inventus ab eodem ad majorem, ut ſupra multa conſtituatur, vocatus, 
ejus vocationem non obaudit (b) :. quod fi faciat, in gaudium Domini non intrabit. 


Ne igitur convincamini Deum non diligere, ſacrificium zeli non offerre, ac per 


hec in gaudium Domini non fore intraturos; ne inſuper nora inanis gloriz vere 
vel veriſimiliter vobis poſfit- impingi, velut videri volentibus divitiarum et digni- 
tatum habere contemptum; Dei amor, animarum zelus, ſpes æternæ remunerationis, 
nominis boni (quod melius eſt quam unguenta pretioſa) non contemnenda falvatio, 


ſicut nec adquiſitio vos Dei vocationem (non enim nos, ſed Deus per nos qualeſ- 


cunque ejus miniſtros vos vocat) non obaudire ſed humiliter exaudire compellant. 
Valcte ſemper in Domino. OS | 


(a) This letter was written in 1245 or 1246. 
15) Sic eſt in MSS. debet forit eſſe wecationem non exaudit, obaudit.“ Mr Brown. 
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A Idea f the venaluy of the Court of Rome, p. 17 


Honorius III. ſucceeded Innocent III. in the holy chair, in 1216, and was 
ſtrongly inclined to tread in his ſteps. Platina, in his uſual way, gives him a great 
character, ſaying, he led his life in a. bleſſed manner, and as became à careful and 
god ſhepherd; but certainly, the popes of this century, though they made ſaints 
very plentifully, can hardly be adopted into the order themſelves, the depoſing.of 
kings and emperors being ſo totally inconſiſtent with the character of Chriſt's 
vicarsz and it may be worth while to try the ſanctity of this pontiff in another par- 
ticular, as follows. . 8 


Kichard de Mariſco (a) was conſecrated biſhop of Dureſme in 12 17, and, in 
220, was accuſed by the monks of his church of various crimes, but, being 
thoroughly practiſed in the world, and well knowing where to apply for excul- 


pation, he ſet out for Rome. After he was gone, a power thence arrived, at the 
{ollicitation of the monks, to the biſhops of Saliſbury and Ely to repair to the city 
of Dureſme, and there to enquire into the prelate's conduct, The crimes 
imputed to Richard by the monks, and found to be fact by the inquiſitors, were 
altoniſhing, abominable, and even incredible (ö): but yet, though the court of 
iome was much prejudiced aginſt him, he ſo far reconciled himſelf to it, by his 
obſequiouſneſs and gifts (c), that he was cleared of the ſeveral charges brought 
againſt him, and even prevailed with his holineſs, that the. inquiry ſet on foot 
by the two biſhops after his departure for Rome, and by his holineſs's authority, 
ſhould paſs for nothing, The biſhops, however, ignorant of all this, expedited 
their mqueſt to Rome, under their ſeals ; by which the pope found he had been 


a He had been a lawyer and pleader at the bar, Weſt, Antiq. of Furneſs, p. 29. See more 
of him in Allan's Collectan. Dunelm. p. 457. : 

(5) Mirabilia, abominabilia, et fabulis annnmeranda, Annal. Dunſtap. p. 108. 

le) Devotionibus variis et muneribus. Ibidem. | 
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deluded and circumvented by biſhop Richard; but yet, ſays the hiſtorian, Ho- 
norius choſe not to incur the imputation of fickleneſs and inſtability by reverſing 
a ſentence ſo ſolemnly paſſed in favour of Richard (a); which amounts to nothing | 
leſs than this, that he was determined to facrifice all truth and juſtice to the pre- 
ſervation of his own character, and the influence of the bribes he had received, 
But would it not have redounded infinitely more to his honour, if, from a prin- 
ciple of juſtice, he had inſtantly annulled a deciſion, which he ſaw had been frau- 
dulently obtained? And, as to the ſentence itſelf, why was his holineſs fo raſh as 
to paſs his judgement on the caſe, without waiting for the report of the prelates, 
wiom he confided in, to examine the merits of it? Such precipitancy is a clear 
indi ation, that he had a violent preſumption in his own breaſt of the badneſs 
of the biſhop of Dureſme's cauſe. And, in truth, the ſenſe of the people here ran 
ſtrong againſt Richard; for, my author, who was a by-ſtander and contemporary, 
relates, that though he thus practiſed upon the pope, yet he was undoubtedly 
guilty, for, ſays he, God ſtruck him with an opthalmy before he left Rome. But, 
be this as it will, it was monſtrous and barefaced partiality to diſannul the re-- 
port of the deleg;tes before it arrived, and a plain demonſtration, that Honorius, 
in this inſtance, was abſolutely influenced by the force of money, of which the 
biſhop of Dureſme had been extremely laviſh, involving himfelf and his church 
in .ſuch immenſe debts whilſt he continued at court, partly for redeeming the vow 
he had. made for going to Jeruſalem, partly for the expences of bis journey to 
Rome, and partly for the twentieth penny towards the cruſade, that ir was com- 
monly ſaid, that for fifteen years after his death we might wait for a biſhop of 
Dureſme. The ſecond of theſe diſburſements muft- needs be very great, as the two 
others could not be enormous. As to the ſaying, the meaning of it ſeems to have 
been, that nobody would accept of a fee fo incumBered, and, in truth, almoſt 
bankrupt (6); yer, when Richard died, in 1226, a- ſucceſſor was found; and in a. 
reaſonable time. | | 


(a) Ib. p. 109. | | | | | 

(% * Vulgo dicebatur, qued 15 annis poſt mortem ſuam Yururus erat epiſcopus. Dunelmenſis,“ 
which otherwiſe may imply, that he, by thus engroſſing and impignorating the revenues, would 
coutinue; to be the biſhiop, even after his death; - which comes to much the fame thing, 
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of. the Church-eflate at the Reformation. Page 169. 


the laſt (b), that the fatal alienations of the church-Jands, ſo generally. made by our 
prelates at the dawn.of the Reformation, and fo. prejudicial to the revenues of the. 
reſpective ſees, were entirely owing to their being married; by. which he muſt 
mean to inſinuate, and one can put no other conſtruction upon it, that the marriage. 
of prelates naturally leads to the impoveriſhment of the church, and, conſequently, 
that it would be far better that their lordſhips ſhould continue, and be obligated to. 
continue, in a ſtate of celibacy. It is remarkable, that in one place he endeavours 
to invalidate any arguments that may be brought againſt the celibacy of the clergy 
from the facts recorded in the Saxon times, obſerving, that The firſt regular 
* ſettlement of our clergy was ſince the Conqueſt, and their inſtitution to parochial- 
* cures commenced chiefly then; ſo that what ſome authors plead of their liberty 


ein its infancy, &c (c).“ which amounts to this, that the marriage of the clergy 
here in England was the effect, in thoſe early days, of irregularity only, and was 


miſtaken That I may lay nothing to the Doctor's charge, who has deſerved ſo 
well of the clergy of the eſtabliſhment in ſo many other reſpects, but what can be 
fully proved againſt him in regard to his opinion abovementioned on the marriage 
of our proteſtant prelates, I ſhall here give you his own words. Speaking of the 
palaces and houſes of the biſhops of Lincoln bartered away at the æra of the Re- 
tormation, he ſays, * All which | palaces] except that of Lincoln, with about thirty 
(a) Survey. of the Cathedral of Bangor, dated 1720-1, pp. 322, 342, 343, 344. 
(5) Survey of Cathedrals of York, &c. 1742, vol. I. pp., 33, 34. II. 35- 

X, (c) Survey, &c. I. p. 33. h | 
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The merriad Engliſh Prelates exculpated, for the bad Exchanges: they made in reſbet 


Dr. Browne Willis was long of opinion (a), and ſeems to have retained it to 


© to marry anciently is of very litiſe authority, if we conſider the ſtate of the church 


not permitted by the laws of the church; in which, however, he is undoubtedly, . 
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© manors, were anno primo Edw. VI. given up by biſhop Holbech, the firſt married 
© biſhop ; who, to raiſe @ family, and oblige ſome courtiers, parted with every thing, 
© by way of exchange, for impropriations (a); afferting in ſo many words, that 
the biſhop conveyed away the palaces ard manors merely for the fake of raiſing a 
family, and of obliging ſome courtiers, than which, in my opinion, nothing can be more 
cenſorious and unjuſt. It appears to me, that the Doctor's premiſes are abſolutely 


Wrong, and that he has aſhgned a cauſe of the alienations in the ſixteenth cen. 


tury, which was by no. means the true one. 


Firſt, the biſhops had much trouble in making theſe exchanges with the crown, 
and did not all better their incomes by them; which does not look like ſerving or 
enriching a family. _ =: 7 | 

Secondly, It does not appear, that the prelates received or pocketed any money 
on theſe occaſions, ſo as to benefit their families that way. We meet with no 
inſtance of this; which certainly is very ſtrarge, ſuppoſing their lordſhips to be 
entirely governed by lucrative motives and family views, in the diſadvantageous 
bargains which they made; for, a | | 


T hirdly, Many of their very beſt eſtates were ſurrendered, and, in general, 


what was granted to their lordſhips in lieu of them, was not an adequate compen- 


ſation, which would never have been the caſe had they aimed ſolely at aggrandizing 
themſelves or their families. If profit and advantage had been their inducement, 
they never would have paſſed away ſuch a number of noble and rich manors for 
ſmall impropriations (5) and inſignificant advowſons, ſcattered far and wide over 


„ 


the whole extent of their dioceſes, i 451 


Fourthly, Many of the prelates, that parted with their manors and lands, 
never had any children to provide for, and, conſequently, could. never think of 
advancing or building up a family (c); portioning of children was, certainly, no 


motive with theſe. 


Theſe things conſidered, the cauſe aſſigned by Dr. Willis for the bargains made 
by the Reformed prelates does not appear probable in the leaſt ; on the contrary, 
I take the matter of fact to have been quite otherwiſe, as I ſhall now endeavour to 
evince. To ſtate the matter briefly, in the firſt place, I regard it as a caſe of ne- 
ceſſuty with the biſhops, much like that whereby the abbats and priors were obliged 


to ſurrender their eſtates and huuſes ai the Diſſolution; an act, which many of 
them, no doubt, would gladly have declined, but could not avoid complying. 


Thus the biſhop of Lichfield had a manfion in le Strand, rated at £.10 125. per ann. 


(a) Survey of Cathedrals, II pp. 35, 63. He is very angry again with biſhop Godwyn for 


not noticing the waſte and ſpoil made by the married biſhops in his book De Præſulibus; not con- 


fidering, that his account of thoſe biſhops is extremely ſhort, and by no means written at large, 
he ſcarcely doing more than juſt regiſtering them in their proper places, 

(6) This is really the caſe in reſpect of the fee of Lincoln. Willis, II. p. 64 

(e) Archbiſhop Cranmer, archbiſhop Holgate, Henry Holbech, John Veyſey, Nic. Ridley, 
Anth, Kitchin. John Birde was married, but quere if he had any children. John Poynet, 


in 
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in 1534, Which was Zorn from the ſee, as Dr. Plume expreſſes it (a) in the reign 
of Edward VI. by the duke of Somerſet, to make- room for the building of So- 
merſet-houſe in the Strand; and Sir William Dugdale obſerves upon it, that 
© many well-diſpoſed minds conceived a very hard opinion of him ¶ the duke of So- 
* merſet] for cauſing a church (5) near Strand-bridge, and two biſhops houſes (c), 


to be pulled down, to make a feat for his new building called Somerſet-houſe (4). 


We may depend upon it, the biſhops of Lichfield and Worceſter, then fitting, were 
averſe to parting with their London houſes, ſo convenient for them: when they 
came to town to attend parliament, but were required and obliged. to relinquiſh. 


them. 


As to biſhop Holbech in particular, he might well be the firſt married biſhop of 
Lincoln, ſince the permiſſion of marriage to our prelates only took place about that 
time. He had been a monk, and prior of Worceſter, and, joining with king 
Henry VIII. in his meaſures for promoting the Reformation, was by him made the 
firſt dean of Worceſter, and biſhop of Rocheſter ; ſo that by marrying he appears 
to have ated according to his own principles, which were agreeable to thoſe of the 
king. In this, he only made uſe of his Chriſtian. liberty as Cranmer had done be- 
fore, who, even after his ſecond marriage, was advanced to the primacy of Can- 


terbury by that king. The aſſertion, that Holbech. parted with his palaces and 
manors for the purpoſe of raiſing a family, deſtroys itſelf, ſince, as we have ſhewn, 


ſuch a ſtep would rather tend to depauperate it, if he had any; but I cannot learn 
that this biſhop. had any children. He had a wife, who ſurvived him, but no iſſue, 
at leaſt none are mentioned in his will (e). If one ſhould be diſpoſed to give a ſiniſter 
turn to the biſhop's tranſactions with the crown in reſpect of the alienations, one 
might rather ſurmiſe, that as the exchanges were made ſo ſoon after his promotion to- 


Lincoln, before he had been a month. in poſſeſſion, the courtiers had made ſome ſti- 
pularioi:s with him in the king's minority about them. Dt. Willis intimates fome+ 


thing like this himſelf, and as if he would not have been tranſlated from Rocheſter 


to Lincoln had he not yielded to their terms? Bui why did he yield, it may be 
aſked, to ſuch opprobrious terms (7). I anſwer, though I do not excuſe him, he- 
cauſe it was the preſcribed, the unavoidable, condition of his tranſlation, and that, 
had he refuſed complying with the propotals, another perſon would foon have 
been found that would have accepted them. Holgate, archbiſhop of York, was 


forced to come into ſome bad exchanges, even in the life-time of Henry VIII. 


(a) St. Mary le Strand ſtood before on the South fide of the Strand. Mairland, p. 1346, and 
not in the middle of the ſtreet as it now does. Is 
(3) Lichfield houſe and Worceſter houſe. Fuller in Church Hiſt. book VII. p. 410, fays 
there were three biſhops houſes pulled down-at this time, Landaff being the third, And tee. 
Maitland, p. 1346. | *. 
(c) Lugd. Baron. IT. p. 363. 
(a4) Dr. Plume, Life of Biſhop Hacket, p. xxxv. 
ſe) Willis, U. p 64. | Th 
/ Idem, ibidem, p 63. 
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which, I preſume, ought to be aſcribed to the like previous ſtipulations, and not ty | 
bis being a married man, fince, as I believe, he had no children (a)). | 


To return now to the buſineſs of force and compulſion, which, in ſome ſhape or 
other, had the principal ſhare in theſe ruinous tranſactions, I will here tranſcribe 
the words of Anthony Harmer on the ſubject, than whom one can deſire no better 


judge (). Speaking of John Veyſey, the great alienator at Exeter, who by the 


way was not 2 married man, but a concealed Papiſt, he writes, * Had any biſhop 
* of England ſate at Exeter at that time, he muſt have done the ſame thing, or 
© have been immediately deprived. For Veyſey alienated no poſſeſſtons of his ſee, 
but upon expreſs command of the king directed to him under the privy ſeal in 


* favour of certain noblemen and courtiers. All the biſhops at that time were ſub- 


« ject to a like calamity, even Cranmer was forced to part with the better half of 
* the poſſeſſions of his ſee; and Ridley, ſoon after his entry into London, was forced 
to give away the four beſt manors of his ſee for ever in one day. Theſe two 
were the greateſt favourites amongſt all the biſhops in that reign. Others were 


© yet more ſeverely dealt with. The common pretence was, to exchange ſome lands 


© of their biſhopricks with others of religious houſes remaining in the King's hands 


© ſince their ſuppreſſion. Even then it was ſuch an exchange as Diomedes made 


* with Ajax. But to Veyſey no other recompenſe was made than the promiſe of 


© the king's good will and favour affured to him, in the concluſion of all thoſe 


© mandates, in caſe of compliance with them; the effect of which promiſes was, 


© that after he had complied with them, to the ruin of his ſee, he was forced to 
© reſign it, per metum et terrorem, as himſelf afterwards alleged. All he could do 
< was to enregiſter at length all thoſe privy ſeals for the vindication of himſelf to 
© his ſucceſſors for ever, which he hath carefully done (c).“ Mr. Wharton ob- 


ſerves the ſame in reſpe& of Robert Wharton, biſhop of St. Aſaph. Relating, firſt, 
that he was an egregious dilapidator of his ſee, he then adds, Vitio id hominis 


© {criptorum vulgus acceptum refert. Forfitan autem verius adſcribendum eſſet 


* zemporis iniquitati, que eouſque tunc invaluit, ut prædia ac redditus ſedium 
« epiſcopalium, epiſcopis etiam fruſtra renitentibus, invaſerit, ac juris privati fe- 
« cerit(d).” So, when James Pilkington, in 1561, received the temporalities of 


the ſee of Durham, queen Elizabeth retained eight conſiderable manors (e), fully 


evidencing, that though the raſh and haſty may incline to charge Pilkington with 


alienations, this was a forced meaſure, a /ine qua non, and, in fact, a real depre - 


(a) Godwyn de Præſul. p. 710, in annotat. | | | 
(6) This is Henry Wharton, A. M. the letters of Anthony Harmer forming, when tranſpoſed, 
that name, but without the V, which, whether it was done by deſign or not, I cannot ſay; but 


if you read Wharmer all will be right, Willis, in Survey of St. Aſaph, p. 38, ſtyles him, the 
great Mr. Wharton; and it muſt be acknowledged, that his authority is very conſiderable in theſe 


matters. | 
(e) Anth. Harmer, Specimen of Errors in Hiſt, of Reform, p. 100. 
(4) H. Wharton, de Epiſc. Aſſav. 5 5 
te) Willis, Surv, of Cathed, pp. 228, 245. Appendix to Notes on Flodden Field, -p. 2 pre : 
, | „ 5 8 allo 
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dation on the ſee. This appears farther from the prelate conduQ; for, being an 
ative man, he got molt of theſe manors reſtored on certain terms (a). We muit look 
farther, therefore, for the ravages and devaſtations committed upon the patrimony 
of the church than the marriage of the biſhops, which is not a cauſe general and 
exrenfive enough, according to our fourth obſervation above. They may be re- 
folved, I think, with far more certainty, into the iniquity of the times, as Mr. 
Wh.rion has put it, in the laſt quotation ; both princes and people, the nobles 
eſpecially, being diſpoſed, from the great averſion they had to Popery, by which 
they had ſuffered ſo much, to regard the wealth and power of the prelates with an 
envious eye, though moſt unreaſonably and unjuſtly. Dr. Willis will tell you 
himlelf, that queen Elizabeth impoſed a payment of 10001. per ann. on the biſhops 
of Durham, for the purpoſe of maintaining the garriſon of Berwick upon Tweed (5); 
and ſhe did it, it is ſaid, in a fit of envy and jealouſy, becauſe biſhop Pilkington 
had preſumed to give 10, oo. with his daughter in marriage (c), a {um equal to 
her own fortune as a princeſss. - "A 


(a) Strype, Annals of Reform. II. p. 296, ſeq. Willis, p. 228. Appendix to Notes on 
Flodden Field, p. 110. Pilkington was not a man to give up any rights and poſſeſſions, See 
Godwyn de Præſul. p. 746. Authors are unanimous in giving this prelate a good character. 
See Strype, p. 295. 

(5) Willis, I. pp. 228, TR See alſo Notes on Flodden Field, p. 112. 

() Lambe's Notes on Flodden Field, p. 13. This, author, however, has greatly miſtaken 
this matter, p. 48, where he ſays, * The church, in queen Elizabeth's reign, ſuffered great in- 
(juries, principally cauſed by the ſtrict attention of many avaricious biſhops to the world.“ And, 
again, ſpeaking of biſhop Fletcher, He gave ſuch exorbitant leaſes of the lands of it | the ſee of 
'*Prifiol], that he left little to his ſucceflors, inſomuch that, after his removal thence, it lay 
' vacant for ten years. He was a favourite of the queen.” She once found fault with bim for 
cutting his beard too ſhort ; whereas, good lady, ſhe would have reproached him ſecretly for 
' utting his biſhoprick ſo ſhort, if ſhe had known it.“ The queen was not ignorant of things done by 
her own connivance and direction. See Mr, Lambe's own account of Thomas Godwyn, biſhop 


of Bath and Wells, p. 49; and of Francis Godwyn, biſhop of Hereford, p. 51. 
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Biſhop GnossET ESTE a Lover of Muſic. | 
From Mr. Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry. 


Robert de Brunne made an Engliſh verſion, or rather paraphraſe, of Robert 
Groſſeteſte's book, intituled Manuel Peche, written in French ; and thence Mr. 
Wharton has given us the the very curious extract; 


1 ſhall you tell as I have herd 

Of the byſshop ſeynt Roberd, 

His toname (a) is Groſteſte, 

Of Lyncolne, fo ſeyth the geſte. 
He lovede moche to here the harpe, 
For mans witte yt makyth ſharpe ; 
Next hys chamber, beſyde his ſtudy, 
Hys harper's chamber was faſt theby. 
| | Many tymes, by nightes and dayes, 
i | He hadd ſolace of notes and layes. 

ii | One aſkede hem the reſun _ 

He hadde delyte in mynſtrelſy? 

| He anſwerde hym on thys manere 

i Why he helde the harpe ſo dere : 

[ | «© The virtu of the harp, thurgh ſkyle and ryght 
| 


0e Wyll deſtrye the fendys (b) myght, 


(a) Surname. See Robert . Chron, p. 168, « Thei cald hi this toname, &c.“ Fr. 
ee Eſt ſurnomez, &c.“ | | 


6) The Devil's. / 5” | 
(3) The Devil's, | 5 


d 
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« And to the cros by gode ſkeyl 
« Ys the harpe lykened weyl. 


6 Thirefore, gode men, ye ſhall lere, 


«© When ye any gleman (a) here, 


| © To worſhepe God at your power, 


« And Davyd in the ſauter, 
© Yn harpe and tabour and ſymphan glee (6), 


e Worſhip God in trumpes and fautre : 


« Yn cordes (c), yn organes, and bells ringyng, 
« Yn all theſe worſhip the HEVENE kyng, &c. 


(e) Harper, Minſtrel, 
(b) CN Rhyme of Sir Thopas, v. 3321. Urr. edit. p. 135. 


Here wounith the queene of fairie, 
With harpe, and pipe, and ſunponie. 


(c) Meaning, I Sy clayicords, 
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Narrative of the attack made upon the Foreign Incumbents in 231; when, by the 
vigorous exertion of Sir Roger de Thwenge, the Advowſons of the Lay-Patrans 
were aſſured to them. | | OT 


The Italians beneficed in England were become both numerous (a), and very 
inſolent, and there enſued frequent diſturbances from this cauſe ; even certain let- 
ters from ſome great perſons were diſpatched to the biſhops. and chapters exciting 
them to riſe up in revenge; the letters contained a complaint that the popes and 
their legates (b) had preferred their creatures to benefices, to the great prejudice 
of the kingdom, and the invaſion 'of their rights, who were the true and legal 
patrons, but were inhibited, on pain of ſuſpenſion, to collate any native till five 
Romans, who yet were not ſo much as named, were provided with livings to the 
5 e one hundred pounds per annum; that they even deſpoiled incumbents of 
their benefices at pleaſure, and without any juſt cauſe, for the purpoſe of beſtowing 
their preferments on foreigners. In ſhort, that it was more eligible to die, than 
live under ſuch intolerable oppreſſion, &c. They were therefore commanded not 
to aſſiſt the foreigners againſt thoſe perſons, who ſhould either attack them or in- 
vade their property, on pain of having their own goods burnt and deſtroyed (c). 

A like inſtrument was ſent to the religious houſes, and others, who farmed be- 
nefices of the foreigners; for, it muſt be obſerved, that very few of the Italian in- 
cumbents reſided here. That, indeed, would be to little - purpoſe, ſince, as they 
knew nothing of the language of the country, they could not in the leaſt be ſer- 
viceable to their flocks as teachers. The purport and meaning of this inj unction 
was, to hinder the farmers from making any farther payments to foreigners, but to 


(a) Nicolas, the legate, had preferred many. M. Paris, p. 247. And Johannes, arch- 
deacon of Richmond, who died in 1256, engroſſed many benefices himſelf, p. 921. See more 
of him below. . | [5 


(6b) See Note 1, 
(c M. Paris, p. 371. 


keep 
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keep the money, and pay it to an agent, to be appointed on Monday after Mid- 
lent Sunday; and it was inforced under the fame penalty as the other to the biſhops 
aud chapters. 


The lords intended to have it underſtood, that theſe letters came from the king ; 


for, the firſt is ſaid to have iſſued de communt confilio, and the latter de communi con- 
ſlio magnatum (a); but he, however, was not privy to them (5). They were ſealed 
with a new device, viz. of two ſwords, betwixt which was written in Latin, behold 
here are two ſwords (c). „ 

Theſe miſfives were in effect blowing the trumpet of inſurrection and ſedition, for 
which no other excuſe can be made, but that, as the letters ſet forth, the evil was 
become intolerable; and, in fact, overt acts immediately followed theſe invitations (d); 
for, at a grand aſſembly. of eccleſiaſtics at St. Albans, 16 November next, for 


the purpoſe of deciding a cauſe of divorce between the counteſs of Eſſex and her 


huſband, by authoriry of the pope, one Cincio (e), a Roman clerk, canon of St. 
Paul's, was ſeized not far from St. Albans, and carried off by ſome armed men in 
maſks ; but John Florentine (f), archdeacon of Norwich, had the good fortune 
to eſcape, and concealed himſelf in London for ſome time. Cincio was detained 
five weeks, and made to pay ſmartly. | ES 2 

At Chriſtmas, the full barns of a Roman at Wingham (g) were plundered by 
ſome maſks in arms, and employed, as was ſuppoſed, by the combination. Upon 


this, the agent of the abſent incumbent made his complaint to the ſheriff, who ſent 


his officers and ſome neighbouring knights to enquire into the matter; and when 
they came to the place they found that thoſe ſtrange men, who by that time had 
pretty well emptied the barns, had fold the corn cheap, to the benefit and ad- 
vantage of the neighbourhood, and had given away ſome to the poor; and, when 
the knights queſtioned them about their proceedings, and this infraction of the 


peace, the maſked men took them apart, and ſhewed them the king's letters pa- 


tents, as they called them, prohibiting all perſons from giving them any diſturbance 
or moleſtation, and upon that the officers and knights withdrew ; and thus, after 
the maſks had continued there fifteen days, and diſpoſed of every thing, they 
went away. | | | 


x 


(a) J ſuſpe& that magnatum is omitted by miſtake in the former letter. 

(5) Hence M. Paris, p. 372, calls them adulterinæ et ſophiſticæ. 

ſe Luke ii. . 5 

(4) One cannot but obſerve how readily the monks, pretending to be ſequeſtered from all 
worldly buſineſs, engaged in any thing where there was a penny to be gotten - | | 

(e Some relation, probably, of the late pope Honorius III. | | 
1 % His true name was Ferentine. Le Neve, p. 117, who yet, p. 321, calls him John de 
NHorentio. | | | 

z In Kent, I preſume, it being at this time a rectory. The biſhop of London, indeed, in- 
terpoſes, but that might be as he was dean of the province, the ſee of Canterbury being at this 
time void. I do not find, however, that the Kentiſh Antiquaries take any notice of this incident 


it Wingham, - 2 
When 
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 - | When Roger, biſhop of London (a), heard of this outrage, he convened ten 
biſhops at St. Paul's, and excommunicated all that were concerned in it, as alſo 
„ thoſe who before had aſſaulted Cincio, together with the concealed abettors and 
inſtigators of the riot, the artificers who made the ſeal, and the ſcribes who wrote 
| the letters (b). And yet all this ſeverity did not exculpate the biſhop; for, he was 
accuſed, amoneſt others, at length, of being concerned in ſelling the corn of the 
Roman incumbents, and was actually forced to go to Rome to purge himſelf, where, 
after much trouble, he was made to pay a round ſum (c); and yet Roger was a 
man of ſpirit and reſolution (d). | | ö 5 
The barns of the Romans were pillaged much in the ſame manner all over 
England by armed men in diſguiſe, who were called Lewythiel (e); and the corn 
was ſold at a low rate, by which many were benefited. The ſame work was re- 
ſumed again at Eaſter, when the inſurgents did what they pleaſed, diſtributing the 
corn amongſt the poor, often throwing money amongſt them, and bidding them 
gather it. As for the Italian clerks, they hid themſelves in the monaſteries, ſcarce 
daring to utter a murmur, and rather chuſing to loſe their fortunes than to run the 
hazard of their lives. There were about eighty of theſe bravados, ſometimes 
fewer, and they had for their head one William Witham (F) (whoſe true name 
x was Robert de Thinge (g), a knight, and a man of valour), and his directions 
they obeyed in every thing, . | 8 
When the pope heard of theſe diſorders, he was exceſſively enraged, and 
wrote to the king in a ſharp reproachful ſtyle, for ſuffering ſuch ravages in the 
kingdom, contrary to the tenor of his coronation-oath, whereby he was bound to 
maintain the peace of the church, and to adminiſter juſtice both to clergy and laity; 
; he enjoined him, on pain of excommunication, and of an interdict, to make the 
ſtricteſt enquiry poſſible after the offenders, and to puniſh ſuch as he could find in 
a manner ſo ſevere as might be a terror to the reſt. The pope alſo commanded the 
1 biſhop of Wincheſter, and the abbat of St. Edmunſbury (Richard de Inſula or de 
WH Ely), to promote the like inquiſition in the South, and to excommunicate all they 
_- found guilty until they ſhould come to Rome to be abſolved by the holy ſee; | 
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(a) See of Canterbury was vacant, 
if (5) M. Paris, p. 372. 
4 (c) — 384. 
* 64 — == 379. 7, 388. 5 . | 
1 (e) ——-— in Addit. p. 152. Dr. Watts durſt not attempt to explain the meaning of 


this term; perhaps it may be a corruption of Witham, or Wither, which, as we ſhall ſee, was the 


aſſumed name of their leader, N 5 | 
{f) He is called Mitber below. To wither is now uſed in the North for 0 throw about haſtihy, 
or in Paſſion, | i | | 
g Thuinge, M. Paris, p. 513. Tuing, p. 375, in var Lect. Tuinge, p. 537. Twinge. Annal 
Dunſtap. p. 208. There was a good family of the name of 7hwerge, which is the truth, in the 
North. Dugd. Bar. II. p 379. Weſt, Antiq. of Furneſs, p. 41. Hutchinſon, Hiito:y of Dur- a 
ham, II. p. 793. The Annals of Burton ſeem to call him Robert de Scardel, p. 280; but quere, 
it this be the ſame perſon, as ihe buſineſs there ſpoken of happened in 1227 ? 
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and as for the Northern parts, the archbiſhop of Vork, the biſhop of Durham, 
and John canon of Vork, who was himſelf a Roman (a), were required to do 
the ſame there. „ | LES | | | 
When this affair came to be ſcrutinized by the king, the biſhops, and the other 
commiſſioners, an infinity of people were involved in the crime, either as prin- 
cipals or abettors ; ſome biſhops, ſome of the king's clerks, ſome archdeacons and 
deans, with knights and laymen in abundance ; ſome ſheriffs and their officers were 
ſeized and impriſoned on the ſame account, whilſt others, conſcious of guilt, ſaved 
themſelves by flight. Even Hubert de Burgo, the grand juſticiary, was convifted 


of having granted to the levellers the king's letters patent and his own, forbidding. 


any perſon to oppoſe them; and this was one of the charges brought againſt Hubert 


afterwards, when he was diſmiſſed from his office (60, and he was provoked, it is 


ſaid, to take his revenge on the Romans by the pope's directing him and his wife 
to be divorced on account of her high birth (c). Hubert, however, cleared him- 
ſelf of the charge, by alleging, that, inquiſition having been made into this buſineſs 
by the pope's authority, it appeared he was innocent; for, had he been an acceſ- 
ſary, his holineſs would certainly have puniſhed him for it, which he did not (d). 
To go on; Robert de Thinge, among the reſt, was brought before the king, a 
perſon of a good family in the North, a genteel young man, and a valiant knight; 
he had raken a ſham name, as noted above, had been concerned with others in dif- 
poſing of the corn, and had in his retinue five armed men. He confeſſed he had 
ated what he had done out of hatred to the Romans, from a ſpirit of revenge, 
for their endeavouring frandulently to deprive him, by the pope's ſentence, of the 
only church he kad in his gift; adding, that he would rather ſtand excommuni- 
cate for a term, than be ſo robbed of his benefice. This church was Luthunum (e), 
in the dioceſe of York, to which, when Robert, on the death of the incumbent, 
preſented his clerk, the archbiſhop told him he could not admit him; for, he had 
ite pope's orders to confer the benefice on another perſon, and had it not in his 
power to relieve him, nor would he oppoſe the holy ſee(f). There was a parti- 
cular hardſhip in the caſe ; for, the living had been given to an Italian before ; and 
the holy ſee had given aſſurance, that, when a Roman or /a/ian incumbent died, 
and the turn was ſerved, the advowſon ſhould revert to the old and legal patron ; 
whereas, in the prefent caſe, one foreigner was to ſucceed another, to the perpetual 
excluſion of the patron, and the annihilation of his right. | 

The king, and the other inquiſitors, adviſed Robert, upon his excommunication, 
to go immediately to Rome, and to aſſert his right before the pope, by averring, 

: | | | + 

(a) This was Johannes Romanus. Willis, I. 95. He died in 1256. M. Paris, p. 291, and 
vas a different perſon from John Romane, archbiſhop of Vork. 

(5) M. Paris, p. 376. 5 

(e) Oecaſione illius parentelæ. M. Paris, Addit. p. 152. She was daughter of William king 
of Scots. Dugd. Bar. I. p. 696. | | 

(4) M. Paris, Addit. p. 152. 1 

e Now called Tytbam. Dugd, Bar, II. p. 37. It is in Lancaſhire, and Cheſter dioceſe. 
bacon's Liber Regis, 1723. | | | | 

VM. Paris, p. 513. 

| that 
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that he poſſeſſed it juſtly and canonically. The king gave him letters teſtimonial 
concerning this, and recommended him to his holineſs for a favourable audience, 
Robert alſo carried with him ſome ſpirited letters from the great men, particularly 
of the dioceſes of Coventry and Wincheſter, who, making Robert's caſe their own, 
complained how groſly they were abuſed by being deprived, through the greedine; 
of the Romans, of their patronages, and of that juſt right of advowſon they had 
in churches endowed by their anceſtors (a), which, at the command of the pope, 
were conferred on foreigners, to whoſe perſons and qualifications they were entire 
They deſired all their caſes might be determined in this Robert's, viz. 
whether they were to be thus unjuſtly deſpoiled cf their patrimonies, and the right 
of preſenting clerks to their own churches, and prayed his. injunction, in the caſe 
of Robert, to the archbithop of York, to admit the ſaid Robert's clerk, notwith. 
ſtanding any former mandate; and this, if his holineſs refuſed to do, they ſhould 
be obliged, they ſaid, to ſeek to the king for redreſs, as the advowſons appertained 
to thoſe fees for which they owed him ſervice, and who was engaged to right and 
In ſhort, this matter, from a ſmall beginning, was grown to a 


ſtrangers. 


protect them (C). 
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vaſt magnitude, and was become a general national grievance. 


The reſcript, which the pope ſent in anſwer to this conjunct and powerful ap- 
plication, is addreſſed to Richard earl of Cornwall, whence it ſhould ſeem, he had 
been one of the Remonſtrators (c). However, his holineſs, pretending he knew 
not that the rectory belonged to a layman, did Robert juſtice, by revoking his 


former mandate to the archbiſhop, and enjoining him to inſtitute his preſentee; and 


then comes this general clauſe; * Let not any one, under pretext of the Papal au- 
© thority, collate, henceforward, the churches belonging to laymen, on any per. 
ſons but whom they ſhall nominate and preſent.” 
effect, in regard to lay-patrons, but the rectories of the eccleſiaſtics and religious, 


Thus the application had its full 


which were numerous, continued ſtill liable to Papal incurſions and collations; and 
M. Paris inveighs againſt the partiality, viz. that the pope ſhould ſpare the 


rectories of laymen, and only prey upon thoſe of the eccleſiaſtics (d). 


{a) M. Paris, p. 513. 


(5) Ibidem. 
(c) The clergy regarded them as their beſt bulwark againſt 
againſt all the foreigners. M. Paris, p. 526, Robert de Thinge, after this, ſeems to bave been 
a great man with the earl; he was in his retinue at Marſeilles, when he went on his expedition 
to the Holy Land, and was ſent by him, along with others, to the emperor as his nuncio, of 
ambaſſador, p. 537. 5 : | 


(4) M. Paris, pp. $13, 514, 789. 
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Writ of Privy Seal addcefled by Edward I. to the Pope, for the Canonization of 
Robert, Biſhop of Lincoln. A. D. 1307. Referred to p. 218. 


Sanctiſſimo in Chriſto Patri Domino C. divina providentia ſacro ſane Romanæ 
ac univerſalis eceleſiæ ſummo pontifici Edwardus ej uſdem gratia Rex Angliz, &c. 
devota pedum oſcula beatorum; ſedis Apoſtolicæ prudentia circumſpecta, quæ, 
actibus intenta ſaluberrimis & operibus expoſita pietatis, ſolerter exequitur quæ ſunt 
Dei ad divini nominis honorem & gloriam, ac exaltationem catholicæ fidei, ſalu- 
temque fidelium, merito cenſuit riteque providit ut quos triumphantis eceleſiæ regio 
glorioſa (poſt devictum conſummatumque certamen triforme, mundi, carnis, ſpiri- 
tuſque maligni) celeſtis beatitudinis efficit poſſeſſores cura ſolers eccleſiæ militantis 
laudando & glorificando in terris, digne venerationis officio proſequatur, quatenus 
eorum ſuffragii, & patrocinii apud Deum qui eſt glorioſus in ſanctis ſuis & in ſua 
majeſtate terribilis inter mundanos conflictus & turbines adjuvetur. 

Felicis itaque memoriæ Robertus quondam Lincolnienſis epiſcopus, Dei famulus, 
vir utique in ergaſtulo carnis poſitus, excellens meritis, vitæ ſanctitate præclarus, & 
velut ſtella matutina in medio nebulæ & quaſi lucerna non ſub modio ſet ſuper can- 
delabrum poſita ſparſit aliis lumen ſapientiæ & doctrinæ in domo Domini virtutum 
jubare adeo choruſcando; quod tandem in divini nominis confeſſione legitime cer- 
tans et contra mundum, carnem, & dæmonem triumphans, athleta non degener, 
confeſſor inclitus, & virtutum opifex, paſtor bonus in populo, curſum vitz perluſ- 
trantem miraculis vires & potentiam naturæ excedentibus feliciter conſummavit, de 
peregrino civis cceleſtis effectus & bonorum confefforum agminibus aggregatus. 
Hæc de ipſo agoniſta nobili tenet eccleſia Anglicana ; hæc pontificalis narrat auc- 
toritas; hæc memoria ſeniorum retinet; clerus indicat; militia meminit; teſtatur 
populus; & omnis utriuſque ſexus ætas recenter quodammodo, veluc a patribus 
nuntiata filiis, recordaturt.. | | BA 


| * From Rymer's Fœqera. | _ 
1 55 B b b | Dignun 
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Dignum igitur æſtimantes & congruum tam reverendum virum debere condign 
in terris attolli præconiis quem in cœlis cives ſanctorum & domeſtici Dei glorianter 
honorant, ac ipfe ſanctorum Dominus ſtola gloriæ redimitum ad Paradiſi januam 
coronavit: Beatitudini veſtræ humiliter duximus ſupplicandum quatenus nunciis pro 

canonizatione præfati epiſcopi obtinenda ad veſtræ ſanctitatis præſentiam acce. 
dentibus juxta formam qua ſacroſancta Romana Eccleſia in conſimili negotio uti con- 
ſueverat, benignam dignemini, fi placet, audientiam gratioſis affectibus exhibere, ut, 
per promeritæ canonizationis eventum idem epiſcopus per Apoſtolicæ ſedis gra- 
tiam aſeribi valeat beatorum cathalogo confeſſorum; ſicque ipſe ut ſanctus ho- 
noretur in terris & glorificetur altiſſimus in excelſis. Conſervet vos Altiſſimus, &c. 
Dat. apud Karl. 6 die Mali. | : 
(Rot. Rom. 35 E. I. m. 2.) | EE 


As biſhop Groſſeteſte was ſo great a writer, and muſt have been a perſon of great 
diſpatch in penmanſhip, ſome may be deſirous of ſeeng his hand- writing; and, to gra- 
tity their curioficy, a fac-ſimile of it has been procured from a MS. in the Bodleian 
library, acknowledged by the beſt judges to be an autograph, 
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ADDENDUM © APPENDIX, N* vm. 


V 


From Mr. Nichors's Cor LEO TIoxs for LEICESTERSHIRE, p. 546. 


* Biſhop Groſthead, conſecrated biſhop of Lincoln 1234, had a great abhorrence 
of this corruption. He looked upon appropriations as robbing God of his honour, 
the prieſt of his maintenance, and the people of their very ſouls, and laboured to 
reſtore all tythes to the parochial clergy. He conſolidated the vicarage with the 
rectory in many churches.” See alſo. on this ſubject, the conciſe account of 
Biſhop Groſſeteſte's life, and of his intimate connexion with the contemporary earl 


at 


m 


liſhed, pp. 122, feg. of which, by his ſpecial favour, I have lately had the peruſal. 


/ | 


» 


Note d, p. 212. The late Mr. Simpſon, in a letter to me, 17603; ſays of the draft 
« this tomb, by Sedge wick, in lord Hatton's library: The book is miſlaid or 
loſt, as a gentleman informs me who has frequently examined the library for it.“ 


preſerved in Trinity college library, particularly a treatiſe on the Sphere, which I 
lave ſeen and tranſcribed for him when I was a ſtudent there.“ „ 


The ſeal of biſhop Groſſeteſte, mentioned page 216, is appendant to a com- 
ad convent of Godſtow, with reſpect to the tythes of Wulgaricot ®, within the faid 


blimabas, 1239, and is under the ſeal of Robert (Groſthead) biſhop of Lincoln, in 
dich dioceſe Oxford then was. The deed is a remarkably neat one. 


* Q. Wolvercote ? 


of Leiceſter, in the ſame gentleman's Hiſtory of Leiceſterſhire, ſhortly to be pub- 


Mr. S. adds, “ Dr. Maſon can furniſh you with a long liſt of the Biſhop's works, 


Poſition made between the vicar of St. Peter in the Eaſt at Oxford, and the abbeſs 


priſh of St. Peter. This confirmation is dated at Godſtow, on the feaſt of St. 
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Abbats, alienate, 168 

Abingdon, the king at, 82; abbat of, ib. 

Acton, Mr. 76, 79 

Adam, biſhop of Connor, 110 

Adulneſtr. 337 

Agatha, St. *Richard de, 228 

Egidius, cardinal, 37, 243, 348 

— John de St. 25, 38, 63, 73, 144, 
147, 203, 220 

Agnellus Piſanus, 23, 223 

Aileſbury, prebend, 132, 237 

Ailredus Rievallenſis, 99 

Alardus, 243 

Alban's, St. 1 56, 173. St. Peter” 6, 189, 

Albert, nuncio, 22, 198 

——— of Piſa, 225 

Albigenſes, 201 

Albus, cardinal, 309 

Aldham, Peter de, 300 

Alexander, Friar, 155 

Agoriſm, 281, 347 

Aloyſius, Fr. 269. 

Ataragium, 331 

andreleya, 337 

duſelm, archbiſhop, 274 

inhbony, St. of Padua, 324 

10337 

bypeals, 179, 200 


Bardney abbey, 108 


Appropriation, 139. Appendix, Ne VII. 
Arden, 243 

Arietem levare, 221 

Ariſtotle, p. 11, 236 

Arnulphus, 180 

Aſhbourne, 240 

Aſhridge, 161 

Aſhwell, 100, 126, 327 

Aſtrology and aſtronomy, 1 

Athens, 66 


Athon, John Gloſſator, 300 


Atto, Mr. 78 
Aufidius, St. 308 


Auguſtine, archbiſhop of cane bur, | 


246 — 


communes Ol EST Dei, 231 | 


——— — abbey at Canterbury, 174 


B. 


Bacon, Robert, 10, 32 231, 236 
Roger, 18, 66, 227, 233, 243, 


24 
8 John, 269 
Bale, John, 229, paſſim. 
Balſnam, Hugh de, 226 
Banks, Sir Joſeph, 215 


Brampton, 329 


1 n Woo 


Bardney, Richard 5 2, 8, 9, 293, 294, 
bis. 297, 302, 306 

Barlow, Thomas, biſhop, 2 

Bartholomew St. priory, 175, 176 

© Baſing, or Baſingſtoke, John de, 13, 13, 
21, 66, 345, 348 

Baſlet, Fulk, 43, 129, 179, 30 

Gilbert, 42 

Beauchief, 327 

Beaucliffe, v. Beccles, Burceſter, 327 

Beauvais, dean of, 139 | 

Beccles, Alan de, 58, 124, 233 

Becket, archbiſhop, 13 

Beleth, Michael, 37, 243 

Benedict, 12, 46 abbat, 346 

Beningworth, William de, 56, 108, 
Henry, 21 

Bibliotheca, the Bible, 68 

Bilenda, Henry de, 169 

Bingham, Robert de, 92 

Birde, biſhop, 358 

Biſhops, depreſſed by the pope, 7, 63 

reſign, v. Reſignation. 

alienate, 68 

marriages not hurtful, 169 

Blood of Chriſt, 1 59, 161 

Blund, or Blunden, William de, 83, 240 

Blunville, Thomas, 234 

Boniface, archbiſhop, 38, 443 his cha- 
rafter, 44, 62, 98, 108, 116, 119, 

120, 158, I73, 174, 775 211, 243, 


257 
Boſton of Bury, 198, 
Bourne monaſtery,. 48 
Bradewel abbey, 18 
Bradwardine, 246 
Bren, John, 336 
Brideport, John de 83 
Brito, Reginald, 122 
Bronil, 337 


Bront, 337 
Broughain, Henry, 2 , 


Brown, Edward, 3, 4, 272, 283, 349 
Bruere, William, 64 

Brunenſis, Robert, v. Robert 

Brunne, Robert de, 17 

Buckland, 132 

Bugden, Almaric de, 73, 153, 172, 255 
Village, 203; Prebend, 354 
Bungey, Thomas de, Friar, 18 

Burgo, Hubert de, 367 

Burton village, 1 32 


c 


# Cambridge, 228 


Camezana, John de, 309 

Cantelupe, Walter de, 58, 105, 116, 1 5² 
— prior and convent, 106, 108 
See in debt, 150, ſeq. 158 
Seal, 111. 

Carcun, Robert de, 207 


Cato, 284 


Caurſini, 207, 338 
Cawdewell abbey, 192, 298 


Celebrare, 112 


Chadingfield, Richard de, 326 
Chapels in gentlemen's houſes, 221 
Charlton, 104 

Charters, Scribes add the Teſtes, 293 
Chaugrave, 330 

Cheſter, archdeacon, 72 | 
Cheſterfield, 231, 223, 328, 229 
Chetwode, 142, 143 

Chicheſter, OT 43 

Chriſm, 314 


. Chriſt, his blood, v. blood, Croſs, 159 


Churches dedicated, 63 
Donatives, 324 
all Rectories, 324 
Conſtantina, 63 
Crawford, Simon * 73 
Cicero, 5 


Cifra, 157, 347 
1 


Ciſtercians, 
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Clare, earl of f Gbbuceſter, 6; 65 243, 300 


Clergy, numerous, 9 


— — loth to become prieſts, 36, 84, 


190 
— 22 to engage in ſeculars, 49 
—— youths, and laymen, 76, 78 
ignorant 18, 255 
—— word means learning, 305 


maintenance five marks, 328 


——— inteſtate, 154 
——— phyſicians, 56 
——— office, 255 

Cold Norton, 48 

Collins, archdeacon Richard, 257 
Colliſon, prebendary, 20 
Comitiva, retinue, 145, 249 
Concio, 365 | 
Conington, 4 

Conrade, king, 213, 309 
Converſation, language, 162 
Copley, 233, _ | 
Cotton library, 1 

Cornubia, Richard de, 243 
Cornwall, earl of, v. Richard. 


Crakebale, John de, 242, 243, 308 


Cranmer, archbiſhop, 360 
Cruſades, 192, 208 


Cuſtos corporis, 59, 97 
D. 


Dalderby; biſhop, 214, 217 

Datehet, . 

Day, Richard, 290 

Dean, Rural, 330, 334 

5 Seal, 1 

Decanus Chriftianitatis, 88 
Derſingham, 331 

Dicta, 2 3 

Diony fius Arcopagits, 163, 237 290 


favoured by Groſſeteſte, v. eum. 


Dominicans, 221. See Oxford © 
Donatus, 17 
Done for Dove, 306. 

Dorcheſter, 18, 352, biſhop of, 352 
my - Dona, 337 | 
unſtaple, 94, 127, 169, 2 6. A d. 
Ne VIL M > 

Annals, paſſim. 
Durham, William de rivers 228, 238 
— — city, 90 #4 
—— houſe, 83 5 


Eboraco, William de 

Edenetun, 157 

Edmond” s-bury, St. Adam de, 67 

Walter, 57, 6a; 24, 110 

Edmund, archbiſhop, 10, 13, 49, 50, 
51; death, 54, 72, 74; fainted, 54, 
74» 81, 93, 174, 232, 245. 

Edward I. 218, 251, 263 

Eleanor, queen, 243 

Elicherus, 162, 1 

Ely, 226 

Empingham, 22 85 

n Peter, 87, 945 98, 116, 1513 

6 


Eraſmus, 4 

Ernulph, 37, 343 

Eſſex, Mr. 214, 217 

— Counteſs of, 65 
Etendon, Nether, 387, LEE 
Ethelmar, 186, 192, 210 
Thomas de, 228 
Eudo, prior, 199 


' Eveſham, abbat of, 82 


Nicolas de, 242 
Excommunications dreaded, 130, 176 
— — proftitured, 197, 199, 


219 - | 
Ex- 


376 3 | | I 
Exemptions, 62, 172 


Exercere ſcholas, 184, 190, 312 
Exeter, Adam de 


F. 


. Giles, cardinal ; 


1 n 


Gaunt, Walter de, 152 
Gerardus Leodienſis, 269, 270 


Gerebert, 305 


Gilbert, archdeacon, 242 
ſee A :idins 
St. John de; ſee Egidius 


; Giſlebert, 29 


Fardel, Jens. 32, 228 

| Fartekyroth, Gregory de, 83 

Fabricius, John Alb. 349 

Ferentino, John de 21 

Fernham, Nicolas de, 13, 54, 96 

Ferrars, earl, 76 

Fiſhacre, Richard de, 232, 235 

Fitz-Parnell, Robert, 201 

Fitz Stephen, 328 

Flamſted, 151 

Flay, abbat of, 207 

Focaria, 88 

Franciſcans, Library 13, 231, School, 2 3 

ſettle at Oxford, 23 

F. archdeacon of Huntingdon, 241 

Frederick, emperor, 7, 31, 102 

French language, 14, 233 

Friars, Franciſcans ; ſee Dominicans 

preach 118, 144 

confeſs 49, give offence, 39, 
144 

—— I 24, 146 

degenerate, 25, 146 

— Papacy, 25, 146, 153, 
13 

love no tmonks, 144; ſee Monks 

favoured by Grofleteſte and 
others; ſee Groſſeteſte 

Frideſwide priory, 48, 221 


8. 


Gaſcoigne, Thomas, 219, 231, 271 
_ Gateſhead hoſpital, 54, 98 | 
Gaunt, Gilbert de, 1 52 


Giraldus Cambrenſis, 13, 16 


Gledelle, Walter de, 94 
Glouceſter, earl of; ſee Clare 
Godalmin, 326 

Godwyn, biſhop, 300 

Golding, Arthur, 290 

Gordon, 215 
Gough, Richard, 54, 201, 213, 215 
Gower, John, 305 | 
Gracedieu, 141 


Graham, 181 


Gregory IX. 51, 127, 224 
Greek numerals, 67, Append. XI. 


Phyſicians 

MSS. ſee MSS. 
_ Grimſby, 142 | _ 
Grenefield, ki 218 


Grey, Walter de, 244 * 
Groſſeteſte, John, 292 
— Richard 83, 292 
——Kobert, biſhop, his birth, 8, 
— name, Append. Nell 
= country, 8, 301 
——— low extraction, 859, 
x, 27 
arms, 212, 298 
education, 8 
—— —at Oxford, 9, 16, 
19, 35» 54 
— | ſtudies Greek, 11 
- Hebrew, 12, i 
French, 14, 285 
- is at Paris, 1 
— — ſtudies Philoſ. 10,16 
ivinity, 17, 22, 23 
n 


Groſſereſte, Robert, ſtudies Logic, 10 
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Groſfeteſte, Robert, goes to o Ly ons, 125 


Ws Ethics — falls ſick, 33 
— — Economics 17 refigns his prefer - 
— — Medicine 17. Ap- ments, 33 
49 pend. N' III. — — not employed in ſe- 
Law 17, ni." culars, 34 


favours friars, 25 


Appendix, N“ - 
XVII. 


— elected biſhop, 35 


„„ 


— patronized by Hugh 


— — — Aſtronomy and 
Aſtrology, 18 
- Metaphyſics, 282 


de Welles; imi- 
tates him, 23 


— Mathematics, 18 
Magic, 18, 305 
-— Necromaacy, 18, 


his great ſtriftueſs, 
37, 43, 53 20; 


256 
- his candor, 56, 59, 


306 — 
his Brazen head, 2 54 
Appendix, N*IV. his care, 87, 90, 125 
—— — his Horſe, Beal, Ap- 1387, 254, 2573 lee 
pendix, N IV. 347 vicarages and viſi- 
— his learning in ge- tations, Ap. Ne XV 
| neral, 16, 145 — — his Conſtitutions, 
is with biſhop Vere, 315 5 


prebendary of Clif- 


ton, 20, 22; of 


—— COurteous, 37, 49s 
171, 84, 124, 181, 

191, 192, 195,252 
favours cruſades, 52 


 Empingham, 22 


—— is poiſoned, 62 


archdeacon of Ex- 


eter, 213 Wilts, 
21, 308; North- 


- exhibitions at Ox- 
ford, 59, 292 


ampton, 22; Lei- 
ceſter, 22, 26 


- deteſts Italians, 93 . 
184, 185, 188,191 
patron of Oxford, 


reads in the Fran- 
ciſcan ſchools, 24 

his lectures, 25 

— rector of Aſhley, ſee 


56; and chan- 
cellor, 34, 83, 84, 
8 


— of warm temper, 86, | 


Aſbley + 
— — rector of St. Marga- 


109, 111. 


ret's, Leiceſter, 26 
— embroiled with _ 
Reading —_ ; 
22 


— no friend to monks, 
42, 48, 94, 107 
but not their pro- 

 feffed enemy, 140 

—- approves vows 


intends going. a- — 
broad, 27 I 
Co c 


poverty, 33, 144 
Groſſe · 
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Groſſeteſte, Robert, thinks of turning TY 
ar, 33, 147, 181 

— - is ſuſpended, 157. 
186 


— — - 1244, Fva_ 39, 179, a 


184. 
his ſermons, 
4267, 2750, feq. 
his Pſalter, 182. 
— — — — his Epiſtle to the 
| pope, 178, 196 
— is excommunicated, 
111, 157, 197 


excommunicates in- 


— — —— p——_—_ 


fringers of Magna 


: Charta, 199, 203 
— | connexion with 
Montfort, 200, 
202, 370 
— of a weak conſtitu- 
tion, 106, 203 
builds a great hall 
at his palace at Lin- 
19 coln, 217 
* WY — finiſhes the cathedral 
| of Lincoln, 217 
pn nis clerks, 240, 254, 
ſeq. | | 
— — his hoſpitality, 142, 
185, 247, 252 
2 | his weakneſs about 
Chriſt's blocd, 160 
his chaſtity, - 184; 
2409, 254 
foretells the barons? 
: wars, 211 
— — a lover of muſick, 27 


* his long life, 20g, 


302 


— | — a faint, 227 


-——- | egends concerning 
him, 14, A Ne 
IV 


_ | his miracles, 217, 
| 218 


N: 177 . X. 


Groſſeteſte, Robert, his Hiſtory, 284 
— — his Life in Cott 


Library, 1 
— his Roll, 42, 48, 54, 
61, 77, 292 


| — — hi ſiſter, 13 

— | — his library, 230 

his writings in claſſes, 263, & ſeq, 
theological, publiſhed, 267, unpub- 
| liſhed, 250—philoſophical, publiſhed, 
278, unpubliſhed, 27 9—miſcellaneous, 
publiſhed, 282, unpbubliſhed, 283— 

_ Engliſh, 2879—French and Greek, pub. 
liſhed, 369, unpubliſhed, 291—poeti- 
cal, 27 5—De Ceſſatione ew, 31 


| Gunning, biſhop, 4 


Hale, Sir Matthew, 269 
Hales abbey, 187 

—— Alexander de, 225 
Halſtow, 326, 327 
Hampole, Richard, 287, 238 
Hartold, or Hertold, 191 


Hawiſe, lady, 95 


Hearne, Thomas, 3, 409 
Hegham, Nicolas de, 


Helias, 38, 244 


Hemeſham, William de, 326. 
Hemingburg, William de, 244 
Henderio, St. Hugh de, 117 
Hendover, John de, 227 
Robert de, 154, 244 


Henry III. keeps up appearance of reli- 


gion, 254 

favours Jews, 28 

interferes in elections, 29, 126 

— — Cruſade, 192, 199 

inconſtant, 131, 152, 114, 158, 
199, 244. 

— keeps ſees and abbeys long va- 


cant, 115, 126, 166, 199, 244 


—_— 


—— — 
— 2 


r 


— 


Henry, friar, 25 

H. cardinal, 244 

H. rural dean, 58 

Hereſy, 204 

Herfey, Robert de, 168 
Hertford, John de, 163 
— place, 86 
Hertſburn, 331 

Heſterton, Sir Thomas, 142. 
Heywell, 300 

Hoketon, Hugh de, 241 
Holbech, 324, 358, 359 


holgate, 358, 359 
Honeywood, dean, 329, 


Honorius III. 355 

Hotot, William de, 168, 254 
Houghton, John, 22, 1 53 
Huet, M. 347 


Hunton, Simon, 189 
Hurſt, 324 
Ruburne, 330 


1 


mes, Dr. Thomas, 2 
ſanuarius, St. his blood 
Jeury at Oxford, 121 
Jews, in England, 18, 121 


— king's property, 30 
— not rich, 30 


l pendix, Ne XV. 
Wnocent III. 6, 127, 128 


an heretick, 205 
| Antichriſt, 205 
mocent, Mr. 195 

in, abbas, 91 


I. 


Hugh, St. the boy, 2, 302 


— not fincere in their converſions, 29 


— Domus Converſorum, 30 
hduction of May and Autumn, 118 
tallibility of popes a chimera ; Ap- 


IV. 127, 194, 200, 207, 244 
his wardrobe burnt, 128 
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Johannes Damaſcenus, 163 
Scotus Erigena, 290 


John, abbat of Peterborough, 60 


archdeacon of Richmond, 364. 
Anglicus, 309 


— — Chryſoftom, 289 
— friar, 137 


Guallenſis, 273 
king, his act of ſubmiſſion to the 
Pope burnt, 128 | 
hard on the Jews, 28 
ſcarcely a Chriſtian, 32 
Romanus, 367 

— St. 62 | 
Sariſburienſis, 13 


Jordan, 222, 224 


Iſabella, princeſs, 232 


Italians, v. Groſſeteſte, 194, 198, 209; 


Appendix, N' XVIII. 
foreign bn 186. 


K. 


Kenelſel, 191 | 


Kenilworth, 327 


Kilkenny, Odo, 3 59, 82, 85 


Kinelworth, Robert de, 253 
Kingſbury, 184 


"Kirkham, Richard de, 244 


Kitchin, biſhop, 358 
Knight, Dr. Samuel, 4 


Kyme, prior of, 53 


Philip de, 53 


1 


Lacheſſe, 306 | 
Laci, John, earl of Lincoln, 95 
Lambeth library, 2. 
Land, de la, abbey, 48 
Langle, Geoffry de, 167 
Ccc2 Lang 


4 —— — — 


i Langton, Stephen, 13, 127, 128, 151 | 
x Lavannia, Frederick de, 195 2 - 4 
L Lea, Euſtachius de, 177 + 
| Legates, particulars of, 392; not to come | 

uncalled, 240 

Leiceſter, earls, 200 

abbat, 48; 

St. Margaret's, 26 

R. de, 83, * 

Leland, John, 9 

Lemonis, — 242 

Leonard, an agent of Groſſeteſte, 178, 


Magic, 12, 305 

Maidſtone, Ralph de, 21, 87 

Manerium, manor houſe, 247 

Manſell, John, 76 

MSS. 133, 306; Greek, 69, 345, al 
_., pendix,, N A 

E Robert de, 73, 132, 139, 16), 

170, 178, 181, 182, 226 

Adam de, 12, 25, 73, 106, 144, 


244 
Lewis IX. 237 | 147, 212; 223, 277, 279 
John de, 83 —— William de, 212 
Lewythiel, 366 . — Richard de, 355 


Maſon, Dr. Charles, 4. 


Lexington, R. de, 88 
Marſhall, Richard, 52 


Lincoln, church, 66 ; falls, 55 60 
built, 352 Walter, 85 

deanery, 132, 140 William, 73 

diſpute with biſhop, 58, 98, 125, Martin, St. his two feſtivals, 63 

351, Appendix, N* IX. Martin, nuncio, 120, 149, 244, 339 
ſchool, g Martyrs, 201 

counteſs, 95 Mathematicks, imply magic, 12, 305 
dioceſe viſited by archbiſhop Bo- Matthew XI. 11 

niface, 211. Mereval abbey, 109 

archdeacon, 55, 65 Michael, archdeacon, 242 

chantry of St. Mary, 55 Milton, prebend, 132 
Lombards, 338 Minare, to drive or lead, 179 
London, Simon de, 50 Miniſter, 220 

Longſpe, William, 151 Minting abbey, 78 

Lupus, William, 165, 241 Miracles acted, 118 

Luton, 327 Miſſenden abbey, 48 

Luxuria, luſt, 210 Moley, Richard, 302 

Lychfield, Thomas de, 83 Money, its value, 379 

H..de, 19 Monks, lazy, „ 

houſe at London, 353 ignorant, 24, 139 
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Lydgate, John, 288 
Lyra, Nicolas, 263 
Lytham, 367 
Lyttelton, biſhop, 340 


1 


neglect their churches, 139 
not loved by Groſſeteſte, 42, 


48, 94, 107 
new orders complained of, 14% 
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th Monks, 
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42 , 
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ks, 
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Monks, hate friars, 144, 

— aſſociate, 173 

ND gꝗo into a ſtricter order 

— — low, as churchmen, but ho- 
nourable, 141 

Monte Peſſulano, William de, 125 


Montfort, Simon, 69, 70, 93, 200, 252, 


Almaric, 201, 202 
Morins, Richard James, 48 
Morley, Daniel, 13 
Richard, 302 


Mumby, 334 
Mumelinus, 92 


N. 


Nan Gabriel, 3 
Nevil, Ralph, 82, 115, 119, 244, 366 
New Foreſt, 352 
Newenbam priory, 283 
Newark, 212 
Niger, Roger, 83, 207 
Nichols, John, 371 
Nicolas the Greek, 11, 12, 15, 70, 1 
46 
— of Aſhwell 
—— legate, 364 
Non-obſtante, 180, 195, 196, 205, os 
North, Mr. of Coddicote, 4 
Northampton, archdeacon 1 — 
— St. Peter's, 53 
— — academy, 8 
Norton, 327 _ 
Norwich, Ralph de, 143 
Valor, 333, Appendix, No 
V 


Norwold, Hugh, 244 
Nottingham, William de, 228 
Noy, 326 


Numerals, Greek, 4573 ; Indian, 347 
Nuny, 183 


Nutley, 48 
* Bernard de, I 1 


Oath of the laity, 47, li 


Offington, John de, 228, 230, 239 


Oil iſſues from tombs, 213 
Oporciſta, 303 


Orders, rights to be taken, v. Clergy 


Oſeney, 60, 121, 218 


Othobonus, 195, 232 


Otto, legate, 56, 58, 76, 78; 


86, 107, 244, 271, 339 
his council, 63. 


84, 89 
ſtudents numerous, 9 


10 


St. John's hoſpital, 


221, 232 


quarrels, 237 
mayor, 82 
Peter de, 88 
Adam de, 83 


P. 
Pandulph, biſhop, 234 


departs, 


Ouſton, in the county of Leiceſter, 48 
Oxford, univerſity, 9, 84 
8 


declines, 


5 
Groſſeteſte chancellor, 34, 83, | 
carry arms, 9, 81, 
lodge in private houſes, 
— archdeacon, 47, 133 b 
Friars, black, 31; two ſchools, 


Univerſity hall, 235, 236 


Paris, Matthew, favours monks, 59, 61, 


| 102, 109, 244, 
— loves not friars 


247, 352 


hand writing, 265 


Paris univerſity, 9, 11, 13, 84, 233 


Paſſelewe, Robert, 51, 119 


Patiſhull, 


Patiſhull, Hugh de, 101 
Penſion, 77, 98, 326 
Peter houſe, Cambridge, 226 
Peter, lecturer, 24, 225, 235 
| Peterborough, John, abbat, 64, 168, 
library, 320 
Pilkington, 31, 360 
Platina, 180, 359 
Pluralities, 105, 255 
Poinet, biſhop, 358 
Poifoning, 62, 73, 81, 102, ins 
Poore, Richard, 21, 27 
2 n bag 1 : 
Pope, not infallible, 145, 154 
Potations, 327 
Preaching, Groſſeteſte's manner of, 39 
179, 184 4 
prebends, 65 
Privilegium, 138 
Procurations, 44, ſeq. 
Proviſions papal, 124, | Wie 1855 196, 
198 
Pſalm, ill Explained, 12 


—_ 


Q. 


Quarndon, -132 


USE 77, 95, 204 7 
£umdam, meaning of, 48, u. 


R. 


Raimund, 31, 244 
Raleigh, William de, 114 
Ralph, cardinal, deacon of St. Euſtachius, 


Raney, 59, 64, 110, 183 

Randes, in the county of Lincoln, 76 
Ranu!ph, 49, 110, 170 
Raveningham, Roger de, 241 
Reading abbey, 22, 27 


ti: Dx; x. 


| Reformation foretold, 197, 168 


Remigius, 352 

Reſignation, 168 | 

Ricardus Grekeladenſis, 290 

Richard, archdeacon, 242, 293 

Coruubienſis, 244 

St. 10, 43, 120, 125, 130 

earl of Cornwall, 52, 71, 150, 

156, 178, 186, 187, 198, 214, 22 
Ullerſton, 230 


K. cardinal, 77, 244 


Ridley, biſhop, 358 

Rivallis, Peter de, 232 

Rives, Bruno, 263 

Robert Brunenſis, 285, 286, Append, 
Ne XVII. 

Rocheſter library, 345 


Rockingham, Jeffrey de, 170 
Rolls chapel, what originally, 30 


Rol veſton, Roger de, 328 
Roman language, 285, 286 
Romanus, John, 217, 244, 367 
eee indefatigable, 46 
venal, 61, 116, 117, 136, Ap- 
pendix, N- XI. 172, 176, 177, 
190, Appendix, N* XV. 
luſtful and vicious, 180, 210 
encroachments, 6 
Rous, or Rufus, Giles de, 242 
Rupibus, Peter de, 82, 123, 232 
Hugh de, 113 


8. 


S. de Ardourn, 243 
Sacroboſco, John de, 278 


Sacroſanctis, 122 


Saints, made for nothing, 51, 221, 201 
made ſoon after death, 34, 74 
muſick heard at their death, 308 
Sali rapes bithop of, 193, 308 
academy, 85 


San- 


1 


N D E x. | | 383 


Sancroft, archbiſhop, 4, 97 


Sanderſon, biſhop, 246 
Sandwich, Henry de, 242 
Saracenus, John, 156 

Savary, a4 

Sawtrey, 64 

Scarborough, 119 | 
Schalby, John de, 137, 213, 214 
Scot, John, earl of Cheſter, 62 
or Stichill, William, 58 
Scot ales, 327 

Scriptor, 156 

Scriptorium, 14 

Se for ille, 261 

Segenho, 3300 5 

Segrave, Gilbert de, 213 

Selden, John, 269 

Sewal, archbiſhop, 10, 227, 228 
Sheffield, John, 327 

Shirewood, William, 237 
Simpſon, Mr. 218 

Skitlington rectory, 242 a 
Smith, William, biſhop, 30 
dnarkeſton, 327 

Solindon, Robert de, 189 
Solomon, archdeacon, 242 
Somercote, Robert de, 91 

Somers, lord, 4 

Somerſet, duke of, 3 59 

Swrtilegia, 1 19, 312 

Spalding, 186 ; houſe at London, ibid. 
Speculum, title of books, 270 
Standiſh, biſhop, 231 

Stapenhill, 1 

Stapleford, 141, 324 

Stareſberg, William de, 83 
Stephen, nuncio, 23. 

Stichill, or Scott, 38 

Stodham, 330 

Stokes, 122 

Stow, 8, 55, 301 

Stradbrook, 8. 301 


Strand, St. Mary's * weit 3 59 
Streten, 357 


Sudbury, 234 
Suidas, 284, 221 


Sundrich, 
Suthfield, Walter, 339 


Sward, or Syward, Richard, 52 


Swinford, 3 
W ſee Sward. 


F. 


Tame, prebend, 76 

Taverner, Richard, 276 

Taxare, 42 

Teſtaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 12, 
67, 70. 103, 161, 182, 258, 289, 


345, 346, 349, Append, Ne XII. 
Theobald, Stampenſis, 244 


5 Then archbiſhop, 345 


Thomas, or Thomaſius, cardinal, 137 1244 
Thomas, v. Waldenſis 

T. archdeacon of Huntingdon, 354 

T. prebendary, 243 

Thony, or Toni, Richard, 100 

— Ralph and fon, 190 

Thoreſby, Ralph, 2998 
Thornton, in the county of Lincoln, 48 
Thurcaſton, 327 

Thwinge, Robert, Appendix. Ne XVIII. 
Tilmanſton, 327 

Tilton, 327 


Topham, John, poſſeſſes a deed and ſeal 


of biſhop Groſſeteſte, 276 


Toternho, 330 


Tovey, Dr. 28 

Tournay, William de, 555 e 56. 
8 

Trarfabſtantiation; 161 

Travelling eaſy, 172 

Trivet, Nicolas, 248, 297 

Triviuns 


3 


384 1 
Trivium & quadrivium, 69 
Tagby, 327 


Tutbury, 141 
Tyrwhitt, Mr. poſſeſſed a M5 collection 


of Groſſeteſte's poetical pieces, 273, 
275 


T. 


Vadianus, Joachim, 10 
Valencinis, Simon de, 228 
Valentia, 313, William de, 111, 116, 117 


Valores Beneficiorum, 42, Appendix, 95 


Ns VII. 

Verdun, Roiſe de, 141 | 
Vere, William de, biſhop, 16, 19 
Veyley, biſhop, 358, 360 
Vicarages, 41, 171, 187, Append. No VI 

oath of refildnce, 328 
—— hardſhip of preſent, 329 
temporary vicars, 327 
Vicenna, Stephen de, 195 
Vincent of Coventry, 25 


by pans: 31, 43, 45, 147» 183, 184, 5 


221 


pendix, No V. 
Viteri, James de, 27 
Ulf, biſhop, $52” 
Umfreville, 102 
Volta, a vault, 306 
* 207 


2 Wigelhaw. 337 


W. 


Wadingham, Nicolas de, 240 
Wadding, 272 


Waldenſis, Thomas, or allenſis, 13, 
| 85 
Wytherihead, Richard, 336 


64, 112, 138, 241, 284 
Wallzus, Thomas 108 


Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, 221, 242 


articles of Groſſeteſte's, Ap- 


„„ 


Walter, biſhop of Norwich, 28 3 


Walton, 221 


Warminſter, R. de, 76 

Warren, earl, 82, 181 

Warton, Thomas, cited, 17 

Waybridge foreſt, 308 

Welham, 327 

Welles, Hugh de, biſhop, 20, 22, 23; 

his Roll, 54, 217 

death, 35 

Wengham, Henry de, 226, place, 5 | 

Weremouth, 126 

Weſcham, Roger, memoirs of his life, 8, 
24, 43, 72, $5, 125, 130 

Weſtminſter, abbat of, 100 

Chriſt's blood at, 159 

Wharton, Henry, 1, 2, 360 

— — Robert, 336 

Wickliffe, John, 27 

Wihtz, Richard 4 or St. Richard 10, 


43, 120, 125, 130 


Ke: archdeacon of Huntingdon, 70, 


246: 
biſhop of Paris, 244 
Rufus, 352 
de Ralegh, 114, 244 
de Widdenburne, 275 
of Valencia, 111, 114, 1153 
knighted, 157 
Williams, archbiſhop, 2, 264 
Willis, Dr. Browne, 4, 168, 298, 357 
Wincheſter, diſturbances at, 114 
prior depoſed, 115 


Wingerworth, 329 

Witlenden, 282 

Wither, 3t6 

Woburn, 324 

Wood, Anthony, 1, 3 

Worceſter, biſhop, 105; his London 


houſe, 8 


CORRI1- 


O, 


* 


3 


page 555 line 6 from bottom, for the 


read at 


79, note, I. 1. inſert preb. before of | 


86, l. 15, read though this 


105, J. 7, for Wincheſter read Wor- 


ceſter 


118, note (5) for jocare read focare 
127, 1. 16, inſert though before this 


137, I. 4 from bottom, read Scalby 
166, 1. 17, read impoveriſhing 
174, I. 14, read imprudence 

178, note, I. 10. after this 


228, note, 1. 2. read immunitatum 
294, 1. 4, inſert ſo 4efore ſingular 
239, I. 11, for printed read painted 


4 „ This Volume contains Two Plates, both properly pa 


Simile in page 370. 


C 386 1 


4302, I. 4, for will be read has been 


303, notes, |. 1, read See above 
308, 1.8, for will be read has been 
Ibid. l. 9, for below read above 
310, I. 21, for ſhall read have 
Ibid. for mention read mentioned 


324, I. II, inſert is before given 
327, J. 5, for Tinmanſton read Til - 


manſton 


331, |. 11 from bottom, for Eton r. 


Etendon” - 
335, I. 13, for ſon read ſoon 
337, I. 4, ſor Bront. ppoſe we 
may correct Brom, i. e.\Bromlcy, 
in the county of Stafford. 
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